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CHAPTER XIII.—LAST DAYS. 


Ir may seem a hardship, but, not 
improbably, it is in its way an alle- 
viation, that we are never involved 
in any of the great trials -in life, 
without having to deal with cer- 
tain material embarrassments, ques- 
tions of vulgar interest which con- 
cern our pockets and affect our 
finances. 

Poor Lendrick’s wasacasein point. 
He was about to leave his country 
—to tear himself from a home he 
had embellished—to separate from 
his children that he loved so dearly, 
to face a new life in a new land, 
friendless and alone; and with 
all these cares on his heart, he had 
creditors to satisfy, debts to insure 
payment of by security, and, not 
the least of his troubles, his house 
to re-let. Now the value the world 
sets on that which is not fer sale 
is very unlike its estimate for the 
same commodity when brought 
to market. The light claret your 
friend pronounced a very pleasant 
little wine at your own table, he 
would discover, when offered for 
purchase, to be poor, washy, and 
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acrid. The horse you had lent him, 
and whose performance he had en- 
comiumised, if put up to auction, 
would be found spavined, or wind- 
galled, or broken down. Such a 
stern test is money, so fearfully 
does its coarse jingle jar upon all 
the music of flattery, and make dis- 
cord of all compliment. To such 
a pitch is the process carried, that 
even pretty women, who as wives 
were objects of admiration to de- 
spairing and disappointed adorers, 
have become, by widowhood, very 
ordinary creatures, simply because 
they are once more “in the mar- 
ket.” 

It is well for us that Heaven it- 
self was not in the Price current, 
or we might have begun to think 
lightly of it. At all events we’d 
have higgled about the cost, and 
tried to get there as cheaply as 
might be. » 

From the day that the Swan’s 
Nest appeared in the Dublin papers 
“to be let furnished, for the three 
years of an unexpired term,” Len- 
drick was besieged by letters and 
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application. All the world ap- 
parently wanted the place, but 
wanted it in some way or other 
quite out of his power to accord. 
One insisted on having it unfur- 
nished, and for a much longer period 
than he could give. Another de- 
sired more land, and the right of 
shooting over several hundred ad- 
ditional acres. <A third would like 
the house and garden, but would 
not burden himself with the lawn, 
and could not see why Lendrick 
might not continue to hold the mea- 
dow land, and come back from the 
Cape or anywhere else to mow the 
grass and rick it in due season. 

A schoolmistress proposed he 
should build a dormitory for thirty 
young ladies, and make the flower- 
garden into a playground; and a 
miller from Limerick inquired 
whether he was willing to join in 
a suit to establish a right of water- 
power by diverting a stream from 
the Shannon through the dining- 
room to turn an undershot wheel. 

It was marvellous with what 
patience and courtesy Lendrick 
replied to these and_ suchlike, 
politely assuring the writers how 
he regretted his inability to meet 
their wishes, and modestly confess- 
ing that he had neither the money 
nor the time to make his house 
other than it was. 

All these, however, were as no- 
thing to his trials when the day ar- 
rived when the house and grounds, 
in the language of advertisement, 
were ‘‘on view,” and the world of 
the curious and idle were free to in- 
vade the place, stroll at will through 
rooms and gardens, comment and 
criticise not merely the objects be- 
fore them, but the taste and the 
fortunes, the habits and the lives 
of those who had made this their 
home, and these things part of 
their own natures. 

In a half-jesting humour, but 
really to save Lendrick from a 
mortification which to a nature 
timid and sensitive as his would 
have been torture, Sir Brook and 
Tom agreed to divide the labours 
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of ciceroneship between them; the 
former devoting his attentions to 
the house and furniture, while Tom 
assumed the charge of grounds and 
gardens. To complete the arrange- 
ment, Lendrick and Lucy were 
banished to a small summer-house, 
and strictly enjomed never to ven- 
ture abroad so long as the stranger 
horde overran the territory. 

“I declare, my dear, I almost 
think the remedy worse than the 
disease,” said Lendrick to his 
daughter, as he paced with short 
feverish steps the narrow limits ot 
his prison-house. “This isolation 
here has something secret, some- 
thing that suggests shame about it. 
I think I could almest rather face 
all the remarks our visitors might 
make than sit down here to fancy 
and brood over them.” 

“T suspect not, dearest papa; I 
believe the plan will spare us much 
that might pain us.” « 

“After all, child, these people 
have a right to be critical, and 
they are not bound to know by 
what associations you and I are 
tied to that old garden-seat, or . 
that bookstand, and we ought to 
be able to avoid showing them 
this.” 

‘Perhaps we ought, papa; but 
could we do so? that’s the ques- 
tion.” 

“Surely the tradesman affects 
no such squeamishness about what 
he offers for sale.” 

“True, papa; because none of 
his wares have cafght any clue to 
his identity. They have never 
been his in the sense which makes 
possession pleasure.” 

*“T wish they would not laugh 
without there; their coarse laughter 
sounds to me so like vulgar ridi- 
cule. I hardly thought all this 
would have made me so irritable; 
even the children’s voices jar on 
my nerves.” 

He turned away his head, but her 
eyes followed him, and two heavy 
tears stole slowly along her cheek, 
and her lip quivered as she looked. 

“There, they are going away,” 
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said he, listening; “I am better 
now.” 

“That's right, dearest papa; I 
knew it was a mere passing pang,” 
said she, drawing her arm witbin 
his, and walking along at his side. 
“How kind Sir Brook is!” 

“How kind every one, we might 
say. 
and Tobin too—I scarcely expected 
so much heart from him. He gave 
me his old lancet-case as a keep- 
sake yesterday, and I declare his 
voice trembled as he said good- 
bye.” 

‘As for the poor people, I hear, 
papa, that one would think they 
had lost their nearest and dearest. 
Molly Dew says they were crying 
in her house this morning over 
their breakfast as if it was a fu- 
neral,” 

“Ts it not strange, Lucy, that 
what touches the heart so painfully 
should help to heal the pang it 
gives? There is that in all this 
affection for us that gladdens while 
it grieves. All—all are so kind to 
us! That young fellow—Trafford 
I think his name is—he was wait- 
ing at the post for his letters this 
morning when I came up, and it 
seems that Fossbrooke had told 
him of my appointment—indiscreet 
of him, for I would not wish it 
talked of; but Trafford turned to 
him and said, ‘Ask Dr. Lendrick, is 
he decided about going,’ and when 
he heard that I was, he Scarcely 
said good-bye, but jumped into a 
cab, and drove off full speed. 

“* What does that mean?’ asked 
I. 

“*He was so fond of Tom,’ said 
Fossbrooke, ‘they were never sep- 
arate this last month or five weeks ;’ 
so you sce, darling, each of us has 
his sphere of love and affection.” 

Lucy was crimson over face and 
neck, but never spoke a word. Had 
she spoken it would have been, per- 
haps, to corroborate Sir Brook, and 
to say, How fond the young men 
were of each other. I do not affirm 
this, I only hint that it is likely. 
Where there are blanks in this nar- 
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rative, the reader has as much right 
to fill them as myself. 

“Sir Brook,” continued Lend- 
rick, “thinks well of the young 
man ; but for my own part I hard- 
ly like to see Tom in close com- 
panionship with one so much his 
superior in fortune. He is easily 
led, and has not yet learned that 
stern lesson in life, how to confess 
that there are many things he has 
no pretension to aspire to.” 

“Tom loves you too sincerely, 
papa, ever to do that which would 
seriously grieve you.” 

“He would not deliberately—he 
would not in cold blood, Lucy ; but 
young men when together have not 
many moods of deliberation or cold 
blood. But let us not speculate on 
trouble that may never come. It is 
enough for the present that he and 
Trafford are separated, if Trafford 
was even likely to lead him into 
ways of extravagance.” 

“What's that? Isn't it Tom? 
He’s laughing heartily at something. 
Yes; here he comes.” 

“You may come out— the-last 
of them has just driven off,” cried 
Tom, knocking at the door, while 
he continued to laugh on immoder- 
ately. 

“What is it, Tom? what are you 
laughing at ?” 

“You should have seen it; it’s 
nothing to tell, but it was wonder- 
ful to witness. I'll never forget it 
as long as I live.” 

“But what was it?” asked she, 
impatiently. 

“T thought we had fully done 
with all our visitors—and a rum set 
they were, most of them, not think- 
ing of taking the place, but come 
out of mere curiosity—when who 
should drive up with two postilions 
and four spicy greys but Lady 
Drumcarron and a large party, 
three horsemen following. I just 
caught the word ‘ Exceliency,’ and 
found out from one of the servants 
that a tall old man with white hair 
and very heavy eyebrows was the 
Lord-Lieutenant. He stooped a good 
deal, and walked tenderly; and as 
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the Countess was most eager about 
the grounds and the gardens, they 
parted company very soon, he go- 
ing into the house to sit down, 
while she prosecuted her inquiries 
without doors. 

“T took him into the library ; we 
had a long chat about fishing, and 
fish-curing, and the London mar- 
kets, and flax, and national educa- 
tion, and land tenure, and such like. 
Of course I affected not to know 
who he was, and I took the oppor- 
tunity to say scores of impertinences 
about the stupidity of the Castle, 
and the sort of men they send over 
here to govern us; and he asked 
me if I was destined for any career 
or profession, and I told him 
frankly that whenever I took up 
anything I always was sure to dis- 
cover it was the one very thing 
that didn’t suit me, and as I made 
this unlucky discovery in law, 
medicine, and the church, I had 
given up my college career, and was 
now in a sort of interregnal period, 
wondering what it was to be next. 
I didn’t like to own that the res 


anguste had anything to say to it. 
It was no business of his to know 
about that. 

“*You surely have friends able 
and willing to suggest something 


that would fit you,’ said he. ‘Is 
not the Chief Baron your grand- 
father ?’ 

“*VYes, and he might make me 
crier of his court, but I think he 
has promised the reversion to his 
butler. The fact is, ’'d not do over 
well with any fixed responsibilities 
attached to me. Id rather be a 
guerilla than serve in the regulars, 
and so I'll just wait and see if 
something won’t turn up in that 
undisciplined force I'd like to 
serve with.’ 

“*Pll give you my name,’ said 
he, ‘before we part, and possibly I 
may know some one who might be 
of use to you.’ 

“I thanked him coolly, and we 
talked of something else, when 
there came a short plump little 
fellow, all beard and gold chains, 
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to say that Lady Drumcarron wag 
waiting for him. ‘Tell her Pm 
coming,’ said he; ‘and, Balfour,’ 
he cried out, ‘before you go away, 
give this gentleman my address, 
and if he should call, take care that 
I see him.’ 

“Balfour eyed me and I eyed 
him, with, I take it, pretty much 
the same result, which said plainly 
enough, ‘You’re not the man for 
me.’ 

““* What in heaven’s name is 
this ?’ cried the Viceroy, as he got 
outside and saw Lady Drumcarron 
at the head of a procession carry- 
ing plants, slips; and flower-pots 
down to the carriage. 

““* Her ladyship has made a raid 
amongst the greeneries,’ said Bal- 
four, ‘and tipped the head-garden- 
er, that tall fellow there with the 
yellow rose-tree; as the place is 
going to be sold, she thought she 
might well do a little genteel pil- 
lage.’ Curious to see who our gar- 
dener could be, all the more that 
he was said to be ‘tall,’ I went for- 
ward, and what do you think I 
saw ? Sir Brook, with a flower-pot 
under one arm and a quantity of 
cuttings under the other, walking a 
little after the Countess, who was 


‘evidently giving him ample direc- 


tions as to her intentions. I could 
scarcely refrain from an outburst of 
laughing, bu I got away into the 
shrubbery and watched the whole 
proceviiings. I was too far off to 
hear, but this much I saw. Sir 
Brook had deposited his rose-tree 
and his slips on the rumble, and 
stood beside the carriage with his 
hat off. When his Excellency came 
up a sudden movement took place 
in the group, and the Viceroy, 
seeming to push his way through 
the others, cried out something I 
could not catch, and then grasped 
Sir Brook’s hand with both his 
own. All was tumult in a moment. 
My lady, in evident confusion and 
shame—that much I could see—was 
curtseying deeply to Sir Brook, 
who seemed not to understand her 
apologies; at least he appeared 
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stately and courteous, as usual, and 
not in the slightest degree put out or 
chagrined by the incident. Though 
Lady Drumcarron was profuse of 
her excuses, and most eager to make 
amends for her mistake, the Vice- 
roy took Sir Brook’s arm and led 
him off to a little distance, where 
they talked together for a few mo- 
ments. ’ 

“*Tt’s a promise, then, Foss- 
brooke—you promised me!’ cried he 
aloud, as he approached the car- 

e. 
“*Rely upon me,—and within a 
week or ten days at farthest,’ said 
Sir Brook, as they drove away. 

“T have not seen him since, and I 
scarcely know if I shall be able to 
meet him without laughing.” 

“Here he comes,” cried Lucy ; 
“and take care, Tom, that you do 
nothing that might offend him.” 

The caution was so far unneces- 
sary that Sir Brook’s manner, as he 
drew near, had a-certain stately dig- 
nity that invited no raillery. 

“You have been detained a long 
time a prisoner, Dr. Lendrick,” said 
Fossbrooke, calmly; ‘‘ but your vis- 
itors were so charmed with all they 
saw, that they lingered on, unwilling 
to take their leave.” 

“Tom tells me we had some of our 
county notabilities—Lord and Lady 
Drumcarron, the Lacys, and others,” 
said Lendrick. 

“Yes; and the Lord-Lieutenant 
too, whom I used to know at Christ 
Church. He would have been well 
pleased to have met you. He told 
me your father was the ablest 
and most brilliant talker he ever 
knew.” ° 

“Ah! we are very unlike,” said 
Lendrick, blushing modestly. “Did 
he give any hint as to whether his 
party are pleased or the reverse with 
my father’s late conduct ?” 

“He only said, ‘I wish you knew 
him, Fossbrooke ; I sincerely wish 

ou knew him, if only to assure 

im that he will meet far more 
generous treatment from us than 
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from the Opposition.” He added, 
that we were men to suit each 
other ; and this, of course, was a 
flattery for which I am very grate- 
ful.” 

“ And the tall man with the stoop 
was the Lord - Lieutenant ?” asked 
Tom. “I passed half an hour or 
more with him in the library, and he 
invited me to call upon him, and told 
a young fellow named Balfour, to 
give me his address, which he forgot 
to do.” 

“We can go together, if you have 
no objection ; for I, too, have pro- 
mised to pay my respects,” said Sir 
Brook. 

Tom was delighted at the sugges+ 
tion, but whispered in his sister’s 
ear, as they passed out into the gar- 
den, “I thought I'd have burst my 
sides laughing when I met him; but 
it’s the very last thing in my 
thoughts now. I declare I'd as 
soon pull a tiger’s whisker as ven- 
ture on the smallest liberty with 
him.” 

“T think you are right, Tom,” 
said she, squeezing his arm affec- 
tionately, to show that she not alone 
agreed with him, but was pleased 
that he had given her the opportu- 
nity of doing so. 

“T wonder is he telling the gov- 
ernor what happened this morning ? 
It can scarcely be that, though, they 
look so grave.” 

“Papa seems agitated, too,” said 
Lucy. 
“T just caught Trafford’s name as 
they passed. I hope he’s not saying 
anything against him. It is not only 
that Lionel Trafford is as good a fel- 
low as ever lived, but that he fully 
believes Fossbrooke likes him. 
don’t think he could be so false; do 
you, Lucy ?” 

“T’m certain he is not. There, 
papa is beckoning to you; he wants 
you ;” and Lucy turned hurriedly 
away, anxious to conceal her emo- 
tion, for her cheeks were burning, 
and her lips trembled with agita- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—TOM CROSS-EXAMINES HIS SISTER. 


It was decided on that evening 
that Sir Brook and Tom should set 
out for Dublin the next morning. 
Lucy knew not why this sudden 
determination had been come to, 
and Tom, who never yet had kept 
a secret from her, was now reserved 
and uncommunicative. Nor was 
it merely that he held aloof his 
confidence, but he was short and 
snappish in his manner, as though 
she had someway vexed him, and 
vexed him in some shape that he 
could not openly speak of or re- 
sent. 

This was very new to her from 
him, and yet how was it? She 
had not courage to ask for an ex- 
planation. Tom was not exactly 
one of those people of whom it 
was pleasant to ask explanations. 
Where the matter to be explained 
might be one of delicacy, he had a 
way of abruptly blurting out the 
very thing one would have desired 
might be kept back. Just as an 
awkward surgeon will tear off the 
dressing, and set a wound a-bleed- 
' ing, would he rudely destroy the 
work of time in healing by a mo- 
ment of rash impatience. It was 
knowing this—knowing it well— 
that deterred Lucy from asking 
what might lead to something not 
over-agreeable to hear. 

“Shall I pack your portmanteau, 
Tom ?” asked she. It was a task 
that always fell to her lot. 

“No; Nicholas can do it—any 
one can do it,” said he, as he mum- 
bled with an unlit segar between his 
teeth. 

“You used to say I always did it 
best, Tom—that I never forgot any- 
thing,” said she, caressingly. 

‘*Perhaps I did— perhaps I 
thought so. Look here, Lucy,” 
said he, as though by an immense 
effort he had got strength to say 
what he wanted, “I’m half-vexed 
with you, if not more than half.” 

“Vexed with me, Tom — vexed 
with me/ and for what ?” 


“T don’t think that you need ask. 
I am inclined to believe that you 
know perfectly well what I mean, 
and what I would much rather not 
say, if you will only let me.” 

““T do not,” said she, slowly and 
deliberately. 

“Do you mean to say, Lucy,” 
said he, and his manner was almost 
stern as he spoke, “that you have 
no secrets from me? that you are 
as frank and outspoken with me 
to-day as you were three months, 
ago ?”’ 

“T do say so.” 

“Then, what’s the meaning of 
this letter ?’ cried he, as, carried 
away by a burst of passion, he over- 
stepped all the prudential reserve he 
had sworn to himself to regard. 
“What does this mean ?” 

“T know nothing of that letter, 
nor what it contains,” said she, 
blushing till her very brow became 
crimson. 

““T don’t suppose you do, for 
though it is addressed to you, the 
seal is unbroken; but you know 
whose handwriting it’s in, and you 


know that you have had others from 


the same quarter.” 

“IT believe the writing is Mr. 
Trafford’s,” said she, as a deathlike 
paleness spread over her face, “ be- 
cause he himself once asked me to 
read a letter for him in the same 
handwriting.” 

“Which you did?” 

“No; I refused. I handed the 
letter back to him unopened, and 
said that, as I certainly should not 
write to him without my father’s 
knowledge and permission, I would 
not read a letter from him without 
the same.” 

“ And what was the epistle, then, 
that the Vicar’s housekeeper handed 
him from you ?” 

“That same letter I have spoken 
of. He left it on my table, insist- 
ing and believing that on second 
thoughts I would read it. He 
thought so because it was not to 
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me, though addressed to me, but 
the copy of a letter he had written 
to his mother, about me certainly.” 
Here she blushed deeply again. 
“As I continued, however, of the 
same mind, determined not to see 
what the letter contained, I re-en- 
closed it and gave it to Mrs. Bren- 
nan to hand to him.” 

“And all this you kept a secret 
from me ?” 

“Tt was not my secret. It was 
his. It was his till such time as 
he could speak of it to my father, 
and this he told me had not yet 
come.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“T never asked him that. I do 
not think, Tom,” said she, with 
much emotion, “it was such a 
question as you would have had 
me ask.” 

“Do you love—come, darling 
Lucy, don’t be angry with me. I 
never meant to wound your feel- 
ings. Don’t sob that way, my 
dear, dear Lucy. You know what 
a rough coarse fellow I am, but I'd 
rather die than offend you. Why 
did you not tell me of all this? I 
never liked any one so well as 
Trafford, and why leave me to 
the chance of misconstruing him ? 


Wouldn’t it have been the best. 


way to have trusted me as you al- 
ways have ?” c 

“T don’t see what there was to 
have confided to you. Mr. Trafford 
might, if he wished. I mean that 
if there was a secret at all. I don’t 
know what I mean,” cried she, 
covering her face with her handker- 
chief, while a convulsive motion of 
her shoulders showed how she was 
moved. 

“T am as glad as if I had got 
& thousand pounds, to know you 
have been so right, so thoroughly 
right, in all this, Lucy; and I am 
glad, too, that Trafford has done 
nothing to make me think less well 
of him. Let’s be friends—give me 
your hand, like a dear, good girl, 
and forgive me if I have said what 
pained you.” 

“T am not angry, Tom,” said 
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she, giving her hand, but with her 
head still averted. 

“God knows, it’s not the time 
for us to fall out,” said he, with a 
shaking voice. “Going to separate 
as we are, and when to be together 
again not so easy to imagine.” 

“You are surely going out with 
papa ?” asked she, eagerly. 

““No; they say not.” 

“* Who says not ?” 

“The governor himself — Sir 
Brook — old Mills — everybody, in 
fact. They have held a committee 
of the whole house on it. I think 
Nicholas was present too; and it 
has been decided that as I am very 
much given to idleness, bitter beer, 
and cigars, I ought not to be any- 
where where these ingredients com- 
pose the chief part of existence. 
Now the Cape is precisely one of 
these places; and if you abstract 
the idleness, the bitter beer, and 
the tobacco, there is nothing left 
but a little Hottentotism, which is 
neither pleasant nor profitable. 
Voted, therefore, I am not to go 
to the Cape. It is much easier, 
however, to open the geography 
books, and show all the places I 
am unfit for, than to hit upon the 
one that will suit me. And so Iam 
going up to Dublin to-morrow with 
Sir Brook to consult—I don’t well 
know whom, perhaps a fortune- 
teller—what’s to be done with me. 
All I do know is, I am to see my 
grandfather, and to wait on the 
Viceroy, and I don’t anticipate that 
any of us will derive much pleasure 
from the event.” 

“Oh, Tom! what happiness it 
would be to me if grandpapa——” 
she stopped, blushed, and tried in 
vain to go on. 

“Which is about the least likely 
thing in the world, Lucy,” said he, 
answering her unspoken sentence. 
“Tam just the sort of creature he 
couldn’t abide; not to add that, 
from all I have heard of him, I'd 
rather take three years with hard 
labour at the hulks than live with 
him. It will do very well with 
you. You have patience, and a 
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soft, forgiving disposition. You'll 
fancy yourself, besides, heaven 
knows what of a heroine, for sub- 
mitting to his atrocious temper, 
and imagine slavery to be martyr- 
dom. Now, J couldn’t. Id let 
him understand that I was one of 
the family, and had a born right 
to be as ill-tempered, as selfish, 
and as unmannerly as any other 
Lendrick.” 

“But if he should like you, 
Tom? If you made a favourable 
impression upon him when you 
met ?” 

“Tf I should, I think [d go 
over to South Carolina and ask 
some one to buy me as a negro, for 
I'd know in my heart it was all I 
could be fit for.” 

“Oh! my dear, dear Tom, I wish 
you would meet him in a different 
spirit, if only for poor papa’s sake. 
You know what store he lays by 
grandpapa’s affection.” 

“T see it, and it puzzles me. If 
any one should continue to ill-treat 
me for five-and-twenty years, I'd 
not think of beginning to forgive 
him till after fifty more, and I’m 
not quite sure I’d succeed then.” 

“But you are to meet him Tom,” 
said she, hopefully. “I trust much 
to your meeting.” 

“That's more than I do, Lucy. 
Indeed, I'd not go at all except on 
the condition which I have made 
with myself, to accept nothing from 
him. I had not meant to tell you 
this; but it has escaped me, and 
can’t be helped. Don’t hang your 
head and pout your lip over that 
bad boy brother Tom. I intend to 
be as submissive and as humble in 
our interview as if I was going to 
owe my life to him, just because I 
want him to be very kind and gra- 
cious to you; and I'd not wish to 
give him any reason for saying harsh 
things of me, which would hurt 
you to listen to: If I only knew 
how—and I protest I do not—I'd 
even try and make a favourable im- 
pression upon him; for I'd like to 
be able to come and see you, Lucy, 
now and then, and it would be a 


sore blow to me if he forbade 
me.’ . 

“You don’t think I'd remain 
under his roof if he should do, so?” 
asked she, indignantly. 

“Not if you saw him turn me 
away — shutting the door in my 
face; but what scores of civil ways 
there are of intimating that one is 
not welcome! But why imagine 
all these ?—none of them may hap- 
pen; and, as Sir Brook says, the 
worst misfortunes of life are those 
that never come to us; and I, for 
one, am determined to deal only 
with real, actual, present enemies, 
Isn’t he a rare old fellow ?— don’t 
you like him, Lucy ?” 

“T like him greatly.” 

“He loves you, Lucy —he told 
me so; he said you were so like a 
girl whose godfather he was, and 
that he had loved her as if she 
were his own. Whether she had 
died, or whether something had 
happened that estranged them, I 
couldn’t make out; but he said you 
had raised up some old, half-dead 
embers in his heart, and kindled 
a flame where he had thought all 
was to be cold for ever; and the 
tears came into his eyes, and that 
great deep voice of his grew fainter 
and fainter, and something that 
sounded like a sob stopped him. 
I always knew he was a brave, 
stout-hearted, gallaat fellow; but 
that he could feel like this I never 
imagined. I almost think it was 
some girl he was going to be mar- 
ried to once that you must be so 
like. Don’t you think so ?”’ 

“I don’t know; I cannot even 
guess,” said she, slowly. 

“Tt’s not exactly the sort of na- 
ture where one would expect to find 
much sentiment; but, as he said 
one day, some old hearts are like 
old chateaux, with strange old 
chambers in them that none have 
traversed for years and years, and 
with all the old furniture moth- 
eaten and crumbling, but standing 
just where it used to be. I’d not 
wonder if it was of himself he was 


speaking ” 
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vi She remained silent and thought- 
ful, and he went on,—“There’s a 
deal of romance under that quaint, 
stern exterior. What do you think 
he said this morning ?—‘ Your 
father’s heart is wrapped up in this 
place, Tom; let us set to work to 
make money and buy it for him.’ 
I did not believe he was serious, 
and I said some stupid nonsense 
about a diamond necklace and ear- 
rings for you on the day of pre- 
sentation; and he turned upon 
me with a fierce look, and in a 
voice trembling with anger said, 
‘Well, sir, and whom would they 
become better? Is it her birth or 
her beauty would disparage them, 
if they were the jewels of a crown?’ 
I know Pll not cross another whim 
of his in the same fashion again; 
though he came to my room after- 
wards to make an apology for the 
tone in which he had spoken, and 
assured me it should never be re- 
peated.” 

“T hope you told him you had not 
felt offended.” 

“I did more—TI did at least what 
pleased him more—I said I was 
delighted with that plan of his 
about buying up The Nest, and 
that the very thought gave a zest 
to any pursuit I might engage 
in; and so, Lucy, it is ‘settled be- 
tween us that if his Exceilency 
won't make me sOmething with a 
fine salary and large perquisites, 
Sir Brook and I are to set out, I’m 
not very sure where, and we are to 
do, I'm not quite certain what; 
but two such clever fellows, unit- 
ing experience with energy, can’t 
fail, and the double event—I mean 
the estate and the diamonds—are 
just as good as won already. Well, 
what do you want, Nicholas?” 
cried Tom, as the grim old man 
put his head inside the door and 
retired again, mumbling something 
as he went. “Oh, I remember it 
now; he has been tormenting the 
governor all day about getting 
him some place—some situation or 
other, and the old rascal thinks we 
are the most ungrateful wretches 
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under the sun, to be so fall of our 
own affairs and so forgetful of his: 
we are certainly not likely to leave 
him unprovided for; he can’t ima- 
gine that. ; 

“Here he comes again. My 
father is gone in to Killaloe, Nich- 
olas; but don’t be uneasy, he'll not 
forget you.” 

“ Forgettin’s one thing, Master 
Tom, and rememberin’ the right way 
is another,” said Nicholas, sternly. 
*T told him yesterday, and I repeat- 
ed it to-day, I won’t go among them 
Hottentots.” 

“‘Has he asked you ?” 

“Did he ask me?’ repeated the 
old man, leaning forward and eyeing 
him fiercely—“ did he ask me ?” 

“My brother means, Nicholas, 
that papa couldn’t expect you to go 
so far away from your home and 
your friends.” 

“ And where’s my home and m 
friends ?”’ cried the iraseible old fel- 
low; “and I forty-eight years in the 
family? Is that the way to havea 
home or friends either ?”’ 

“No, Tom, no—I entreat—I beg 
of you,” said Lucy, standing between 
her brother and the old man, and 
placing her hand on Tom’s lips; 
“you know well that he can’t help 
it” 

“That's just it,” cried Nicholas, 
catching the words; “I can’t help 
it, 'm too old to help it. It isn’t 
after eight-and-forty years one 
ought to be looking out for new 
sarvice.”’ 

“Papa hopes that grandpapa will 
have no objection to taking you, 
Nicholas; he means to write about 
it to-day; but if there should be a 
difficulty, he has another place.” 

“Maybe I’m to ‘list and be a 
sodger—faix it wouldn’t be much 
worse than going back to your grand- 
father.” 

“ Why, 


you discontented old 
fool,” burst in Tom, “ haven’t you 
been teasing our souls out these 
ten years back by your stories of 
the fine life you led in the Chief 
Baron’s house ?” 

“The eatin’ was better, and the 
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drinkin’ was better,” said Nicholas, 
resolutely. ‘“ Wherever the devil 
it comes from, the,small beer here 
bangs Banagher; but for the matter 
of temper he was one of yourselves! 
and by my sowl, it’s a family not 
easily matched!” 

“T agree with you; any other 
man than my father would have 
pitched you neck and crop into the 
Shannon years ago—I’ll be shot if Z 
wouldn’t.” 

“Mind them words. What you 
said there is a threat—it’s what the 
law makes a constructive threat, 
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and we'll see what the Coorts say 
to it.” 

“‘T declare, Nicholas, you would 
provoke any one; you will let no 
one be your friend,” said Lucy; 
and taking her brother’s arm she 
led him away, while the old man, 
watching them till they entered the 
shrubbery, seated himself leisurely 
in a deep arm-chair, and wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead. 

“By my conscience,” muttered 
he, “it takes two years off my life 
every day I have to keep yez in 
order.” 


CHAPTER XV.—MR. HAIRE’S MISSION. 


Although the Chief Baron had 
assured Haire that his mission had 
no difficulty about it, that he’d find 
her ladyship would receive him in 
a very courteous spirit, and, finally, 
that “he'd do the thing” admir- 
ably, the unhappy little lawyer ap- 
proached his task with considerable 
misgivings, which culminated in 
actual terror as he knocked at the 
door of the house where Lady Len- 
drick resided in Merrion Square, 
and sent up his name. 

“The ladies are still in com- 
mittee, sir,” said a bland-looking, 
usher-like personage, who, taking up 
Haire’s card from the salver, scanned 
the name with a half supercilious 
look. 

“In committee! ah, indeed, I was 
not aware,” stammered out Haire. 
“T suspect—that is—I have reason 
to believe her ladyship is aware—I 
mean my name is not unknown to 
Lady Lendrick--would you kindly 
present my card ?” 

“Take it up, Bates,” said the man 
in black, and then turned away to 
address another person, for the hall 
was crowded with people of various 
conditions and ranks, and who 
showed in their air and manner a 
something of anxiety, if not of im- 
patience. 

“Mr. MacClean — where’s Mr. 
MacClean?” cried a man in liy- 
ery, as he held forth a square- 


shaped letter. ‘Is Mr. MacOlean 
there ?” 

“Yes. I’m Mr. MacClean,” said 
a red-faced, fussy-looking man, 
“Tm Mr. George Henry MacClean, 
of 41 Mount Street.” 

“Two tickets for Mr. MacClean,” 
said the usher, handing him the 
letter with a polite bow. 

“Mr. Nolan, Balls Bridge—does 
any one represent Mr. Nolan of 
Balls Bridge?” said the usher, 
haughtily. 

“That's me,” said a short man, 
who wiped the perspiration from 
his face with a red-spotted hand- 
kerchief, as large as a small bed- 
quilt —“‘ that’s me.” 

“The references not satisfactory, 
Mr. Nolan,” said the usher, reading 
from a paper in \his hand. 

“Not satisfactory ?—what do you 
mean? Is Peter Arkins, Esquire, 
of Clontarf, unsatisfactory? Is Mr. 
Ryland, of Abbey Street, unsatis- 
factory ?” 

“Tam really, sir, unable to afford 
you the explanation you desire. 
am simply deputed by. her Lady- 
ship to return the reply that I find 
written here. The noise is really 
so great here, I can hear nothing. 
Who are you asking for, Bates ?” 

“Mr. Mortimer O’ Hagan.” 

‘“‘He’s gone away,” cried a voice’ 
‘“‘he was here since eleven o’clock,;’ 

“ Application refused. Will some 
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one tell Mr. O’Hagan his applica- 
tion is refused?’ said the usher, 
austerely. 

“Might I be bold enough to ask 
what is going forward?’ whispered 
Haire. 

“Mr. W. Haire, Ely Place,” 
shouted out the man in livery. 
“Card refused for want of a refe- 
rence.” 

“You ought to have sent up two 
names — well-known names, Mr. 
Haire,” said the usher, with a po- 
liteness that seemed marked. “It’s 
not too late yet; let me see,” and 
he looked at his watch, ‘ we want 
a quarter to one; be back here in 
half-an-hour. Take a car—you'll 
find one at the door. Get your 
names, and I'l] see if I can’t do it 
for you.” 

“T am afraid I don’t understand 
you, and I am sure you don’t 
understand me. I came here by 
appointment ” The rest of the 
sentence was lost by a considerable 
bustle and movement that now en- 
sued, for a number of ladies de- 
scended the stairs, chatting and 
- laughing freely; while servants 
“rushed hither and thither, calling 
up carriages, or inquiring for others 
not yet come. The usher, franti- 


cally pushing the crowd aside to» 


clear a path for the ladies, was 
profuse of apologies for the confu- 
sion; adding at the same time that 
“it was twice as bad an hour ago. 
There weren’t less than two hun- 
dred here this morning.” 

A number of little pleasantries 
passed as the bland usher handed 
the ladies to their carriages; and it 
was evident by their laughter that 
his remarks were deemed pungent 
and witty. Meanwhile the hall was 
becoming deserted. The persons 
who had crowded there, descending 
singly or in groups, went their 
several ways, leaving Haire the only 
one behind. ‘And now, sir,” said 
the usher, “you see it’s all over. 
You wouldn’t take my advice. 
They are all gone, and it’s the last 
meeting.” 

“Will you favour me so far as to 
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say for what did they meet? What 
was the object of the gathering ?” 

“T suppose, sir, you are not a 
reader of the morning papers ?” 

“Occasionally. Indeed I  al- 
ways glance at them.” . 

“Well, sir, and has not your 
glance fallen upon the announce- 
ment of the ball—the grand ball to 
be given at the Rotunda for the 
orphan asylum called the ‘ Rogues’ 
Redemptory,’ at Rathmines, at the 
head of whose patronesses stands 
my lady’s name ?” 

Haire shook his head in negative. 

“And have you not come like 
the rest with an application for 
permission to attend the ball ?” 

“No; I have come to speak to 
Lady Lendrick,—and by appoint- 
ment too.” 

A faint but prolonged whistle ex- 
pressed the usher’s astonishment, 
and he turned and whispered a few 
words to a footman at his side. He 
disappeared, and returned ina mo- 
ment to say that her ladyship would 
see Mr. Haire. 

“T trust you will forgive me, 
sir,” said Lady Lendrick —a ve 
large, very showy, and still hand- 
some woman—as she motioned him 
to be seated. “I got your card 
when my head was so full of this 
tiresome ball, that I made the ab- 
surd mistake of supposing you came 
for tickets. You are, I think your 
note says, an old friend of Mr. 
Thomas Lendrick ?” 

“T am an old friend of his father’s, 
madam! The Chief Baron and my- 
self were schoolfellows.” 

“Yes, yes; I have no doubt,” said 
she, hurriedly ; “but from your note 
—I have it here somewhere,” and 
she rummaged amongst a lot of pa- 
pers that littered the table—* Your 
note gave me to understand that 
your visit to me regarded Mr. Thomas 
Lendrick, and not the Chief Baron. 
It is possible, however, I may have 
mistaken your meaning. I wish I 
could find it. I laid it out of my 
hand a moment ago. Oh, here it 
is! now we shall see which of us is 
right,” and with a sort of triumph 
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she opened the letter and read 
aloud, slurring over the few com- 
mencing lines till she came to “ that 
I may explain to your ladyship the 
circumstances by which Mr. Thomas 
Lendrick’s home will for the present 
be. broken up, and entreat of you to 
extend to his daughter the same 
kind interest and favour you have 
so constantly extended to her fa- 
ther.” “Now, sir, I hope I may 
say that it is not J have been mis- 
taken. If I read this passage right, 
it bespeaks my consideration for a 
young lady who will shortly need 
a home and a protectress.” 

“T suppose I expressed myself 
very ill. I mean, madam, I take it, 
that in my endeavour not to em- 
ploy any abruptness, I may have 
fallen into some obscurity. Shall I 
own, besides,” added he, with a tone 
of half-desperation in his voice, 
“that I had no fancy for this mis- 
sion of mine at all—that I under- 
took it wholly against my will? 
Baron Lendrick’s broken health, 
my old friendship for him, his in- 


sistance, and you can understand 
what that is, eh?’ —he’ thought 
she was about to speak; but she 
only gave a faint equivocai sort of 
smile, and he went on—‘“ All these 
together overcame my scruples, and 


I agreed to come.” He paused 
here as though he had made the 
fullest and most ample explanation, 
and that it was now her turn to 
speak. ‘Well, sir,” said she, “ go 
on: I am all ears for your commu- 
nication.” 

“There it is: that’s the whole of 
it, madam. You dre to understand 
distinctly that with the arrange- 
ment itself I had no concern what- 
ever. Baron Lendrick never asked 
my advice: I never tendered it. 
I'm not sure that I should have 
concurred with his notions — but 
that’s nothing to the purpose; all 
that I consented to was to come 
here, to tell you the thing is so, 
and why it is so—there;” and with 
this he wiped his forehead, for the 
exertion had heated and fatigued 
him. 
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“T know I'm very dull, very slow 
of comprehension, and in com 
sion for this defect, will you kindly 
make your explanation a little, g 
very little, fuller. What is it that 
is so?” and she emphasised the last 
word with a marked sarcasm in her 
tone. 

“Oh, I quite see that your lady- 
ship may not quite like it. There 
is no reason why you should like 
it—all things considered ; but, after 
all, it may turn out very weil. If 
she suit him, if she can hit it off 
with his temper—and she may — 
young folks have often more for. 
bearance than older ones — there's 
no saying what it may lead to.” 

“Once for all, sir,” said she, 
haughtily, for her temper was 
sorely tried, “what is this thing 
which I am not to like, and yet 
bound to bear ?” 

“T don’t think I said that; I 
trust I never said your ladyship 
was bound to bear anything. So 
well as I can recall the Chief 
Baron’s words,—and, God forgive 
me, but I wish I was—no matter 
what or where—when I heard them, 
—this is the substance of what he 
said: ‘Tell her,’ meaning your 
ladyship — ‘tell her that, rightly 


-understood, the presence of my 


granddaughter as mistress of my 
house :™ 

“What do you say, sir ?—is Miss 
Lendrick coming to reside at the 
Priory ?” 

“Of course—what else have I 
been saying this half-hour ?” 

“To take the position of lady 
of the house ?” said she, not deign- 
ing to notice his question. 

“‘ Just so, madam.” 

“*T declare, sir, bold as the step 
is,’—she arose as she spoke, and 
drew herself haughtily up—‘ bold 
as the step is, it is not half so boldas 
your own courage in coming to tell 
of it. What the Chief Baron had 
not the hardihood to communicate 
in writing, you dare to deliver. to 
me by word of mouth— you dare 
to announce to me that my place, 
the station I ought to fill, is to be 
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occupied by another, and that 
whenever I pass the threshold of 
the Priory, I come as the guest of 
Lucy Lendrick! I do hope, sir, I 
may attribute to the confusion of 
your faculties—a confusion of which 
this short interview has given me 
proof—that you really never rightly 
apprehended the ignominy of the 
mission your friend intrusted to 
ou.” 

ml You're right there,” said he, 
placing both his hands on the side 
of his head; “ confusion is just the 
name for it.” 

“Yes, sir; but I apprehend you 
must have undertaken this office 
in a calm moment, and let me ask 
you how you could have lent your- 
self to such a task? You are aware, 
for the whole world is aware, that 
in’ living apart from the Chief 
Baron, I am yielding to a necessity 
imposed by his horrible, his insuf- 
ferable temper; now how long will 
this explanation be valid, if my 
place, in any respect, should be oc- 
cupied by another? The isolation 
in which he now lives, his estrange- 
ment from the world, serve to show 
that he has withdrawn from society, 
and accepted the position of a re- 
cluse. Will this continue now? will 
these be the habits of the house 
with a young lady at its head, free 
to indulge all the caprices of ignor- 
ant girlhood? I declare, sir, I won- 
der how a little consideration for 
your friend might not have led 
you to warn him against the indis- 
cretion he was about to commit. 
The slight to me,” said she, sarcas- 
tically, and flushing deeply, ‘‘it 
was possible you might overlook; 
but I scarcely see how you could 
have forgotten the stain that must 
attach to that ‘large intellect—that 
wise and truly great man.’ I am 
quoting a paragraph I read in the 
‘Post’ this morning, with which, 
perhaps, you are familiar.” 

“TI did not see it,” said Haire, 
helplessly. 

“T declare, sir, I was unjast 
enough to think you wrote it: I 
thought no one short of him who 
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had come on your errand to-day 
could have been the author.” 

“Well, I wish with all my heart 
I'd never come,” said he, with a 
melancholy gesture of his hands. 

“T declare, sir, 1 am not surprised 
at your confession. I suppose you 
are not aware that in the very mo- 
ment adopted for this—this—this 
new establishment, there is some- 
thing like studied insult to me. It 
is only ten days ago I mentioned 
to the Chief Baron that my son, 
Colonel Sewell, was coming back 
from India on a sick leave. He 
has a wife and three little children, 
and, like most soldiers, is not over 
well off. I suggested that, as the 
Priory was a large roomy house, 
with abundant space for many peo- 
ple without in the slightest degree 
interfering with each other, he 
should offer the Sewells to take them 
in. I said nothing more—nothing 
about ménage—no details of any 
kind. I simply said: ‘Couldn't 
you give the Sewells the rooms 
that look out on the back lawn? 
Nobody ever enters them; even 
when you receive in the summer 
evenings they are not opened. It 
would be a great boon to an invalid 
to be housed so quietly, so removed 
from all noise and bustle. And 
to mark how I intended no more, I 
added, ‘They wouldn’t bore you, 
nor need you ever see them unless 
you wished for it.’ And what was 
his reply? ‘Madam, I never liked 
soldiers. I’m not sure that his 
young wife wouldn’t be displeasing 
to me, and I know that his children 
would be insufferable.’ 

“T said, ‘ Let me take the dear chil- 
dren then.’ ‘Do, by all means, and 
their dear parents also,’ he brokein: 
‘I should be in despair if I thought 
I had separated you.’ Yes, sir, I 
give you his very words. This 
wise and truly great man, or truly 
wise and great—which is it?—had 
nothing more generous nor more 
courtous to say to me than a sar- 
casm and an impertinence. Are 
you not proud of your friend?” 

Never was there a more unlucky 
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roration, from the day when Lord 

enman conducted an eloquent de- 
fence of a queen’s innocence by 
appealing to the unhappy illustra- 
tion which called forth the touching 
words, ‘‘ Let him that is without sin 
cast the first stone at her.” Never 


was there a more signal blunder 
than to ask this man to repudiate 
the friendship which had formed 
the whole pride and glory of his 
life 


e. 

“T should think I am proud of 
him, madam,” said he, rising and 
speaking with a boldness that amazed 
even himself. ‘I was proud to be 
his class-fellow at school; I was 
proud to sit in the same division 
with him in college—proud when he 
won his gold medal and carried off 
his fellowship. It was a proud day 
to me when I[ saw him take his seat 
on the bench, and my heart nearly 
burst with pride when he placed 
me on his right hand at dinner and 
told the Benchers and the Bar that 
we had walked the road of life 
together, and that the grasp of my 
hand—he called it my honest hand 
—had been the ever-present earnest 
of each success he had achieved in 
his career. Yes, madam, I am very 
proud of him; and my heart must 
be cold indeed before I cease to be 
proud of him.” 

“T declare, sir, you astonish, you 
amaze me. I was well aware how 
that truly great and wise man had 
often inspired the eloquence of at- 
tack. Many have assailed—many 
have vituperated him; but that 
any one should have delivefed a 
panegyric on the inestimable value 
of his friendship! his friendship of 
all things!—is what I was not pre- 
pared for.” 

“ 
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Haire heard the ringing raillery 
of her laugh, he was stung by he 
knew not what tortures of her scorn- 
ful impertinence ; bitter, biting 
words, very cruel words too, fell 
over and around him like a sort of 
hail; they beat on his face and rat- 
tled over his head and shoulders; 
he was conscious of a storm, and 
conscious too that he sought neither 
shelter nor defence, but only tried 
to fly before the hurricane, whither 
he knew not. 

How he quitted that room, de- 
scended the stairs, and escaped 
from the house, he never was able 
to recall. He was far away outside 
the city wandering along through 
an unfrequented suburb ere he came 
to his full consciousness, murmur- 
ing to himself ever as he went— - 
What a woman, what a woman! 
what a temper—ay, and what a 
tongue! 

Without any guidance of his own 
—without any consciousness of it— 
he walked on and on, till he found 
himself at the gate-lodge of the 
Priory; a carriage was just passing 
in, and he stopped to ask whose 
it was. It was the Chief Baron’s 
granddaughter, who had arrived 
that morning by train. He turned 
back when he heard this, and re- 
turned to town. ‘“ Whether you 
like it or not, Lady Lendrick, it is 
done now, and there’s no good in 
carrying on the issue after the ver- 
dict ;” and with this reflection, em- 
bodying possibly as much wisdom 
as his whole career had taught him, 
he hastened homeward, secretly 
determining, if he possibly could, 
never to reveal anything to the 
Chief Baron of his late interview 
with Lady Lendrick. 


CHAPTER XVI.—SORROWS AND PROJECTS. 


Dr. Lendrick and his son still 
lingered at the Swan’s Nest after 
Lucy’s departure for the Priory. 
Lendrick, with many things to ar- 
range aud prepare for his coming 
voyage, was still so overcome by 


the thought of breaking up his home 
and parting from his children, that 
he could not address his mind to 
anything like business. He would 
wander about for hours through the 
garden and the shrubberies, tak- 
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ing leave, as he called it, of his dear 
lants and flowers, and come back 
to the house, distressed and miser- 
able. Often and often would he 
declare to Sir Brook, who was his 
guest, that the struggle was too 
much for him. “I never was a man 
of ardour or energy, and it is not 
now, when I have passed the mid- 
dle term of life, that I am to hope 
for that spring and elasticity which 
were denied to my youth. Better 
for me send for Lucy, and stay 
where I am; nowhere shal] [ 
be so happy again.” Then would 
come the sudden -thought that all 
this was mere selfishness, that in 
this life of inaction and indolence 
he was making no provision - for 
that dear girl he loved so well. 
Whatever hopes the reconciliation 
with his father might lead to, would 
of course be utterly scattered to 
the winds by an act so full of dis- 
obedience as this. “It is true,” 
thought he, “‘I may fail abroad as 
I have failed at home. Success 
and I are scarcely on speaking terms 
—but the grandfather cannot leave 


the granddaughter whom he has 
taken from her home, totally un- 
cared and unprovided for.” 

As for young Tom, Sir Brook 
had pledged himself to take care 


of him. It was a vague expression 
enough; it might mean anything, 
everything, or nothing. Sir Brook 
Fossbrooke had certainly, in worldly 
parlance, not taken very good care 
of himself—far from it; he had 
squandered and made away with 
two large estates and an immense 
sum in ready money., It was true 
he had friends everywhere—some 
of them very great people with 
abundant influence, and well able 
to help those they cared for; but 
Fossbrooké was not one of those 
who ask; and the world has not 
yet come to the millennial beatitude 
in which one’s friends importune 
them with inquiries how they are 
to be helped, what and where they 
wish for. 

Many a time in the course of 
country-house life—at breakfast, as 
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the post came in, and during the 
day, as a messenger would deliver a 
telegram—some great man would 
say, “There is a vacancy there—- 
such a one has died—so-and-so has 
retired. There’s a thing to suit 
you, Fossbrooke”—and Sir Brook 
would smile, say a word or two 
that implied nothing, and so would 
end the matter. If my “Lord” 
ever retained any memory of the 
circumstance some time after, it 
would be that he had offered some- 
thing to Fossbrooke who wouldn't 
take it, didn’t care for it. For so 
is it throughout life; the event 
which to one is the veriest trifle of 
the hour, is to another a fate and a 
fortune; and then, great folk who 
lead lives of ease and security are 
very prone to forget that humble 
men have often a pride very dis- 
proportioned to their condition, 
and are timidly averse to stretch 
out the hand for what it is just 
possible it may not be intended 
they should touch. 

At all events, Fossbrooke went 
his way through the world a mys- 
tery to many and a puzzle—some 
averring that it was a shame to his 
friends in power that he had “ got 
nothing,” others as stoutly declar- 
ing that he was one whom no office 
would tempt, nor would any place 
requite him for the loss of liberty 
and independence. 

He himself was well aware of each 
of these theories, but too proud 
to say a word to those who profess- 
ed either of them. If, however, 
he was too haughty to ask for him- 
self, he was by no means above being 
a suitor for his friends; and many 
a one. owed to his active solicitude 
the advancement which none stood 
more in need of than himself. 

“We shall make the Viceroy do 
something for us, Tom,” he would 
say. “Think over what it shall be 
—for that’s the invariable question 
—What is it you want? And it’s 
better far to say, Make me an arch- 
bishop, than to have to own that you 
want anything, and are, may be, fit 
for nothing.” 
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Though Lendrick was well dis- 
posed towards Fossbrooke, and 
fully sensible of his manly honesty 
and frankness, he could not help 
seeing that he was one of those im- 
pulsive sanguine. natures that gain 
nothing from experience beyond the 
gift of companionship. They ac- 
quire all that can make them de- 
lightful in society—boons they are 
—and especially to those whose 
more prudent temperament in- 
clines them to employ their gifts 
more profitably. Scores of these 
self-made men, rich to overflowing 
with all that wealth could buy 
around them, would say, What a 
happy fellow was Fossbrooke ! 
what a blessing it was to have his 
nature, his spirits, buoyancy, and 
suchlike—to be able to enjoy life 
as he did. Perhaps they believed 
all that they said, too—who knows ? 
When they made such speeches to 
himself, as they would at times, 
he heard them with the haughty 
humility of one who hears himself 
praised for that which the flatterer 
deems a thing too low for envy. He 
well understood how cheaply others 
estimated his wares, for they were a 
scrip that figured in no share-list, and 
never were quoted ata premium. 

Lendrick read him very correctly, 
and naturally thought that a more 
practical and a more worldly guide 
would have been better for Tom— 
some one to hold him back, not to 
urge him forward; some one to 
whisper prudence, restraint, denial, 
not daring, and dash, and indul- 
gence. But somehow these flighty, 
imaginative, speculative men have 
very often a wonderful persuasive- 
ness about them, and can give to 
the wildest dreams a marvellous air 
of substance and reality. A life 
so full of strange vicissitudes as 
Fossbrooke’s seemed a guarantee 
for any—no matter what—turn of 
fortune. Hear him tell of where 
he had been, what he had done, 
and with whom, and you at once 
félt you were in presence of one to 
whom no ordinary laws. of worldly 
caution or prudence applied. 
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That his life had compassed many 
failures and few successes was plain 
enough. He never sought to hide 
the fact. Indeed, he was candour 
itself in his confessions, only that 
he accompanied them by little 
explanations, showing the exact 
spot and moment in which he had 
lost the game. It was wonderful 
what credit he seemed to derive 
from these disclosures. It was like 
an honest trader showing his bal- 
ance-sheet to prove that, but for the 
occurrence of such ills as no pru- 
dence could ward off, his condition 
must have been one of prosperity. 

Never did he ‘say anything more 
truthful than that “he had not ever 
cared for money.” So long as he 
had it he used it lavishly, thought 
lessly, very often generously. When 
he ceased to have it the want 
scarcely appeared to touch him 
personally. Indeed, it was only 
when some necessity presented it- 
self to aid this one, or extricate 
that, he would suddenly remember 
his impotence to be of use, and 
then the sting of his poverty would 
sorely pain him. 

Like all men who have suffered 
reverses, he had to experience the 
different acceptance he met with in 
his days of humble fortune from 
what greeted him in his era of 
prosperity. If he felt this, none - 
could detect it. His bearing and 
manner betrayed nothing of such 
consciousness. A very slight in- 
crease of stateliness might possibly 
have marked him in his poverty, 
and an air of more reserved dignity, 
which showed itself in his manner ' 
to strangers. In all other respects 
he was the same. 

That such a character should 
have exercised a great influence 
over a young man like Tom Len- 
drick—ardent, impetuous, and de- 
sirous of adventure—was_ not 
strange. 

‘““We must make a fortune for 
Lucy, Tom,” said Sir Brook. 
“Your father’s nature is too fine 


strung to be a money-maker, and 


she must be cared for.” This was 
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a desire which he continued to 
utter day after day; and though 
Fossbrooke usually smoked on 
after he had said it without any 
intimation as to where, and when, 
and how this same fortune was 
to be amassed, Tom Lendrick 
placed the most implicit faith in 
the assurance that it. would be 
done ‘‘ somehow.” 

One morning as Lendrick was 
walking with his son in the garden, 
making, as he called it, his fare- 
well visit to his tulips and moss- 
roses, he asked Tom if any fixed 
plan had been decided on as to his 
future. 

“We have got several, sir. The 
difficulty is the choice. Sir Brook 
was at one time very full of buying 
a great tract in Donegal, and stock- 
ing it with all sorts of wild animals. 
We began with deer, antelopes, and 
chamois; and last night we got 
to wolves, bears, and a tiger. We 
were to have a most commodious 
shooting-box, and invite parties 
to come and sport, who, instead 
of going to Bohemia, the Rocky 


Mountains, and to Africa, would 
find all their savagery near home, 
and pay us splendidly for the pri- 
vilege. 
“There 
the plan, it is true; our beasts 
might not be easy to keep within 


are some difficulties in 


bounds. The jaguar might make 
an excursion into the market-town ; 
the bear might eat a butcher. Sir 
Brook, besides, doubts if fere could 
be preserved under the game laws. 
He has sent a case to Brewster for 
his opinion.” 

“Don’t tell me of such absurdi- 
ties,” said Lendrick, trying to re- 
press his quiet laugh, “I want 
you to speak seriously and reason- 
ably.” 

“T assure you, sir, we have the 
whole details of this on paper, even 
to the cost of the beasts, and the 
pensions to the widows of the 
keepers that may be devoured. 
Another plan that we had, and it 
looked plausible enough too, was 
to take out a patent for a wonder- 
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ful medical antidote. As Sir Brook 
says, there is nothing like a 
patent medicine to make a man 
rich; and by good luck he is pos- 
sessed of the materials for one. He 
has the secret for curing the bite 
of the rattlesnake. He got it from 
a Tuscarora Indian, who, I be- 
Ifeve, was a sort of father-in-law to 
him. Three applications of this to 
the wound have never been known 
to fail.” 

“But we are not infested with 
rattlesnakes, Tom.” 

“That's true, sir. We thought 
of that, and decided that we should 
alter the prospectus of our Com- 
pany, and we have called it ‘The 
antidote to an evil of stupendous 
magnitude and daily recurrence.’ 

“A new method of flotation in 
water, by inflating the cellular 
membrane to produce buoyancy; a 
translation of the historical plays 
of Shakespeare into Tonga, for the 
interesting inhabitants of those 
islands; artificial rainfall, by 
means, of the voltaic battery: these 
are a few of his jottings down in a 
little book in manuscript he has 
entitled ‘Things to be Done.’ 

“His favourite project, however, 
is one he has revolved for years in 
his mind, and he is fully satisfied 
that it contains the germ of bound- 
less wealth. It has been shown, he 
says, that in the smoke issuing from 
the chimneys of great smelting fur- 
naces, particles of subtilised metal 
are carried away to the amount of 
thousands of pounds sterling: not 
merely is the quantity great, but 
the quality, as might be inferred, is 
of the most valuable and precious 
kind. To arrest and precipitate 
this waste is his project, and he has 
been for years making experiments 
to this end. He has at length, he be- 
lieves, arrived at the long-sought-for 
problem, and as he possesses a lead 
mine in the island of Sardinia, he 
means that we should set out. there, 
and at once begin operations.” 

Dr. Lendrick shook his head 
gravely as he listened; indeed, 
Tom’s manner in detailing Sir 

L 
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Brook’s projects was little cal- 
culated to inspire serious confi- 
dence. 

“T know, father,” cried he, ‘‘ what 
you mean. I know well how wild 
and flighty these things appear ; 
but if you had only heard them 
from him—had you but listened to 
his voice, and heard him speak ef 
his own doubts and fears—how he 
canvasses, not merely the value of 
his project, but what the world 
will say of it, and of him—how 
modestly he rates himself—how 
free of all the cant of the discoverer 
he is—how simply he enters into 
explanations—how free to own the 
difficulties that bar success,—I say, 
if you had experienced these, I 
feel sure you would not escape 
from him without catching some of 
that malady of speculation which 
has so long beset him. Nor is one 
less disposed to trust him that he 
makes no parade of these things. 
Indeed, they are his deepest, most 
inviolable secrets. In his inter- 
course with the world, no one has 
ever heard him allude to one of 
these projects, and 1 have given 


him my solemn pledge not to speak 
of them, save to you.” 

“Tt is a reason to think better of 
the man, Tom, but not to put more 
faith in the discoveries.” 

“‘T believe I take the man and his 

work together; at all events, when 
I am along with him, and listening 
to him, he carries me away captive, 
and I am ready to embark in any 
enterprise he suggests. Here he 
comes, with two letters, I see, in his 
hand. Did you ever see a man 
less like a visionary, father? Is 
not every trait of his marked with 
thought and struggle?’ This 
was not the way Tom’s father read 
Fossbrooke, but there was no time 
to discuss the point further. 
_ “A letter for each of you,” said 
Sir Brook, handing them; and 
then taking out a cigar, he strolled 
down an alley, while they were en- 
gaged in reading. 

“We have got a tenant at last,” 
said Lendrick, “The Dublin 
house-agent has found some one 
who will take the place as it 
stands; and now, to think of my 
voyage.” 





JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 


Tue heroes of all national history 
were for so long a time of one de- 
scription that the very name has 
been secured by the tricksy spirit 
of romance for the service of those 
who wield the sword. But the con- 
querors have had (or at least a little 
while ago seemed to have had) their 
day. Whether it is the progress of 
the world in abstract ideas of right 
and justice, or whether it is the ex- 
haustion of all facile fields of con- 
quest, the fact has become apparent, 
to Englishmen, if not to other races, 
that a nation is no longer to be ag- 
grandised by the boldly palpable me- 
thod of addition. It was well when 
there was an unknown America to 


discover, or a contentious India to 


subjugate ; but the time for these . 


achievements seems about over—or 
if not the time, at least the oppor- 
tunity, which is still more impor- 
tant. There are no more wealthy 
islands, not to say continents, to 
be fished up out of the undiscovered 
seas; and even the most miserable 
rajah has to be bought out now- 
adays, and has his right of appeal. 
But, at the same time, to enrich his 
country, and naturally himself by 
the way, has not ceased to be the 
Englishman’s ambition; and it is 
the lack of more violent channels 
for his energy, as well as_ the 
gradual change of public opinion, 
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which has developed into the pro- 
minence which they deserve the 
remarkable class of men justly 
called by the author of the book 
now before us, ‘‘ the heroes of the 

eat Industries.” It has been left 
to them to work out from within 
the fortunes of the country. Ex- 
perience has taught us that a great 
dependency is oftén more of a bur- 
den than an advantage, and that 
there is nothing for which we pay 
so dearly as our victories and our 
acquisitions ; but the man who 
takes the clay from beneath our 
feet, and makes out of it a means 
of existence for thousands of his 
fellow-creatures, is a benefactor to 
his kind, about whom there can be 
no manner of doubt. We are far 
from thinking that it is an alto- 
gether unmodified advantage to be 
the workshop of the world; on 
the contrary, the position has its 
drawbacks, and these of a very 
serious kind. But still, it is one 
which geography and nature, not 
to say Providence, have  indi- 
cated too distinctly to be misunder- 
stood. , England, bounded ‘by her 
four seas, with an area which no 
skill can enlarge, and a population 
which has the happiest faculty of 
increase, must do something, it is 
clear, to keep going. Poor Ireland, 
not having yet come to see that 
necessity, relieves herself instead by 
the deplorable expedient -of sending 
her children away ;—just as poor 
Scotland was obliged to do with 
less remark, when the _ cottage 
fires were put out, and the glens 
given up to deer and_ sheep, 
some certain number of years 
ago. The one thing or the other 
comes to be inevitable under our 
national circumstances; and it is 
only justice that the remarkable 
men who have enlarged our means 
of maintaining ourselves, and given 
work and bread to our people, 
should now to some extent share 
in the popular veneration with the 
more magnificent heroes of the bat- 
tle-field. A new province, even if 
the times permitted such acquisi- 
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tions, might well be less important 
than a new trade; and to develop 
the internal_resources of a country, 
is a work Of more real and actual 
importance than any mere addition 
to her wealth or extent. Therefore, 
though we are little disposed to go 
into ecstasies over steam-engines and 
electric telegraphs, and though we 
may doubt in some cases whether 
the discoverers and inventors of 
modern times were always actuated 
by the public spirit and large con- 
ceptions which it has become the 
fashion to attribute to them, still 
their right to the admiration and 
respect of a nation for which they 
have done so much, remains un- 
doubted. It is not a branch of in- 
dividual history so picturesque as 
that which deals with the brilliant 
soldiers of fortune, or bold explor- 
ers of unknown worlds. Little of 
the epic interest which attends the 
records of a life subject to the ter- 
rible vicissitudes of war, and pass- 
ing through every kind of external 
hardship and peril, can accompany 
the more peaceable stofy of a great 
mechanician or celebrated inventor ; 
yet the excitement which is lacking 
is in many cases more than com- 
pensated for by the light thrown 
upon the dimmer depths of nation- 
al life, and the less visible but not 
less important levels of society. 
The lives of such men as Stephen- 
son and Brindley open up to the 
eyes of the world, not only the 
workings of individual minds of 
great power and ability, but many 
an unthought-of aspect of the na- 
tional heart out of which they 
sprang. So far as it is true that 
history means the actual existence, 
moral and physical, of a people, and 
not only its revolutions and conten- 
tions, and points of contact with 
other races, it is also true that the 
richest materials for the making of 
history may be found in such bio- 
graphies as that now before us. 
There is much that is catholic and 
cosmopolitan in the highest class of 
society everywhere. It bears the 
mark of nationality more lightly, 
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and has more in common with the 
corresponding class of other coun- 
tries which it has to encounter con- 
stantly in hostility or ffiendship, in 
war and diplomacy, and the stately 
merry-makings which have a pur- 
pose under them. But under that 
level the distinctions of, race and 
place tell more clearly, and there is 
perhaps no Staffordshire grandee 
whose family archives could throw 
so much light upon domestic story 
as does the biography of the master 
potter, now, after the lapse of half a 
century, given into our hands, 

The life of Josiah Wedgwood 
could not have been presented to 
the world under a more seemly, 
not to say sumptuous, form. The 
first volume, which is all that has 
yet been given to the public, is of 
such a character as to make the 
second eagerly looked for. The 
biography itself, which is the one 
alluded to by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his speech at Burs- 
lem, has been most conscientiously 
executed, with a care and pains 
which professors of the modern 
superficial art of biography would do 
well to imitate; and as the author 
is a lady already well and favoura- 
bly known to the public, it is only 
necessary to say that she enters 
into her work con amore, and seems 
to have had special qualifications 
for it—having at once a personal 
acquaintance with the district and 
its industry, and a special enthu- 
siasm for the productions of the 
potter’s craft. Miss Meteyard has 
given much and minute labour, 
stretching over a period of fifteen 
years, to the collection of every de- 
tail which could throw light upon 
Wedgwood’s life; and her book is 
enriched by engravings, excellently 
and delicately rendered, of many 
of the cameos with which his great 
works were adorned, and of which 
we are promised still choicer ex- 
amples in the second volume. Most 
people have some faint conception 
of the revival, or rather of the new 
birth, of this art in England by 
Wedgwood’s long and _ diligent 





labours ; but any real acquaintanee 
with the subject is naturally as rare 
as is precise knowledge on any sub- 
ject in the present large and shal- 
low condition of general informa- 
tion to which education condemns 
most of us. It is thus not onl 
the story of a man who, fixing his 
eye steadily upon his aim in the 
obscurity of youth and a humble 
position, came at length, after a 
manful fight for it, to the realisa- 
tion of his hopes, and to a position 
of eminence and honour well and 
bravely won, which is one of the 
most interesting of all narratives; 
but at the same time the rise and 
progress of an art, in which every- 
body is more or less concerned, 
which is set before us in this book. 
There is nothing in the world so 
interesting as making, let the mate- 
rial and the process be what they 
will. .Making something out of 
nothing is the privilege of genius, 
a half- divine reflection from the 
prerogative of God; and the world 
owns the superiority of the gift by 
putting the Arts at the head of all 
work—above it, yet half belonging 
to it—a half-way step between the 
divine invisible mystery of creation 
and the human comprehensible fa- 
culty of producing by certain means 
a palpable end. And next to the 
wonderful power of making living 
souls and living faces with souls in 
them, which belongs to the poet 
and the painter, the art of making 
things fair and lovely and graceful, 
and of perpetual human use, out 
of any worthless commodity, is a 
craft most worthy of the respect, 
and attractive to the imagination, 
of the general world. To make a 
lump of clay into the fair vase, 
which is of itself half as beau- 
tiful as the roses that are placed 
in it—to beautify the humblest 
necessity of eating and  drink- 
ing by cups such as Hebe might 
have offered to Jove, and vessels 
worthy of containing the celestial 
nectar and ambrosia—to bring daz- 
zling colour and exquisite polish 
out of grimy earths and churl- 
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ish crystals—is a kind of magical 
operation. The very fundamental 
idea of a potter’s work is one which 
attracts the fancy. ‘‘ We are the clay, 
and Thou art the potter,” is one of 
the most touching and pathetic simili- 
tudes in Holy Writ. There is so lit- 
tle worth in the material, and so much 
in the work—the dead lump lies so 
inert and unsuggestive in the creative 
hands; and lo! under their touch it 
expands and lightens up, and gives 
with a kind of grudge what was in it. 
Was it really in it, all that world of 
use and endless service and impossi- 
ble beauty ?—or has the sovereign of 
the world, supreme below, compelled 
the humblest of his vassals thus to 
work for him? In this way the craft 
at its earliest lays hold of the imagin- 
ation. To puta kind of soul into the 
dull clay, is one of those primitive tri- 
umphs of mind over matter which can- 
not but give a certain delight to every 
intelligence which is still single and 
simple enough to perceive the great 
primitive analogies which bind all the 
world together. While confessing 
humbly that the amateur of old china, 
the man whose heart goes out in long- 
ings towards the ware of Henri IT., or 
any other monstrous rarity, is a won- 
der and a mystery beyond our limit- 
ed comprehension, there still seems 
tous a pleasure beyond that of the 
mere eye in the sight of household 
wealth of this description. Purity and 
grace and cordial gleams of sweet col- 
our in the daily garniture of the table, 
show like a smile upon the domestic 
countenance. It would be hard to tell 
how the shape of a bowl or jug should 
have any effect upon morality, as 
some people seem disposed to affirm ; 
and indeed it is sad to be obliged to 
acknowledge, that the improving in- 
fluence of art, even in its highest 
branches, remains a very doubtful 
matter, and one on which we should 
be loth to undertake the proof. But 
notwithstanding, we are free to con- 
fess that the man, and especially the 
woman, who does not care to enrich 
his or her table with vessels of do- 
mestic service fair and pleasant to the 
eye, isa man or woman with whom 
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we love not to dine, or pour the fra- 
grant tea, There are some people 
who have in this as in other matters 
a conscientious preference for ugly 
things — but such people do not 
read Maga, and to such an audi- 
ence we do not pretend to make any 
appeal. 

Miss Meteyard begins her special 
work, after a careful sketch of early 
pottery in general, by the following 
description of Staffordshire, and the 
natural qualities which indicated in 
advance the district now known as 
the Potteries :— 


““ Geologically speaking, the site of the 
great modern potteries of England had 
been prepared by nature for the staple it 
was to produce, Like the most celebrat- 
ed pottery-sites of antiquity—as those of 
Samos, Athens, and Etruria—it occupied 
the sloping base of a long chain of hills, 
where, in countless previous ages of sub- 
mergence and upheaval, the action of the 
sea had worn down the grit and limestone 
rocks of the immediate district into the 
form of clay; for though clays vary 
greatly in their composition, they are 
nothing more than mud derived from the 
attrition or wearing down of rocky sur- 
faces. The soil of the pottery district is 
naturally cold, wet, and clayey, but its 
bold and diversified sweep of surface ren- 
dered it eminently picturesque in former 
days, when the little pottery villages, ly- 
ing along a line of eight miles or more, 
were divided by wide strips of green 
moorland ; when the old timbered home- 
steads and stone-built country halls were 
surrounded by breadths of fields and gar- 
dens ; when the country was extensively 
wooded—for the oak and fern thrive well 
on a coal formation; and when the little 
streams which made their way from the 
higher gritstone were unsullied and un- 
absorbed. To the north lay the wilder 
country of moor, rock, stream, and bog, 
diversified by remnants of the grand old 
wood-lyme of Cheshire ; to the south and 
west stretched away a more level, com- 
paratively well-tilled and enclosed coun- 
try, towards the towns and villages of 
the central country, and the wooded, 
fruitful districts of eastern Cheshire and 
Shropshire. 

“Till far into the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the population of this district 
which covers an area of somewhat more 
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than twelve square miles, was under 
4000. A part of these were naturally 
employed in husbandry and handicrafts, 
in the coal-mines, and in the transporta- 
tion of goods and raw material; so that 
if we take the average of those employ- 
ed in the potworks at 1000, we have 
probably a fair estimate. The potworks 
themselves were sparsely scattered over 
this wide area. Two or three, perhaps, 
in each rural village, where they stood 
picturesquely amidst the thatched dwel- 
lings, small orchards and crofts, and 
clumps of ancient woodland; or else 
they stood, as more commonly they 
did, solitary on the green waste of the 
moor, an unenclosed highway passing 
hard by, and their vicinity marked by 
Shallow excavations for clay and coal, 
by the universal ‘shord-rucks,’ or heaps 
of broken pottery, and by the dammed- 
up spring or runnel that supplied water 
for the potter’s use. . . . The pot- 
ter’s oven was ordinarily about eight 
feet high and six feet wide, of a. round 
coped form, which at an early date was 
surrounded by a wall of clods, as 
an outwork to retain the heat; but 
this eventually gave place to a 
shed, or, as it is now termed, a 
‘hovel,’ formed of broken seggars 
roofed over with boughs and clods. 
Each potwork consisted of one such 
hovel, with thatched and open sheds 
for the use of the workmen, and for 
drying the unbaked ware; and an open 
tank, or, as it was termed, a ‘ sun-pan,’ 
in which the diluted clay underwent the 
process of evaporation. . 

“The number of men attached to each 
potwork appears to have been about 
eight, and to several of these a distinct 
working-shed was assigned. The throw- 
er had his, where he sat at a rude wheel 
fashioning the crock, the butter-pot, 
and the porringer; in the next shed the 
stouker or handler performed his work, 
and added the handle to cup or por- 
ringer ; and in a third the ware was or- 
namented with various colored slips. 
At that early date there seems to 
have been little division of labour. 
An average workman undertook, if ne- 
cessity required, the various operations 
of his art; and thus, in all its higher 
branches, much which appertained to 
manipulative delicacy and perfection 
-was lost. 

“There were cases, aS in the wilder 
districts of the moorlands, where a pot- 
work would be carried on by the joint 


exertions of a man and his son, or a 
labourer. The one dug the necessary 
clay, the other fashioned and fired the 
ware; whilst the mother or daughter, 
when the goods were ready, loaded the 
panniered asses, and took hpr way to 
distant hamlet and town till her mer. 
chandise was sold. She then returned 
with shop-goods to the solitary potwork. 
In this way the men would be left for 
weeks together to shift for themselves, 
catching no glimpse of human faee, and 
with nothing for their gaze but the blue 
heavens and far-reaching moors.” 


There is something agreeable in 
this picture of primitive industry, in 
the little domestic manufactory all 
self-contained and sufficing, with its 
material at hand, and all its processes 
practicable without any aid from with- 
out; and it would be quite possible 
to make a pretty little bit of romance 
out of all these picturesque elements. 
But fact and Miss Meteyard are inflex- 
ible, and there is no romance to be 
extracted, in her severely-truthful 
hands, from this combination of si- 
lence and solitude, and diligent mak- 
ing, and steady ‘mutual assistance. 
Allthat can be said for the ancient 
Staffordshire potters is as follows :— 


“ Potworks of this kind only produced 
the very coarsest descriptions of ware— 
such as crocks, pitchers, slab-like baking 
dishes, and porringers—all of which were 
partially glazed with lead ore. Their 
owners were a rude and lawless race— 
half poachers, half gypsies—who met at 
fairs and markets, and held occasionally 
drunken revels in the wilder parts of their 
own district, such as that of the Flash, 
lying midway between Leek, Congleton, 
and Buxton. They spoke the wildest 
moorland dialect ; and the women, when 
thus wandering, invariably assumed a par- 
tially male costume. They led the way 
before their gang of sorry beasts, pipe in 
mouth and stick in hand, as ready for a 
brawi as for an oath, and, thus unsexed, 
pursued their calling.” 


The art, however, and the condi- 
tion of the artificers, had both im- 
proved greatly before we arrive at 
the immediate forerunners and pre- 
decessors of Wedgwood, who were 
in many cases his own ancestors. 
Though life was still maintained 
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under primitive conditions, Thomas 
Wedgwood of the Churchyard, 
though the designation is somewhat 
dismal, was of a very different class 
from the half-sdvage Peter Bell of 
the Staffordshire wilds. Miss Mete- 
yard has fully established a point 
which she seems to have taken great 
pains to prove, that her hero’s de- 
scent was from worthy and well-to- 
do people, of good repute in their 
elit district, and of comfort- 
able substance in their way. His 
father took his trade, like his name, 
from generations of Staffordshire 
potters, wealthy in industry and 
skill and children, to whom the 
inevitable potwork seemed to have 
been as much a necessary of exist- 
ence as the house which reared its 
homely roof close by, and acted as 
a nursery to the workers in clay. 
All the Wedgwoods, cousins, bro- 
thers, and kindred, followed the 
same craft, and there were enough 
of them about Burslem to puzzle 
the most diligent genealogist. They 


were not rich, but they were all. 


comfortably off, and capable of leav- 


ing something to their children to 
provide other kilns and sun-pans 


when their time had come. The 
life lived by these good people con- 
tinued to be primitive in the ex- 
treme, but already the better edu- 
cated among them had begun to 
essay improvements, which herald- 
ed the way of future progress. It 
was still, however, ware of the sim- 
plest description that was produced. 
The Churchyard works “ only turn- 
ed out black and mottled ware of 
the kind commonly sold to the 
cratemen, consisting of coarse bak- 
ing-dishes, milk-pans, crocks, pots, 
jugs, porringers, and __ pitchers.” 
The expenses and profits of 
this establishment are shown in 
a statement drawn up by Josiah 
Wedgwood himself, which throws 
&@ more distinct light upon the 
homely manufactory than a world 
of statistics. In this the best work- 
men are reckoned as receiving six 
shillings a-week of payment, and 
the inferior ones are rated at four 
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shillings. Coals for the week’s con- 
sumption, forty-eight horse-loads, 
cost eight shillings, and “‘ the master’s 
profit, besides six shillings for his 
labour,” is set down at ten shillings ; 
though this is said to be “ rated ra- 
ther high.” There were at this time 
thirty-eight similar establishments in 
the little town of Burslem, four of 
which were conducted by Wedg- 
woods, all sprung from the same 
stock ; and the Thomas Wedgwood, 
from whose immediate household the 
great renovator of the craft was to 
come, was a man who had bought 
himself a pew in the church, and 
was evidently of substantial repu- 
tation among his neighbours. On 
this income of sixteen shillings a- 
week, aided perhaps by a problema- 
tical ‘‘ small independence ” which 
Miss Meteyard thinks the circum- 
stances demand, he brought up a 
large family in such virtuous and 
thrifty fashion as the period and 
their position permitted. ‘“ The 
dwelling occupied by Thomas 
Wedgwood, as by his father be- 
fore him, was, like the rest of the 
village houses, thatched and tim- 
bered, the interstices of the wood- 
work being filled in with mortar, 
the eaves deep, and the casements 
leaded.” There were already in 
this dwelling “five or six children 
under ten years of age, and several 
older,” when Josiah, the youngest, 
was born, in July 1730. Half the in- 
habitants of Burslem were bound in 
ties of relationship to the family in 
the Churchyard cottage. “It has 
been hitherto assumed,” Miss Mete- 
yard says, and it is evidently a point 
which she is warmly interested in 
setting right, with a natural pride 
for her hero, in which everybody 
who has ever had a hero must 
sympathise, “‘ that he was born in 
a mean hovel, surrounded by the 
rudest associations, and while yet 
a child consigned to the coarsest 
drudgery.” But the facts of the 
case entirely contradict this hypo- 
thesis. His relatives, all Wedg- 
woods like himself, reckoned among 
them the most intelligent and lead- 
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ing men of the district—people, in- 
terested not only in the advance of 
pottery, but in all the great works 
then beginning, and the universal 
stir of reviving industry. One of 
his relations, a childless old lady, 
whose property eventually came to 
the “ Churchyard” family, had even 
connected herself by a multiplicity 
of marriages with the aristocracy of 
the district. His father “seems to 
have been a very skilful potter, and 
fertile in those suggestions and ex- 
pedients which long practice and a 
considerable knowledge of an art 
confer ; for at the distance of many 
years we find the old workmen, who 
had passed into the service of his 
great son, referring back to the 
methods or receipts of their former 
master.” His mother was the 
daughter of one of the old stock of 
Nonconformist clergymen, ‘‘a small 
and delicately-organised woman, of 
unusual quickness, sensibility, and 
kindness of heart,” enforcing among 
her children, notwithstanding her 
husband's dignity as churchwarden 
and his ownership of a pew in church, 
“the. gravity and moral discipline 
of the sect amongst which she had 
been bred.’”’ A man whose life was 
to be occupied with the develop- 
ment of a great industry could not 
have desired a better parentage, all 
the more as by father and mother 
alike, and all his connections and 
surroundings, he was more and more 
deeply rooted in the ancestral soil, 
out of which, in the most literal 
way, his great triumphs and suc- 
cesses were to come. 

Nor was education neglected in 
this homely household. “It is 
certain that the worthy and sub- 
stantial class from which Wedgwood 
sprang were, generally speaking, as 
well educated as the greater portion of 
the gentry.” And by the time the little 
Josiah was seven years old, he and his 
brothers and sisters trudged daily, ac- 
cording to MissMeteyard’s description, 


* Across the pleasant fields of Wol- 
stanton to Newcastle, to a school kept by 
a man of superior education named John 
or Thomas Blunt, who occupied a large 


and very old half-timbered house in the 
market-place. At this period 
the worthy schoolmaster must have been 
a man past middle life. His attainments 
were above the average of men in his 
position, for besides some classical know- 
ledge, he was acquainted with mathemat- 
ics ; he studied and made experiments in 
chemistry, taught writing and arithmetic 
in an admirable manner, and was a strict 
disciplinarian. . . . In the same 
school as young Josiah were many of his 
future contemporaries—as the Mayers of 
Newcastle, the Henshalls, the Taylors of 
Burslem, the Booths, the Daniels, and 
others. Sprightly and yet grave, the 
little Josiah was a general favourite, 
Among his companions he was distin- 
guished for uncommon vivacity and hu- 
mour. They were attached to him by his 
warm and generous temper ; and his re- 
puted sagacity marked him out as a lead- 
er in their boyish sports. It is handed 
down that he thus early betrayed his ex- 
traordinary eye for construction by his 
use of the scissors. Borrowing a pair 
from his sisters or the other girls, and 
with paper torn from a copy-book, or 
brought by the lads for the purpose, he 
would cut out the most surprising things— 
as an army at combat, a fleet at sea, a 
house and garden, or a whole potwork, 
and the shapes of the ware made in it. 
These cuttings, when wetted, were stuck 
the whole length of the sloping desks, to 
the exquisite delight of the scholars, but 
often to the great wrath of the severe 
pedagogue.” 


This is a very pleasant little sha- 
dow of the future, and it is seldom 
that the playthings of the infant 
artist represent so distinctly the 
nature of his coming labours as did 
those rude white paper cameos on 
the dusky desk, among all that tribe 
of little potters brought into the 
world for the express purpose, as 
it seems, of working out such capa- 
bilities as were in them, in the fa- 
miliar clay. Josiah’s walk across 
the fields, seven miles there and 
back, to school, shows at once an ap- 
preciation of the value of education 
on the part of his parents, and that 
happy exemption from any sort of 
nervousness about the physical ca- 
pabilities of the children which is 
so much a failing among the more 
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sensitive households of the present 
day ; and Miss Meteyard feels certain 
that this continual contact with 
nature and its harmonies and beau- 
ties was “not lost upon the observ- 
ant child, whose eye even then may 
have learned to love those tints 
which in after years were such fa- 
vourites with him in decoration — 
such as the harmonious commin- 
gling of blues and greens, ruddy 
and russet colours with dark greens, 
and yellows with paler greens.” It 
is also a tradition of his childhood 
that ‘‘some shelves in one of his 
father’s working-sheds were turned 
into a sort of museum, being de- 
corated with fossii shells and other 
curiosities which the men who at- 
tended the coal-laden pack-horses 
from Sneyd and Norton Green 
bronght from the mines there,” and 
that having found a fragment of 
“the pseudo-Samian ware,” ‘he 
was so delighted with its colour, 
glaze, and impressed ornaments, 
that he carried it home, and care- 
fully preserved it on his mother’s 
dresser-shelvyes. At an earlier date 
he took pleastire in contrasting the 
colours of her patchwork, thus prov- 
ing how soon came into use the 
powers of his artistic eye for colour 
and his classic taste for form.” 
Perhaps this conclusion is too 
decided to be drawn from premises 
so simple, but at least the young 
potter was trained under influences 
well adapted to foster his energy 
and inventive genius, if not his 
taste. A community entirely de- 
voted to one occupation was na- 
turally disposed to take an interest 
at least in everything likely to 
make new openings for its indus- 
try and enterprise. It is true that 
Josiah Wedgwood’s brother, to 
whom the paternal house and works 
descended after his father’s death, 
is described as ‘an unambitious 
man, disinclined to leave the com- 
mon track.” “He had not the 
least sympathy with his young bro- 
ther’s ardent love for their joint 
art, but, on the contrary, was con- 
stantly reproving him for giving 
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way to what he considered an idle 
and unprofitable curiosity in mak- 
ing experiments and trying new 
processes, and earnestly counselled 
him not to risk his future prosper- 
ity in forming new schemes and 
endless illusive projects.” But 
nevertheless there must have been 
something in the very atmosphere 
of the place, pervaded as it was 
with the smoke of the ovens and 
the technicalities of the trade, which 
must have stimulated the young 
man, who was at once a skilful 
workman, and felt himself capable 
of something better. And then the 
potter’s craft was not without its 
semi-romantic examples and _ its 
legendary age; tales of how it 
grew from one stage to another 
were not lacking to fire the ambi- 
tion of the young artificer; and 
the age was one which had taken a 
craze for porcelain, and vaunted the 
foreign manufactory, to the confusion 
of all true British workmen; which 
of itself had no doubt something to 
do with the development of the art. 

Wedgwood’s father died early, and 
it was with his brother that he was 
apprenticed and learned his trade — 
which had to be begun at an early 
age. 


“If throwing were to be one of the 
branches taught, it necessitated that 
the learner should be very young, in 
order that the touch should be trained 
to an exquisite delicacy, and the muscles 
of the wrist so formed and strengthened 
as to insure altogether the utmost mani- 
pulative skill. This was beginning, in 
his own strong phrase, ‘at the lowest 
round of the ladder.’ With such an 
exquisite eye for proportion as he pos- 
sessed, his skill in throwing or forming 
the vessel upon the potter’s wheel soon 
became extraordinary, and rivalled that 
of the best workmen in the neighbour- 
hood. Though subsequently disused, 
as we shall see, he always retained his 
marvellous skill in this direction; so 
that at the distance of forty years he 
could still give a practical example to 
his throwers; and by merely poising a 
newly-thrown vessel in his left hand, 
he would tell at a glance its defects or 
beauties. If it failed even minutely in 
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its geometrical proportions, he would, 
before his leg was taken off, break it 
up with the stick which he then always 
carried, remarking as he did so, ‘ This 
won’t do for Josiah Wedgwood.’ ” 

This allusion is to an infirmity 
which seems to have overshadowed 
his entire life. While quite a child, 
he had smallpox in a very serious 
form, which affected and left a per- 

. manent weakness in his right knee. 
Returning strength seems to have 
wrought a temporary amendment, 
but this did not last long; and 
when he had reached his sixteenth 
year, he was obliged to give up the 
more active labours of the “ throw- 
er,” and to sit at work with his 
leg supported on a stool. ‘“‘ For 
twenty-two years further,” says his 
sympathetic biographer, “he bore 
patiently with his great infirmity, 
suffering much pain, often laid by 
for days and weeks together; and 
when at last he calmly decided to 
undergo amputation, it was not 
from any selfish motives of personal 
ease, but to render himself more 
efficient for the due performance of 
those great duties which genius and 
industry had already made _pre- 
eminently his.” This is, no doubt, 
a somewhat magnificent statement, 
which might have been more appro- 

. priately put in simpler words ; for 
Wedgwood was not a man of the 

martyr class, nor were his duties 
such as to require the sacrifice; and 
there is no evidence in the book 
that he was more indifferent to mo- 
tives of personal ease than other 
men. It was one of the many 
illnesses occasioned by this infir- 
mity which brought him first in 
contact with his lifelong friend and 
future partner, Thomas Bentley, who 
was brought to him, when laid up 
on one occasion in Liverpool, by 

a kind doctor, who felt that his 

patient needed something more 
effectual than physic. His leg con- 
tinued to afflict him in various 


ways, constantly getting hurt, as is 
the luck of the feeblest member, 
and laying him up on many occa- 
sions, until he finally resolved to 
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sacrifice it, as Miss Meteyard says, 
to “the due performance of hig 
great duties’—but that is a mo- 
ment of his life not touched upon 
in the volume before us. 

It was under such circumstances 
that the young potter grew up 
to be a man—the youngest of his 
family, and with no apparent rea- 
son why he should overturn the 
course of nature, and become its 
most important member. He grew 
up to make pots, jugs, and porrin- 
gers, but he was not content with 
these homely results. And already, 
as we have said, the potter’s craft 
had its little traditionary story and 
fabulous age of romance to attract 
the imagination of the young work- 
man. In England nobody had gone 
the length which Bernard Palissy 
went, nor yet produced results to 
be compared with his; but still 
the early history of the art had not 
been without movement and even 
excitement, in its way. Not much 
more than half a century before, 
while still the Staffordshire potters 
aimed at nothing higher than the 
rude jugs and butterpots of country 
use, “two strangers, of foreign 
speech and reserved manners, made 
their appearance in the neighbour- 
hood of Burslem.” They were 
German potters, bent upon making 
use of the mineral wealth of the 
district, without, however, giving 
their own secret in return. ‘‘ They 
employed about their works the 
most stupid boys and men; they 
hired an idiot to turn the thrower’s 
wheel; they locked these people 
into their respective departments of 
labour, and searched them strictly 
when dismissed.” Notwithstand- 
ing these precautions they were out- 
witted, as was natural. A youth, pre- 
tending to know nothing of pottery, 
and outdoing imbecility itself in his 
demonstrations of weakness, got ad- 
mittance into the work, and stole all 
their secrets. Miss Meteyard is in- 
dignant that nobody should have 
condemned so illegitimate a way of 
procuring information ; but still she 
herself shows an inclination to con 
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done the sins of Astbury, which 
were committed out of love for his 
trade. The secrets thus discovered 
concerned a ware made in imitation 
of ‘the red unglazed ware of Japan,” 
which had been lately introduced by 
Indian merchants, and which was 
used for teapots, cups and saucers, 
ladles, &c. The deceiver who thus 
sinned for his craft’s sake, establish- 
ed, immediately after, a potwork on 
bis own account, in which he carried 
on his work, proceeding in a more 
honest and praiseworthy way to 
further discoveries. He began by 
improving the glaze used for the 
inside of the culinary vessels which 
he produced; and the ultimate re- 
sult of his experiments was the 
production of “a white ware which, 
for body and colour, was superior 
to any yet seen in the Potteries.” 
A further discovery was made in 
a striking and picturesque way. 
While on one of those journeys to 
London on horseback, which the 
manufacturers of old seemed to 
have enjoyed, 


“The horse Astbury rode became af- 
fected with a disorder in one of its eyes; 
he therefore, upon arriving at Banbury, 
consulted the ostler of the inn at which 
he stayed. The man, well skilled in sim- 
ple remedies, fetched a nodule of the 
flint common in the neighbourhood, burnt 
it to a red heat in the fire of the room in 
which the traveller sat, and after plunging 
it into water, reduced it easily into a fine 
powder. A portion of this he blew into 
the horse’s eyes, to their immediate relief 
and present cure. Astbury watched this 
process; and being attracted by the 
whiteness of the calcined flint, and the 
easy method by which it had been re- 
duced to powder, it occurred to him, by 
one of those happy inferences which, em- 
pirical as they are, have been so fruitful 
of results in relation to scientific advance, 
that the same substance might be found 
useful as a material in pottery. Willing 
to try the experiment, he had some 
flints collected and forwarded by waggon 
to Shelton, where, upon his return, they 
were fired in a kiln after the ware was 
baked, and then pulverised in a mortar. 
This powder he mixed with pipeclay and 
water, and tried it as a wash for hollow 
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ware. The result exceeding his expecta- 
tions, he eventually introduced calcined 
flint into the body of his white ware with 
the best possible effect, both as regarded 
a larger amount of vitrification and a 
purer colour.” 


One improvement naturally leads 
to another, and there are few things 
more interesting than the connec- 
tion between the different branches 
of mechanics and the way in which 
one mind sets another a-working. 
The flint, thus taken prisoner and 
made a vassal of, was found to be a 
dangerous vassal, improving, no 
doubt, the pottery, but killing the 
workmen who breathed its fine im- 
palpable dust into their wearied 
lungs; which fact struck another 
thoughtful and humble man at his 
work, though the trade was not his 
own, nor himself endangered by it. 
This man, Thomas Benson, was 4 
painter, brought by accident, as 
people say, from London to Lord 
Gower’s seat at Trentham, which 
was then undergoing renovation. It 
occurred to him that the flints might 
be ground like painter’s colours, and 
at great cost and pains he proceeded 
to verify his idea. In place of the 
dangerous process of beating down 
the flints in a mortar, he took out a 
patent for grinding them under water 
—an operation which proved entirely 
successful. ‘‘ The invention proved 
of immense service to the whole 
district. Workmen were no longer 
deterred by risk to their lives and 
health from engaging in certain 
branches of the trade; and the 
hands of the masters thus strength- 
ened, they’ could supply the in- 
creased demand, chiefly for export, 
which the gradual improvement in 
their white salt-glazed ware stimu- 
lated.” Benson, as was natural, was 
ruined. “The sums he borrowed to 
carry out his improvements and 
secure his patents led to embar- 
rassments, and these to ruin; 
and it is said he died in the most 
reduced circumstances,” which is 
an unintentional lesson interjected 
into the midst of all this talk about 
pottery, to the effect that you may 
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improve a manufacture without any 
harm to yourself, but that when it 
is men’s lives you would save, it 
_is your life that must goin their 
place. For there are still, happily, 
some ways in which a man may re- 
deem his brother. This, however, 
by the way. A son of Astbury’s, 
carrying out his hereditary work, 
was the first to produce the cream- 
colored ware, which Wedgwood 
afterwards brought to such perfec- 
tion; and thus a gradual process of 
improvement continued to go on, 
not without occasional interrup- 
tions and commotions, as when a 
pugnacious potter, not willing to 
share his discoveries with his 
neighbours, brought one of them to 
justice for ‘“ washing the inside of 
his hollow ware with a mixture of 
flint and clay.” The prosecutor in 
this case was nonsuited, to the joy 
of all the trade; and the presid- 
ing judge addressed the assembled 
multitude with homely distinctness 
in his charge. ‘‘Go home, potters! 
make whatever pots you please, 
only do make them,” said this im- 
partial representative of the law; 
and the potters seem to have ac- 
cepted the judicial counsel. The 
early representatives of the Wedg- 
wood family seem also to have 
added their mite to the improve- 
ment of their craft; and thus it 
went on gaining ground gradually 
and surely. The first attempts 
at ornamentation had been rude 
enough, consisting of coloured 
“ slips’?— which we suppose to 
mean layers of coloured clay laid 
on in ornamental forms — lines 
scratched with a nail, &c.; but the 
art had made great strides since 
that early period. Many small or- 
namental articles had begun to be 
produced, and the service of the 
tea-table had already enlisted all 
the skill of Staffordshire. 


“The white ware now manufactured in 
considerable quantities—1730-1760, and 
chiefly for exportation—was occasionally 
coloured with metallic oxides, glazed with 
salt or lead ore; and when the articles 
were produced by competent hagds, they 


were often admirable. Sometimes these 
effects were produced by the old method 
of mixed clays; and marble, agate, and 
other natural bodies were thus imitated, 
whilst the forms were often highly em- 
bossed ; but the more usual and improved 
method was to colour the ware in the 
clay or biscuit state with zaffre, manga- 
nese, or copper, the articles being after- 
wards glazed with black, red, or white 
lead. Coffee and tea pots were usually 
coloured black, but faney table-plates— 
—as those for cake, fruit, and sweetmeats 
—were varied by scalloped or embossed 
rims, and so coloured as to resemble the 
finest tortoiseshell, or the variations and 
veinings of the ripened melon. Models 
and moulds were made for these articles 
in great variety; and when spouts and 
handles were required, much fancy was 
displayed in their forms. Small dishes 
to hold pickles were modelled from natu- 
ral leaves, and being coloured with oxide 
of copper in various shades of green, 
were known as ‘pickle leaves.’ When 
the modelling and colouring were alike 
good, as is the case with Wheildon’s 
ware, and in after days at Etruria, these 
little dishes were artistic gems, and sought 
for, as we shall see, as adjuncts to the 
costliest services of enamelled cream 
ware. The tortoiseshell was produced 
by applying manganese ore to the biscuit 
with a sponge; if darker tints were re- 
quired, powdered ironstone was added; 
and a variety of other fancy wares, as 
‘ yellow,’ ‘ cauliflower,’ and ‘melon,’ were 
the result of a like use of ochre and the 
metallic oxides. The tints of the agate- 
ware, used for knife-hafts and snuff-boxes, 
resulted from zaffre laid delicately on with 
a hair-pencil, and covered with a thin wash 
or glaze of flint and lead ore. Another 
variation in colour was effected on the 
engine lathe, different coloured slips 
being blown from the spout of a vessel, 
and so commingled whilst the article to 
be ornamented was thus in rotation. 
Occasionally the table-plates were deco- 
rated with a sort of rude grass-work, col- 
oured green or blue; and just prior to 
Wedgwood’s commencing business at 
the Ivy House, lines of blue or brown 
were introduced as an edging to table 
ware; and hence it was known as 
‘blue’ or ‘brown lined ware.’ As yet, 
there was neither ‘painting’ nor 
‘printing.’ ‘The blue painting,’ so 
called, was in use in many of the 
English potteries prior to 1710, but 
the art was of the rudest possible cha- 
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racter, being mere lines or strokes 
formed with a stick or finger, and into 
which powdered zafire was dusted, 
whilst clouds or groundwork was a 
mere smear effected by a rag. The 
amount of art displayed was not greater 
than that upon a schoolboy’s slate, or the 
tracings of a savage on the sea-shore 
sand; and even this amount was not 
original. Where scenery was depicted, 
it was a mere imitation of designs on 
the old blue Oriental porcelain, in which 
truth was outraged and taste disregard- 
ed, and the copies were still worse. At 
a later date this so-called ‘blue paint- 
ing’ was a little improved, The lines 
on the ware were scratched in by a sharp- 
pointed nail, and women were taught 
and largely employed in this branch of 
rude decoration; but nothing original 
was attempted, Oriental barbarisms in 
art being still slavishly copied.” 


Such was the state of affairs when 
young Wedgwood became a man. He 
had already begun to make improve- 
ments, and to dream of analysis and 
experiment before his apprenticeship 
was over; and it was to this period, 
Miss Meteyard tells us with a quaint 
seriousness, that probably belongs the 
specimen known as “ Josiah Wedg- 
wood’s first teapot,” and still rever- 
enily preserved at Etruria. There is 
no reason why a first teapot should 
not be as venerable in its way as a 
first picture or statue; but there is 
undoubtedly a certain serio-comic air 
in the announcement. The elder 
brother, Thomas Wedgwood, was 
unambitious and not venturesome ; 
and he apparently declined the pro- 
posal of his young and adventurous 
brother to enter into partnership 
with him. Josiah carried, according- 
ly, his talents elsewhere, and began 
the world as manager of Cliff Bank 
Pottery, near Stoke, where he found 
partners or employers—for there is 
a little uncertainty which is meant 
—fully disposed to exploiter his 
services. But Josiah Wedgwood 
was evidently not a man “to be 
put upon,” and this engagement 
was of short duration, though long 
enough to show a marked improve- 
ment in the work produced. He 
was then for a short time in part- 
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nership with an intelligent potter 
named Wheildon, who had already 
made great advances in his craft; 
and though the young Josiah was 
only about twenty, so well was he 
known as a youth of promise in the 
potter’s country, that one of the par- 
ticulars of the agreement between 
him and his partner was to the effect 
“that he should practise for their 
joint benefit such secret processes as 
genius and experimental industry 
had made his, but this without any 
necessity of revealing to others what 
they were.” He signalised himself 
while with Wheildon by the inven- 
tion of “‘a new kind of green ware, 
exquisitely moulded, in perfect imi- 
tation of such natural objects as 
leaves and fruits,” of which pickle- 
dishes, plates for confections and 
preserves, dessert-services, and even 
cups and saucers, were made; while 
at the same time all the accustomed 
manufactures of the pottery im- 
proved in taste and quality. “ The 
choicest of the small wares which 
can be traced to this period of Wheil- 
don’s partnership with Wedge- 
wood were,” Miss Meteyard tells 
us, “the little oval snuff-boxes,” 
which were “real gems.” Articles 
of this description were largely pur- 
chased by the hardware merchants 
of Birmingham, which was then a 
town daily rising in importance ; 
and this early connection with so 
great a centre of industry proved of 
importance afterwards to the young 
potter. His partnership with Wheil- 
don lasted something between six 
and nine years; and when it termi- 
nated Wedgwood returned to his 
native place, Burslem, and- settled 
there; beginning work finally on 
his own account in premises let to 
him by another family of Wedg- 
woods related to his own, veteran 
potters, at that time retiring from 
their business, the Wedgwoods of 
“the Big House.” Here he made 
his beginning, humble enough, yet 
evidently with a reputation such as 
it is good for a young man to start 
with—the reputation not only of 
enterprise and ability in his trade, 
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but of trustworthiness and good 
faith. The local aristocracy began 
to notice and give him orders, and 
his good sense made him accept all 
honest and legitimate means of 
making himself known. When a 
piece of delft was wanting to make 
up a dinner-service, Wedgwood 
took the utmost pains to replace it, 
bringing ‘“‘all his skill to work,” 
and not despising the trouble neces- 
sary. In short, he conducted himself 
like a man of business, desirous of 
establishing a substantial and ser- 
viceable connection, and capable of 
postponing his own individual am- 
bitions and fancies until they and 
the time should be alike ripe. This 
indeed is his most distinct charac- 
teristic during his whole career. 
He is no fanatic, like Palissy—his 
genius is a serviceable and modest 
spirit, which can be kept in the 
background when necessary, and 
which is quite content to carry on 
its enterprises in moderation. When 
other fuel is not to be found, he 
leaves the furniture alone, and does 
not harm the domestic sanctities, 
nor even the instincts of respecta- 
bility. It is indeed a kind of art 
totally different from that which 
inspires such a solitary dreamer as 
Palissy, which gives an agreeable 
stimulus and spur to the energies 
of Wedgwood. It is not anything 
which he can produce with his own 
hand, and gloat over as his own work, 
and from the fame of which he can 
draw an artist’s reputation, which 
seduces him. This kind of indivi- 
dual thirst after production and 
fame, is in many respects more pic- 
turesque than the more moderate 
and yet broader ambition of the 
English potter. He is a potter “to 
his trade;” but before he was a 
potter he was an Englishman—a 
Staffordshire man—a member of a 
community full of mutual interests 
and connections. Love of art with 
him is not single, but is conjoined 
with love of country, love of com- 
fort, love of a good estate and the 
respect of his neighbours, and the 
progress of his district. All these 


are modifying influences, which ab- 
solutely prevent a man from feed- 
ing his artist frenzy and his furnace 
with his wife’s tables and chairs, 
It is his grand object to make 
his own fortune, to improve the 
English potteries, and ingraft art 
upon industry, so far as unfailing 
energy, patience, and devotion can 
do it. But he has many other ob- 
jects, by the way, that invest the 
potter with broader attributes than 
those that belong to the solitary 
and one-idea’d artist. No doubt it 
was for the ultimate advancement 
of the craft that the district should 
be traversed by those water high- 
ways, the first grand facilitation 
of inland commerce, the canals of 
Brindley and Bridgewater; but a 
visionary artist would no doubt have 
thought the time occupied by such 
a secondary mode of promoting the 
objects of his art, to be so much 
time lost. Wedgwood, however, 
never lost sight of his individual 
object, although he took the pains, 
by the way, to interest himself in all 
public matters which came within 
his sphere, and specially in this 
great work of inland navigation, 
which he seems to have worked at 
zealously, and had a great share in 
carrying through. His discussion 
of the canals was continually varied 
by consultations about the “cream 
ware,” by diligent collection of mo- 
dels everywhere, and prints from 
which models could be made, and 
by constant experiments in chemis- 


try and in practical pottery, with a. 


view to the improvement and per- 
fection of his goods. For this his 
zeal, which sometimes reaches the 
length of enthusiasm, never failed 
him, but it did not absorb or swal- 
low up his life. 

The universal railway, to which 
we have now become so used that 
it is difficult even to realize the pre- 
railroad period, or to understand 
how people did without so neces- 
sary an accompaniment of exist- 
ence, has taken all the préstige, and 
the greater part of the utility, out 
of the canals, which once were re- 
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rded as so interesting and import- 
ant; and it is curious to catch a 
limpse, as we do in this volume, of 
the busy agitators who put all their 
powers in motion to influence the 
pular mind in favour of Inland Nav- 
igation and the Great Trunk Canal. 
In this work Wedgwood and his friend 
Thomas Bentley both took a most en- 
ergetic share. Bentley, when Wedg- 
wood made his acquaintance, was a 
Liverpool merchant, at a time when 
Liverpool was, as Miss Meteyard de- 
scribes it, ‘‘a pleasant country town, 
with fields and grass-clad uplands ly- 
ing round it.” His brilliant qualities, 
both of mind and person, captivated 
the potter, as they seem to have also 
captivated his biographer. Wedg- 
wood was laid up with his bad knee, 
very forlorn and solitary, in Liverpool, 
when the considerate doctor who was 
in attendance on the stranger entered 
his room, ‘“‘accompanied by a hand- 
some, well-dressed man, of most at- 
tractive manners and courtly air. He 
came forward, with his gallant bow 
and courtly manner,” says Miss Mete- 
yard, warming into enthusiasm, ‘“‘and 
immediately cheerfulness entered the 
sick-room, and a new interest came 
into the patient’s life. From that mo- 
ment these men were more than bro- 
thers. Friendship is hardly the word 
for the zeal, kindliness, truth, unself- 
ishness, inflexible justice, with which 
one served the other.” Naturally, 
the biographer gives some care and 
fulness to her sketch of the man who 
was of such importance to her hero. 
He was of good family, from Derby- 
shire, and had ‘‘ become a member of 
one of the most liberal sections of 
Dissent.” Miss Meteyard afterwards 
identifies as ‘‘ Presbyterians” the sect 
to which Mr. Bentley belonged; but 
as extreme liberality is an altogether 
novel qualification of that name, and 
as Dr. Priestley soon appears as 
one of Bentley’s associates, there can 
be no doubt that she means to de- 
scribe the body of Unitarians, heirs 
of the form without the faith of the 
old Nonconformists, who have long 
had so firm a footing in Lancashire. 
He was of good education, had tray- 
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elled a good deal, spoke with fluency 
both French and Italian, and had an 
admirable knowledge of antique art. 
Wedgwood seems to have attached 
himself at once to the mar who, with 
all these remarkable qualifications, 
was but a Manchester warehouse- 
man in Liverpool; and the two were 
henceforward connected in all their 
ways and occupations. It would be 
vain to attempt, in our limited space, 
to give an account of all their various 
modes of activity ; but there are some 
letters of Wedgwood to his friend, 
which will illustrate at once the union 
between them, and the complexion of 
their time, as well as give the best 
possible idea of the literary matter 
which is to be found in Miss Mete- 
yard’s volume. The correspondence 
begins as follows :— 


“My much-esteemed friend, —If you 
will give me leave to call you so, and 
will not think the address too free, I 
shall not care how Quakerish or other- 
wise antique it may sound, as it perfectly 
corresponds with the sentiments I have, 
and wish to continue, towards you; nor 
is there a day passes but I reflect with a 
pleasing gratitude upon the many kind 
offices I received in my confinement at 
your hospitable town. My good doctor, 
and you in particular, have my warmest 
gratitude for the share you both had in 
promoting my recovery ; and I know he 
is too well acquainted with the influence 
of a good flow of spirits (whatever they 
are) upon the whole animal economy, to 
refuse you your share of merit in this 
instance. Believe me, I could with plea- 
sure dwell much longer upon this subject, 
and say a great deal more without offend- 
ing against that excellent rule in your 
MS. upon the article. of letter-writing, 
which teacheth not to belie our own fail- 
ings in writing better th'ngs of any person, 
cc., than we think is strictly true ; but I 
know your delicacy in this point, and I 
have done. I find by the papers that 
the subscriptions for Thomson’s works 
is opened again, and I intend to add my 
name to the list, or at least become a 
purchaser, which may do as well. I wish 
I could do the same by an excellent piece 
upon female education which I once had 
the pleasure of reading in MS. Why 
will not the benevolent author be pre- 
vailed upon to publish a thing which 
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would benefit thousands without hurting 
one ?” " 


The benevolent author is, of 
course, Bentley himself; and, no 
doubt, enlightened views of every 
kind might at that period be ade- 
quately expressed by “an excellent 
piece on Female Education,” just 
as it might be an excellent test of 
the intelligence of an advanced 
Parsee gentleman at the present 
day: but there is something very 
quaint in the discussion of such a 
subject between the two men, one 
of whom was unmarried, and the 
other a childless young widower. 
Bentley afterwards wrote, to all ap- 
pearance well and effectively, on 
a subject probably more in his way, 
the Inland Navigation question, 
which he, like Wedgwood, sup- 
ported strongly. He was, at the 
same time, a busy and important 
man in all the public matters_ of 
the community to which he ‘be- 
longed. The next letter which we 
will quote, and which some of our 
readers in Scotland may find in- 
structive at this moment, refers to 
the affairs of the Octagon chapel 
which Mr. Bentley and his friends 
had built for their “liberal section 
of Dissent.” These good people 
preferred “a liturgy and a set form 
of prayer to extempore devotional 
exercise, at the same time retaining 
the usual scruples with respect to 
the Athanasian Creed, with its 
damnatory clauses, and other parts 
of the Common Prayer which either 
savoured of Catholicism or did not 
allow of sufficient latitude of opin- 
ion. To meet these views and 
wishes, a liturgy consisting of three 
distinct services was drawn up,” 
about which Wedgwood thus makes 
inquiries :— 


“When you favor me with a line, I 
shall be glad to hear if you have fixed 
upon another minister for your Octagon ; 
. . . and when your Prayers are pub- 
lished I should be glad to buy two or 
three copies of them. I wish they had 
been published two or three months ago 
—we should have stood a chance of hay- 


ing them made use of in our neighbour. 
hood, A gentleman at Newcastle hag 
built a chapel in one of our villages 
which lay at an inconvenient distance 
from the mother church. When the 
building was finished, he applied to the 
bishop and prayed his lordship to give 
it his blessing, which was refused from 
motives that do no honour to the cloth, 
and are not worth troubling you with. 
The good old gentleman, who was late 
an attorney, now one of his Majesty’s 
justices of the peace, being unwilling 
that his pious endeavours to instruct 
the ignorant should be lost to the poor 
inhabitants, went to work himself with 
his prayer-book, altered it to his own 
liking, and sent the MS. to have two or 
three hundred copies printed for the use 
of his chapel, for which he has now 
took out a licence, and agreed with a 
good orderly schoolmaster, his neigh- 
bour, for the valuable consideration of 
£15 per annum, to officiate as priest, 
and he is to enter upon his new employ- 
ment the next Lord’s day. You'll nat- 
urally conclude that the hearts of these 
villagers must overflow with gratitude 
to their benefactor, who has made his 
way through so many difficulties to 
serve them. Nothing like it, sir, indeed. 
The Church is in danger with them, 
even before it is well built, and many 
of his intended flock are afraid of being 
cheated out of their religion before they 
have any to lose. His prayers are 
found great fault with before they are 
seen, and they cry mainly out, ‘We 
will have them like other folk’s prayers, 
or have none.’ The ferment is so strong 
amongst them at present that ’tis 
thought the poor chaplain may sell his 
sacred vestments again, for in all pro 
bability they will not let him enter upon 
his function.” 


The friends had much correspon- 
dence of this general kind on all 
subjects, from criticisms on Thom- 
son’s Poems, of which Bentley was 
a warm admirer, to accounts of the 
Parliamentary news, which Wedg- 
wood, being in London, was in a 
position to communicate to his 
friend, from whom he seems to 
have derived his literary, but not 
his political opinions; and this goes 
on until both plunge, body and 
soul, into the canal movement, and 
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there is no longer anything written 
or thought about except inland 
navigation. During this time Wedg- 
wood’s life progressed in a course 
of calm but certain ri 4 
He married a wife whom he loved, 
and who brought him some for- 
tune; he found favour with the 
great, and executed services of 
“cream ware” and other ware, 
for Royalty itself; he made pro- 
gress in public opinion, and ap- 
parently became, in the course of 
the canal agitation, one of the most 
prominent men of his district. At 
the same time,.what was perhaps as 
important as any, he went on col- 
lecting round him a staff of good 
workmen and faithful assistants, 
many of them of his own training, 
upon whose comprehension and 
faithfulness he could rely. And 
the people with whom he came in 
contact in his canal agitation, and 
the patrons who gave him commis- 
sions, seem both to have recognised 
the special interest of his life, and 
to have taken pains more or less, 
according to their degree of con- 
nection with him, to further his 
aims as an artist and craftsman. 
Indeed, acquaintance with Wedg- 
wood seems to have implied, to 
some extent, an interest in pottery, 
which is no small testimony at 
once to the force of his character 
and to his own enthusiasm for 
his craft. These gentlemen, en- 
tirely unconnected with the art, 
put themselves to pains to collect 
drawings for him, when that hap- 
pened to be in their way; or, if 
their minds had a scientific turn 
made experiments for him, and 
helped him with hints as to the 
chemical elements which could be 
combined most successfully. He ap- 
~_ indeed throughout his life, so 
ar at least as this volume leads us, a 
perfectly comprehensible reasonable 
man, honestly devoted to his pro- 
fession, but noway addicted to those 
flights of imagination which go be- 
yond the general sympathies—a 
man who could give as well as take, 
and whose honest tendency to in- 
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crease in substance and wealth 
and comfort gave body and shape 
to his other aspirations, He, too, 
could help his neighbours as they 
helped him. Art was with him 
no passion, but a sensible purpose, 
meaning more than the mere pro- 
duction of beautiful things or win- 
ning of personal fame. Such a 
character is perhaps more congenial 
to the English mind than the half- 
crazy genius, possessed by one idea, 
could ever be; and accordingly every- 
body helped Wedgwood heartily, 
and encouraged him, and bought 
his ware, and aided his researches 
—so that instead of losing life and 
fortune in the perfecting of his 
art, as so many have done, his art 
brought him wealth and reputa- 
tion, and an enlarged and éxpand- 
ed life. 

We refer our readers, for the 
fullest and most interesting details 
of his progress, to the work itself, 
from which we have taken this brief 
sketch, and which is, as we have 
already stated, illustrated through- 
out with engravings from some 
of his finest works. The volume 
leaves him at the most interest- 
ing period of his course, when, 
the groundwork being well and ef- 
fectually laid, he is just preparing 
to enter upon the special labours 
which are most distinctly connected 
with his name. This later and still 
more interesting portion of his life, 
for which all the readers of the be- 
ginning will look with interest, was 
begun by the formation of a partner- 
ship with his friend Bentley, who 
had been more or less connected 
with him in business for several 
years, and for whose energies there 
was now full scope in the increasing 
trade of the future Etruria. To 
found this great centre of art and 
industry and domestic comfort, 
Wedgwood had taken the first 
step by the purchase of ‘a small 
estate in an admirable situation; 
a be he makes his pro 
to Bentley, or rather ports the 
proposal already ax 7 an ex- 
tremely interesting and character- 
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istic letter, which reveals the man, 
with his mixture of enthusiasm and 
practical good sense, better than 
any possible description could do. 
He thus puts the case impartially 
before his friend, with all its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, aware 
of the latter, and yet evidently not 
without hopes that the former will 
turn the scale :— 


“But the leaving your friends, and 
giving up a thousand agreeable con- 
nections and pleasures at Liverpool, 
for which you can have no compensa- 
tion in kind (indeed, my friend, I know 
from experience you cannot), this stag- 
gers my hopes more than everything 
else put together, and always hath 
done, for I have often seriously thought 
at it before I received your letter, and 
as I wish you to see every shade in this 
chequered piece, permit me to ask you, 
Can you part from your Octagon and 
enlightened Octagonian brethren to join 
the diminutive and weak society of a 
country chapel? Can you give up the 
rational and elevated enjoyment of 
your Philosophical Club for the puerile 
téle-d-téte of a country fireside? And to 
include all under this head in one ques- 
tion—Can you exchange the frequent 
opportunities of seeing and conversing 
with your learned and ingenious friends 
which your present situation affords 
you, besides ten thousand other elegan- 
cies and enjoyments of a town life, to 
employ yourself amongst mechanics, 
dirt, and smoke—enlivened, indeed, with 
so much of the pastoral life as you shall 
choose for yourself out of the’ Ridge- 
house estate? If this prospect does not 
fright you, I have some hopes, and if 
you think you could really fall in love 
with and make a mistress of this new 
business as I have done of mine, I 
should have little or no doubt of our 
success; for if we consider the great 
variety of colours in our raw materials, 
the infinite ductility of clay, and that 
we have universal beauty to copy after, 
we have certainly the fairest prospect 
of enlarging this branch of manufacture 
to our wishes; and as genius will not 
be wanting, I am firmly persuaded that 
our profits will be in proportion to our 
application ; and I am as confident. that 
it would be heyond comparison more 


congenial and delightful to every par- 
ticle of matter, sense, and spirit in your 
composition, to be the creator, as it 
were, of beauty, rather than merely the 
vehicle’ or medium to convey it from 
one hand to another, if other circum- 
stances can but be rendered tolerable, 
Let us therefore endeavour to take a 
more distinct view of the outlines of 
our project, which may furnish us with 
some amusement at least; and perhaps 
it may not be the first time we have 
pleased ourselves with future schemes 
that have eluded our grasp and vanish- 
ed away like the morning cloud or early 
Gew. «..+ % 

“The articles to begin the work will 
be—root flower-pots of various sorts, 
ornamented and plain; essence-pots, 
bough-pots, flower-pots, and cornuco- 
jas. 

“Vases and ornaments of various 
sizes, colours, mixtures, and forms ad 
tnfinitum. 

“Phen proceed to toilet furniture, 
and enrich these and other ornaments 
with gold burnt in, 

“ Elegant tea-chests may be made, 

“Snuff and other boxes. : 

“Fish, fowl, and beasts, with two- 
legged animals in various attitudes. 

“Ten thousand other substantial 
forms, that neither you nor I nor any- 
body else know anything of at pre 
sent. 

“Tf all these things should fail us, I 
hope our good genius will direct us in 
the choice of others.” 


With this summary of the antici- 
pated results, which comes in some- 
what quaint contrast with the large 
yet true statement that “we have 


universal beauty to copy after,” we 
leave Wedgwood as his biographer 
leaves him for the moment. The 
second volume will no doubt be 
still more interesting, both to the 
student of industrial art and the 
general reader, and we anticipate 
with pleasure its speedy appearance, 
And it is only justice to add, that 
the present instalment of the work 
is in itself a specimen of the arts of 
engraving and Siem! which would 
have rejoiced Wedgwood’s heart. 
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HANDS 


An infinite variety of periphrases, 
more or less refined, have been 
adopted by different classes and in 
different stages of society, as the 
correct form of disguising the com- 
monplace fact that a man is going 
to make a woman his wife. To 
say nothing of such vulgarisms as 
“splicing,” and “tying the noose,” 
—which may be taken as the two 
antagonistic metaphors in plebeian 
use, one implying that man is a 
useless and imperfect article with- 
out the woman; the other, that he 
is hopelessly fettered by the en- 
cumbrance—or that queer Ameri- 
canism by which a man talks of 
“setting slung to a gal,” which 
is even a more undignified notion 
of a permanent union ;—setting all 
these aside, more civilised society 
has a euphuism of its own upon 
this subject which is not many de- 
grees better. Fashionable intelli- 
gence, if it avoids the more odious 


phrases of “a marriage being on 


the tapis,” or the “preliminaries 
being arranged’—language which 
is quite sufficient to account for the 
alleged disinclination of our young 
men to marry—has to fall back 
upon the absurdities of the Grandi- 
sonian era; either we are told that 
the gentleman is “about to lead 
the lady to the hymeneal altar”’—a 
thing which he certainly never does, 
and which would be a very pagan 
performance if he did; or the lady 
is about to “bestow her hand” 
upon the favoured  individual—a 
very unsatisfactory endowment, if 
she has nothing else to bestow. 
This latter phrase, however, has 
most meaning after all—a meaning 
very much beyond the conception 
of the composers of “ marriages in 
high life” They talk a mystic 
philosophy without knowing it, as 
the Frenchman talked prose. In 


AND HEARTS. 


the Hand lie the mysteries of life. 
If it does not exactly contain the 
heart, it contains the key -to it. 
Bat, in fact, as all of us know, the 
heart is @ mere force-pump, and 
not of the least use to any man or 
woman in the way of the affections, 
except for the purpose of poetry 
or fiction. The stomach, and so 
forth, are much more intimately 
connected with the tender feelings, 
as the old heathens knew. But 
whether their seat be in the one or 
the other, they may defy scrutin 
so far as those organs are concerne 
But in the hand they lie open to 
the minutest investigation. No 
man or woman willingly “wears 
ther heart upon their sleeve ;” 
but, willingly or unwillingly, they 
all wear it inside their glove, patent 
as day to the initiated. If the 
bridegroom be but an adept, one’ 
glance at the palm of his betrothed 
when stripped of its kid covering 
(which operation, so far as our own 
observation goes, forms the one great 
practical difficulty in getting mar- 
ried)—one rapid and comprehen- 
sive survey of that little pink field 
may, even at that last moment, re- 
veal to him secrets which he could 
never have learnt from hours of 
gazing into her eyes, or listening 
to pretty nonsense from her lips, 

“She has two eyes of heavenly blue— 

And what she says, it is not true.” 

But there can be no “fooling” in 
the tell-tale outline of the fingers, 
or the mystic lines upon the palm. 
By these he may know, if he will, 
what is the real worth of the hand 
she is about to bestow upon him, 
and how much of the heart—and 
what sort of a heart—goes with it. 

But it must be admitted that the 
moment we have imagined would 
be rather late in the day for him to 
repent of his bargain; and amongst 
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the many ingenious alterations 
which the authors of a “ Revised 
Prayer-Book” have been good 
enough to suggest in the marriage 
service, we do not remember that, 
even for the relief of the most scru- 
pulous consciences, it has been pro- 
posed” that the gentleman should 
be allowed, “at his discretion,” to 
substitute for the usual answer— 
“T won't.” It is desirable that he 
should have some idea of what is in 
his partner’s hand, as a whist-player 
would say, rather earlier in the 
game. He will have had abundant 
opportunities, it may be assumed, 
even in the most decorous modern 
courtship, of making the necessary 
investigations at his leisure, before 
the “preliminaries” are carried too 
far: and he will find this new and 
infallible mode of studying character 
fully developed, with rules and ap- 
plications, in a volume with which 
we have recently made acquaint- 
ance—rather too late for our own 
practical guidance in life. Its size 
* and shape, fortunately, preclude any 
ane upon it as a handy-book or a 
and-book; but it is a book of 
“The Hand, as an index of mental 
development”—or, in the more 
scientific language of its title-page, 
“The Psychonomy of the Hand.” 

In short, a grand new word for 
palmistry—for that is what it really 
comes to. The gypsies have been 
right after all. Magistrates have 
fined- and imprisoned them, while 
Mr. Home and the Brothers Daven- 
port go free: yet they are the true 
martyrs ot science, while the others 
are the apostles of humbug. The 
“lines in the pretty lady’s hand” 
do really contain her “fortune,” 
and her temper, and her tastes, and 
her moral virtues and deficiencies, 
and other revelations on which the 
ee expsy oracles were wisely si- 
ent. No young woman would give 
sixpence to be told that “a cross on 
the mound of Jupiter” indicates 
“egotism,” or that “a line having 
its rise in the mound of Mercury, 
and proceeding directly to the 
mound of the sun,” betrays “a ten- 


dency to talk about science of which 
little is really known.” This branch 
of psychonomy is anything but. pop- 
ular, and our gypsy friends, though 
no doubt they understood it, very 
wisely kept their knowledge to 
themselves, and stuck to plain for- 
tune-telling. Not all the wheed- 
ling in the world would have per- 
suaded the maid-of-all-work to cross 
the sybil’s palm with silver in order 
to be told her faults; her mistress 
does that for nothing every day; 
but it was well worth a shilling, out 
of the lowest wages, to be given the 
choice between the dark man and 
the fair. 

We are indebted to our French 
neighbours for this oid friend with 
a new face. The volume in ques- 
tion is little more than the presen- 
tation, in an English dress, and with 
some English illustrations and com- 
ments, of the speculations of MM. 
d’Arpentigny and Desbarrolles. 
These two gentlemen have sought 
to find in the hand those indications 
of character which Lavater profess- 
ed to discover in the features, and 
the phrenologist in the bumps of 
the head. But the system of each 
is quite distinct, and, for aught that 
appears, may be even contradictory: 
and though it may have been con- 
venient to put them both into the 
same volume as both having the 
Hand for their subject, they have 
very little other conrection. 
d’Arpentigny “has endeavoured 
to show that every mental organ- 
ization is uniformly accompanied 
by a certain definite form of hand.” 
To establish this system “has cost 
him,” says his English disciple, 
“thirty years of careful investiga- 
tion, and the exercise of strong an- 
alytical” (shall we say also of imagi- 
native?) “powers.” He terms “fis 
science Chirognomy. M. Desbar- 
rolles’s theory is, “that the vital 
action of every organization tends 
to develop certain lines and marks 
upon the susceptible surface of the 
palm;” and this he calls Chiro- 
mancy. He does not claim it as an 
invention of his own: it came first, 
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he says, from: India, and is “as old 
as the world.” “Though long lost, 
jt was recovered by an erudite sa- 
vant, Eliphas Levi (Alphonse Louis 
Constant), the author of an admir- 
able work on the Kabbala,” with 
which, no doubt, all our readers are 
well acquainted. 

Both these theorists- claim for 
the Hand the desired distinction 
between men and monkeys. The 
brain, they say, has ceased, in the 
eyes of a large section of scientific 
inquirers, to afford this standing- 
point of vantages» Nobody feels 
comfortable now about his hippo- 
campus major, or has any certainty 
that the gorilla has not got it too, 
and only requires education and 
development to enjoy universal suf- 
frage. But the hand—and espe- 
cially the thumb—is as yet, they 
say, the undisputed distinctive 
organ of the higher animal Sir 
Charles Bell, in his celebrated trea- 
tise, maintains this distinction to 
a certain degree, and denies the 
possession of a true hand to the 
quadrumana. “The monkey,” he 
says, “has no flewor longus of the 
thumb.” This statement has not 
been denied, that we are aware of, 
so that on that point as yet we 
may be allowed to feel easy. Cer- 
tainly it will not do to press the 
theory so far as to say that a hand 
is necessary to make a man a man. 
To say nothing of the renowned 
Miss Biffin—who was a woman— 
there are anomalous individuals 
who can perform all the nicer 
operations of civilised life—even 
to picking pockets — with their 
toes: and Sir Charles Bell tells us 
of a Russian beggar, born without 
hands, who haunted the highroad 
to Moscow and committed many 
murders before he was discovered 
and executed. “His manner was 
to throw his head against the sto- 
mach of the person» who was in 
the act of giving him charity, and 
having stunned him, to seize him 
with his teeth and so drag him into 
the wood.” 

Like most discoverers of new 
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systems, these French gentlemen 
ride their hobby pretty well to 
death. Both of them have come to 
regard the human family general- 
ly as large manufacturers have 
been accused of regarding their 
workmen — simply as ‘ Hands.” 
M. d’Arpentigny, the Chirognomist, 
divides all mankind into two cate- 
aa mt ea and knotty- 
ngered. a 

“Connected with the smooth-finger, 
he observed an impressionability, ca- 
price, spontaneity, and intuition, with a 
sort of momentary inspiration, which 
took the place of calculation, and a 
faculty which gave the power of judging 
at first sight. The knotty-fingers, on 
the contrary, he observed to be con- 
nected with reflection and order, apti- 
tude for numbers, and an appreciation 
of the exact sciences.” 


The results of continued observa- 
tion led him to a more accurate 
subdivision of their leading forms. 
He found these to be four, which 
we here tabulate briefly with their 
chief indications :— 

1. Spatulous (7. e., with spread-out 
ends); indicating a love of loco- 
motion, manual occupation, the 
mechanical arts and physical 
sciences, “constancy in pursuit 
and affection;” but wanting in 
the higher philosophical and 
or qualities. (Anglo- 
axon.) 

. Square: “the index of prece- 
dent, custom, and routine;” love 
of moral and political science: 
didactic and dramatic poetry; 
“grammar, geometry, metre, 
rhythm, symmetry, and arrange- 
ment—in a word, art defined.” 
(Norman; “widely distributed 
amongst the’ English.”) 

: a t Both varieties of the 
smooth-finger, between which 
the authorities do not appear to 
discriminate. Both represent in- 
souciance and contemplation, a 
predisposition to enthusiasm and 
personal independence;  sculp- 
ture, painting, music; worship 
of “the beautiful and the ro- 
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mantic.” (Southern nations; Ire- 
land.) 


The two first types are said to 
accompany—almost to account for 
—Protestantism ; the two latter be- 
long properly to Romanism. But, 
‘ as M. d’Arpentigvy, or his English 
exponent, is good enough to warn 
too hasty students of the science, 
“Tt must not be supposed that we 
are alwa}s to accept the smooth and 
pointed finger as the necessary in- 
dex of Roman Catholicism, any 
more than we are to look upon the 
square and knotty finger as that of 
Protestantism.” A man may not 
be a heretic even if he has a spa- 
tulous thumb, though appearances 
are certainly against him. On the 
other hand, we have a_ protest 
against “the arbitrary authority of 
theologians,” who try “to bend all 
under certain defined forms,” with- 
out the least consideration for the 
inherent difference in their fingers. 

The Thumb is the most import- 
ant index of character. We have 
seen how it has no real existence 
in any animal but man. The old 
anatomists called it parva manus— 
the little hand. Mesmerists attach 
a value to its operation. And 
2 ysiologists, long before these 

rench writers, have remarked its 
connection with the vital forces. 
Mr. Beamish, in this volume, says 
with some truth that “no more 
indubitable sign of the approach 
of death can be afforded than the 
effort to cover the thumb with the 
fingers.” We have heard a physi- 
cian of known ability declare that 
he judged of the probable vitality 
of an infant very much by the posi- 
tion in which the thumb was usual- 
ly kept, whether the tendency was 
to close the fingers over it, or to 
keep it more or less expanded. In 
this new system, the thumb is the 
index of the will. A large thumb 
denotes “profound and original 
thought,” “a strong will, and little 
general sympathy;” a small and 
weak thumb is the note of “ vacil- 
lation and irresolution.” Voltaire, 


“whose heart was in subjection to 
his head,” is said to ve had 
“enormous thumbs.” 

- But the indications of character 
in the thumb and fingers may be 
modified by the conditions of the 
palm, ‘The more the palm domi- 
nates over the fingers, the more the 
character approaches to that of the 
brute, with instincts low and de, 
grading.” The fingers are “the 
instruments of intellectual life ”~— 
the palm is “ the eyidence of ani- 


mal life.’ And in illustration of . 


this, we have a tracing given us of 
the hand (must we call it?) of the 
gorilla, whom we really had — 
to escape under this system. But 
no anthropological treatise is now 
complete, we suppose, without the 
introduction of this member of the 
family. His is not a pretty hand 
—or paw—and has no thumb worth 
mentioning. 

M. d’Arpentigny has further 
classified his Hands according to 
their leading characteristics. He 
gives to these types the designa- 
tions of ‘“ elementary,  artistico- 
elementary, laborious, useful, | phi- 
losophic, artistic, psychical, and 
mixed,” The elementary is “ coarse, 
thick, undeveloped ” — suspiciously 
like the gorilla’s.5 Why he should 
assign it as a specialty to the men 
of Brittany and La Vendée (it is said 
never to be found among women), 
is their business and not ours. One 
characteristic of these hands which 
he mentions is so very peculiar, that 
we submit it to our readers :— 


“The men usually marry women 
older than themselves. That heaviness 
of soul and obtuseness of perception 
which renders these hands insensible to 
the charms of youth and beauty, de- 
livers them without defence to the supe- 
rior intelligence of women arrived at 
maturity.” 

We know—as the French savant 
probably does not-—-that a large 
proportion of our English peasantry 
marry women older than them- 
selves; and it might be well for 
the Registrar-General, who rejoices 
in queer statistics of marriages, to 
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inquire whether they have all ele- 
mentary fingers. 

The ‘“artistico-elementary” is a 
step higher in the scale; the 

ers are squarer, the thumb 
larger; but its indications are not 
flattering: egotism, greediness, and 
cunnipgg are the components of its 
charatter; ‘it shuts better than it 
opens, and seems to be formed only 
to seize and to hold fast.” M. d’Ar- 
pate assigns it to the people of 
Normandy and to the Jews. Ascend- 
ing still by degrees, we arrive at the 
“labour hand,” — re- 
presented by a tracing from that of 
an English “navvy.” It marks 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Scandi- 
navian; its chief features are the 
spatulous finger, and the moderate 
but firm palm. The hand of Isam- 
bert Brunel, of which a tracing is 
also given, is ‘‘an illustration of an 
artistic development of the labour 
type.” The “useful hand” has 
the fingers square and knotty, with 
the thumb large. In the charac- 


teristics assigned to it, the French 
physiologist evidently has his eye 


upon his English neighbours. It 
has “ prudence, security, and punc- 
tuality ;” “it values itself upon its 
good sense; if entertains but little 
respect for genius; it may exhibit 
certain talents and wit, but it 
possesses little imagination;” “it 
refers everything to duty.” We are 
sorry to have to add that it has “a 
tendency to intermeddle with other 
people's affairs, and a disposition to 
offer advice unasked.” [We should 
have liked to have seen a tracing of 
the hand of Lord Russell.}] In the 
“philosophie hand,” the fingers are 
partly square, partly conical ; ‘‘ when 
the joints are large they indicate 
the analytical, when small ‘the syn- 
' thetical mind.” Lord Brougham 
has been good enough to submit 
his hand to the draughtsman in 
order to give an example of the 
“ politico-philosophic” hand ; though 
even that compound adjective fails 
to express his Lordship’s wide range 
of abilities. It is a broad, vigorous 
hand, with what in unscientific 
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language we might call rather 
stumpy fingers. The diagnosis is 
given at considerable length, as is 
due to so illustrious a patient. The 
large palm shows “capacity for 
detail;” the full development of 
the “mound of Mars” is “the in- 
dex of a vital energy which no 
amount of labour can daunt or 
opposition overcome;” the “ double 
line of life” prognosticates “a long 
protracted life, and a vigorous old 
age;” “the depth and strength of 
the principal line would also indi- 
cate a vital force amounting possi- 
bly to rudeness;” the “ philoso- 
phic knots” well developed on the 
fingers, ‘‘indicate doubt, causality, 
and independence;” “while the 
definite sweeping lines thrown up- 
wards from the line of the heart 
towards the base of the first and 
second fingers, together with the 
moderate proportions of the third 
phalanges, suggest the anomaly of 
liberty and unselfishness in com- 
bination with restless, uncompro- 
mising independence of thought 
and action, and an amount of am- 
bition and avidity of success diffi- 
cult to satisfy.” lsastly, “in the 
remarkable lines at the base of the 
third finger (Apollo) we have the 
index of universal celebrity.” No 
doubt the lines indicate all this and 
a good deal more. It might be un- 
fair to the science to talk about 
prophecies after the events. But,— 
given the hand of a distinguished 
man who has reached the age of 
fourscore in public life, and whose 
antecedents are all known—and 
Chirognomy, or Chiromancy, for 
here we have both combined, be- 
comes a tolerably easy science. We 
should think it might be “me ee 
like French, in six lessons. The fi 

of possible inferences in these cases 
becomes eonveniently narrowed. 
If, in Lord Brougham’s chirosecope 
(let us coin a word for once), the 
“line. of the head” had been ever 
so “short and deeply marked,” and 
did “not a vertical line drawn 
through the axis of the middle fin- 
ger;” yet it would never have done 
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for the chiromancer, even with 
these ominous signs before him, 
“to prognosticate a malevolent 
spirit and early death;” neither, 
if the “mound of Mercury” had 
been covered all over with lines, 
would it have been a happy instance 
of the correctness of the science, in 
the ex-Chancellor’s case, to have 
given them their legitimate in- 
terpretation — ‘ an unfavourable 
action of the intelligence, and a 
gndency to theft.” But we ob- 

rve that in this science, as in 
others which affect prophetical 
powers, a large margin is left for 
modification and compensation of 
one development by another. 
“One unfavourable sign does not 
suffice positively to predicate dis- 
aster; it is simply an indication 
of the probability of evil;” and 
“although all the signs should con- 
cur in announcing danger, it may 
be, if not altogether averted, ren- 
dered less inevitable by the exer- 
cise of prudence and the power of 
the will.” The most villanous pro- 

nsities may be held in check, we 
ope, if the thumb is only strong 
enough. So, again, the rules of 
interpretation generally secure a 
harmless side even for the most un- 
favourable indications. The phren- 
ologists always found upon the 
murderer’s head a bump of destruc- 
tiveness large enough to account for 
his crime; but.if such a lump could 
be felt at all through a respectable 
young lady’s back-hair, it was ex- 
plained to. refer to the reckless wear 
and tear of gloves, or a disregard of 
the conventionalities of polite so- 
ciety. Next in order we have trac- 
ings of “the artistic hand,” with its 
smooth fingers and elastic palm, as 
exemplified in John Martin the 
painter, and Miss Helen Faucit; 
‘the psychical hand”—the most 
beautiful of all, and also the most 
rare—“small and delicate, with the 
thumb singularly symmetrical,” of 
which the examples figured are 
from India; and lastly, the “mixed 
hand,” which M. d’Arpentigny 
treats with considerable contempt 


as a mongrel which “excels in no- 
thing,” but of which our other 
teacher, M. Desbarolles, gives illus- 
trious instances in the case of La 
martine, Auber, and Horace Ve 
and which it is only reasonable to 
conclude would be found, in the pre- 
sent mixtare of races, in a& very 
large proportion of individuals, 

M. Desbarolles’s “Chiromancy ” 
has very little even of novelty; it 
is only the “Romany” patter in 
drawing-room costume. The Line 
of the Heart, the Line of the Head, 
the Line of Life, are the old stock-in- 
trade. The Line of the Liver, we ra- 
ther think, has not a sufficiently tak- 
ing sound about it to be popular with 
the Zingari prophetesses, though 
too many of us are conscious of its 
existence and sinister influences, 
We were quite prepared to hear that 
“success in business” depended on 
its proper exhibition; but we might 
have hoped that “a good consci- 
ence” was not altogether the result 
of “hepatic” development. “ If 
undulating and tortuous, it is indi- 
cative of biliary derangements and 
doubtful probity.” The connection 
is a very uncomfortable thought to 
ourselves and our many dyspeptic 
friends; yet other philosophers 
have said that half our moral vir- 
tues proceed from a sound diges- 
tion. “Til health, sir,” said Dr. 
Johnson, “makes a man a rascal.” 

The habit into which these gen- 
tlemen have naturally fallen of 


looking at hands as if, like that, 


ghostly (or gutta-percha) claw which 
the spiritualists exhibit, they had 
no heads belonging to them, leads 
to some odd turns of phraseology. 
“Short fingers are apt to form hasty 
judgments;” “the spatulous hand 
entertains respect for authority ;” 
“the square attaches itself to the 
law;” “the philosophic hand be- 
lieves that to think rightly is the 
foundation of morality.” But every 
enthusiast in his own line looks 
at human nature from a limit- 
ed point of view. The cabman 
regards the whole human race as 
“fares,” Mr. Gedge of the Royal 
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Oak, as we all remember, divided 
society into two categories—“ them 
as came for a go of gin, and them 
as came for a pint of twopenny.” 
The ardent cricketer classes the in- 
dividuals of his acquaintance as 
“pats” and “fields,” with excep- 
tional instances of “bowlers.”» And 
these gentlemen seem only to know 
their neighbours as fingers and 
thumbs. M. Desbarolles, speaking 
of his brother-professor, says in the 
gravest manner that “had the first 
phalange of his thumb not been suf- 
ficiently developed to indicate a 
certain power of will, his system 

rhaps would never have seen the 
ight;” for M. d’Arpentigny, it 
appears, has unfortunately “a soft 

Im;” as @ necessary consequence 
of which “ he is, in effect, luxurious- 
ly idle.” Would you know how it 
comes to pass that the French are, as 
a nation, “valiant, fickle, insolent, 
and gay” ? “ Ninety-five out of every 
hundred of them possess conical or 
pointed and smooth fingers.” Do 
ou ask why, according to Lord 
yron’s dictum, “nothing can make 
the Englishwoman a genuine wo- 
man of fashion”? It is all owing to 
her having spatulous fingers. Why, 
again, does the English gentleman 
—upon whom our authority grows 
almost eloquent—“ rise betimes in 
winter” (does he?) “to follow the 
cry of the hounds, and in summer 
to cast his fly upon the stream,” 
while at the same time he “smiles 
at the speculations of the philoso- 
pher, despises the pursuits of the 
courtier, and ridicules the aspira- 
tions of the poet”? It ail comes 
of this same spatulous finger, “com- 
bined with a moderate but firm 
palm.” If you are “blest with 
pointed fingers,” you need not hope 
to interest him in your imaginative 
pleasures; “he fairly laughs in 
your face, as though poetry were a 
Joke.” What has made our Volun- 
teer movement so entire a suc- 
cess? “It met the requirements 
of the spatulous labour hand.” 
Nay—more important still—“ we 
find that the inpuctive philosophy 
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of Bacon has met a ready reception 
in the English mind, and that it 
has wellnigh superseded the DE- 
puctivE method of Aristotle” (we 
retain the typography, for it is im- 
pressive) ; and what is the explana- 
tion? “The English hand is‘ gen- 
erally of the knotty type.” Other 
national characteristics have a simi- 
lar origin. The women of Nor- 
mandy still wear that curious high 
cap which was the fashion of the 
Conqueror’s day ; their square fin- 
gers bind them to “ precedent and 
routine.” The Irishman is said 
“never to seem to regard the state 
of the fact as at all material ;” how 
should he? what interest have 
prosaic facts for the pointed poetical 
fingers? Why is the Jew de 
voted to compound interest and 
“little bills”? He has the “ ele- 
mentary ” hand, “fitted only for the 
world’s grosser work.” 

It will be seen at once what ad- 
mirable facilities this revived science 
affords for flirtation, It beats cro- 
quet, for that purpose, out of the 
field. It is all very well to con- 


template the delicate proportions 


of the foot,—as it rests jauntily 
upon the ball, when the mallet is 
raised to drive an enemy into space ; 
if your partner is very innocent— 
or very artful—you may even be 
mowed to hold it there while you 
give instructions ; but, after all, 
something depends in this case on 
the cut of the Balmoral. Rustic 
Phydele, with her country boot- 
maker, does not tempt to any pro- 
longed dalliance of that kind. But 
this new psychonomy of the hand 
admits of much more interesting 
ractice. It is, as Mr. Samuel Wel- 
er would express it, “more ten- 
derer.” You have only to profess 
yourself a student in this school, 
to have every lady’s hand, for a 
short time at least, at your disposal. 
In the interests of science things 
are permissible which would be 
shocking if attempted on any lower 
ground. If a dog or a horse may 
be dissected alive, by the most 
bungling young Sawbones, for the 
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sake of scientific analysis, surely, 
with a similar object, the ardent 
chirognomist may play with a lady’s 
hand—especially as he is not gong 
to hurt her. You request her in 
the first place—with a wholly phi- 
losophical object, bien entendu—to 
allow you to inspect the palm ; not- 
ing carefully, as your “instructions 
direct, its “ thickness, texture, and 
quality ;” to ascertain which points 
effectually will require a little of 
what, under less scientific relations, 
would be called “squeezing :” which, 
when you have to deal with “the 
warm, silky, well-coloured palm of 
youth” (we quote our text-book 
again, though its language here is 
not so severely philosophical as 
might be wished), can be no disa- 
greeable operation. “It is in the 
palm that the warmest feelings of 
affection find their inarticulate ex- 
pression.” But remember— “ the 
operation requires delicacy and care 
—more particularly when the hand 
ts soft.” [If the operator is at all 
soft himself, the risk will, of course, 
be greater.| You remark seriously 
upon the “line of life,” and the 
“line of the heart "—which natur- 
ally run in quite different directions 
—note playfully the tastes indicated 
by the subdivisions in the “line of 
Apollo”—touch with all possible 
delicacy on the development of 
the “Ring of Venus”—and avoid, 
we should say, altogether, any allu- 
sion to the “line of the liver;” 
unless, indeed, you have a penchant 
for a valetudinarian lady of inde- 
pendent income, in which case it is 
a line in which a promising busi- 
ness might be done, with tact, by 
@ sympathising practitioner. Next, 
= proceed from the palm of the 
and to the outline — technically, 
from Chirognomy to Chiromancy, 
You lay the fair fingers outstretched 
upon a sheet of paper whose creamy 
whiteness they put to shame, and 
trace the outline thereon at your 
leisure—“ with a Mordan’s pencil,” 
observe—(the direction is in ital- 
ics, and we don’t suppose anything 
else would do), holding the subject 


firmly and closely with your other 
hand ; simply, of course, to prevent 
any disarrangement of position dur- 
ing this delicate process. , 
Like other sciences, where @ lady 
is the scholar, correctness is not the 


first. requisite. You don’t suppose - 


that Miss Marie Coupelle, who tells 
your character from your hand- 
writing for twelve stamps, and who 
receives such charming little letters 
(as you may see in her advertise- 
ment) from her grateful cliente 
“You have hit my description to a 
T”"—“You know me better than I 
know myself,” &., &c., &c.—would 
ever make a living by Queen’s 
heads, if she pronounced the moral 
characters of her correspondents to 
be as hopelessly irregular as their 
up-and-down strokes? You must 
be a very stupid and unpopular 
lecturer indeed, if you cannot make 
out that every mark in the palm, 
and every configuration of the fin- 
ger-joints, is the index of some 
feminine perfection. With a little 
management, you may appeal to 
the book for it all as she a 
broad thumb ? it shows strength of 
character. Is it narrow? it betrays 
that melting softness of disposition 
which in her sex is even more charm- 
ing. Are the joints of the finger 
rather large—in short, of the “knot- 
ty” type? it shéws a philosophical 
mind — she is a sensible woman. 
If they are pointed and smoo 

she is of the “ artistic-impulsive’ 
class. Painting, poetry, music, 
and song, one or all of them, 
are either existing or possible ac- 
complishments. If she has never 
touched a pencil or struck a note 
in her life, it will be all the more 
gratifying te her to know that 
powers which others attain only 
by time and study she has ready 
at her fingers’ ends. Is her hand 
large ? “its creations are delicacy 
and finish ;” if it is small,—such is 
the type which alone is capable of 
producing “works of grandeur and 
power.’ And as to the chiromanc 
—the art of the “Romany Rye 


pure and simple—you will hardly 
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be absurd enough to notice those 
breaks in the line of the heart 
“towards the root of the middle 
finger,” which “are supposed to 
involve fatality ;” or between that 


and the third finger, “folly;” or pl 


towards the third finger, “ fatuity ;” 
or between that and the little finger, 
“stupidity and littleness;” or “ to- 
wards the little finger,” “ avarice, 
with ignorance and _ incapacity.” 
Your very Ascot gypsy would be 
too scientific for that. One must 
be the very Abernethy of hand- 
consultations to come out with 
such unpleasant language as this, 
when you can note so easily those 
little lines called “ Branches,” 
which show, if proceeding from the 
line of the heart, “ warmth and de- 
votion ;” from the line of the head, 
“superior intelligence;” from the 
line of life, “superabundant vigour 
and health;” from the line of Sa- 
turn, “happiness complete.” It 
will be the fault of the manipulator 
—not of the science—if, with acute 
eyesight, a fair amount of happy 
invention, and a little squeezing 
down of an over-developed “ mound” 
here and there, he cannot convince 
his patient that she has the “sam 
HEUREUSE,” Of which Mr. Beamish 
gives us an elaborate sketch, with 
its index of contents arranged 
something after the fashion of a 
sensation play-bill, to which we 
merely throw in a note or two of 
admiration here and there :— 


“ Double line of Life. 
Absolute Success (Saturn). 
Superior A ffections. 
Union of Love. 
Ring of Venus (when controlled gives 
fervour). 
Intelligence complete ! 

Success in the Arts—Fame. 
Union of Venus and Mercury. 
Prosperity in Business, in Love, and 
Fortune |! 

Healthy Temperament (Hepatic Line). 
* Triple Bracelet-—Longevity, 

Love for One!!!” 


But it is not only “to young per- 
sons about to flirt” that this science 
recommends itself. Had it no higher 
and more practical uses, it would 
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never have been noticed in these 
grave pages. It promises to solve 
in a great d , the prevalent and 
increasing difficulty of which all 
careful mistresses of families com- 
ain—how to find good servants. 
The difficulty has been discussed 
over and over again, in jest and 
earnest; ‘Punch’ has made capital 
of the atrocities of “ servant-gal- 
ism,” noblemen have written to the 
‘Times,’ and grave lookers-on—ba- 
chelors, of course—have gone so far 
as to attribute some share in the 
deterioration of the article to the 
decline of housewifely qualities in 
the mistresses—a libellous assertion 
which, we need not say, is con- 
fined to anonymous writers in news- 
papers and periodicals, and which 
no man has ever yet ventured to 
make in the presence of the lady of 
the house where he dines. But in 
this volume we have a clue to the 
root of the evil. The mistresses 
have hitherto been acting on entirely 
mistaken principles in their selec- 
tion; they have ignored chirognomy 
entirely in choosing cook, butler, 
or buttons. They have acted in 
these matters with utter disregard 
to “the distinction between the 
hard knotty spatulons hand of in- 
dustry, and the smooth, full, and 

inted hand of impulse and indo- 
ence.” They have gone to a regis- 
ter office, and taken the recommen- 
dation of a lady who gets half-a- 
crown each from every servant she 
succeeds in “placing”—having thus 
a direct pecuniary interest in their 
changing their places as often as 
they decently can; or they have 
trusted to a written “character,” 
to be bought (it would not be to 
the interests of morality if we gave 
the address—say anywhere) for 
five shillings, grammar warranted; 
with “ personal reference ” to a well- 
dressed lady in respectable lodgings, 
five shillings more. Or they take 
the recommendation of a friend, 
who has to get rid of a worthless 
servant, not exactly a drunkard or 
a thief, and gives a character out of 
good-nature, taking into her own 
service instead a “treasure” recom- 
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mended by some other accommodat- 
ing friend. More than this, they 
act in direct oppositidn to the true 
principles of diagnosis, making their 
“natural selection” of a butler be- 
cause he has such an air of respecta- 
bility, or a lady’s-maid because she 
is so “nice-looking.” Why, in these 
cases you may be almost certain to 
have the “soft, smooth, pointed 
hand of impulse and indolence;” 
how can it be expected to find 
the hands of such superior people 
“knotty and spatulous”? Let all 
such misguided heads of families 
listen and learn. Two ovtline trac- 
ings are given, taken from the hands 
of two servants; one, a decent- 
looking hand enough—the other, as 
ugly a paw as you will readily see ; 
but their moral order is exactly re- 
versed. 


“These tracings are from the hands 
of two females, servants of a friend 
with whom I resided at Cannes during 
the winter of 1862-8; the one a native 
of Scotland, the other of Nice; the one 
characterised by a love of order, pro- 
priety, simplicity, good sense, and inde- 
fatigable physical activity; the other 
by disorder, neglect, and slothfulness, 
with a certain poetic devotion and artis- 
tic feeling. While the one sought to 
discharge her duties with consistency, 
uniformity, and scrupulous attention to 
order and cleanliness, the other was 
hopelessly indifferent to all such consid- 
erations and requirements. Her gown 
torn, her shoes down at heel, her arms 
crossed, she preferred the contemplation 
of the moonlight on the. water, and the 
enjoyment of a sociable chit-chat with 
any stray visitors to her kitchen, to the 
performance of her duties; or, if she 
voluntarily laboured, it was usually in 
the preparation of a collar, a flounce, 
or a cap, to adorn her person upon high- 
days and holidays, into the details of 
which she’could enter with curious 
minuteness. The ‘redeeming qualities— 
and which retained her in her employ- 
ment—were her kindly impulses and 
her general integrity.” 

Both professors, we observe, have 
drawn up their rules of interpreta- 
tion almost entirely with reference 
to the hand masculine; which we 
cannot help thinking a mistake on 


their parts. In the first place, a 
very large proportion of those who 
submit their hands to examination 
are likely to be of the softer 

for many reasons. We should not 
ourselves care much to examine the 
palms and digits of our male ac- 
quaintance. There are apt to be 
knots and bumps from cricket- 
balls, and blisters from rowing, and 
many other anomalies which would 
sadly puzzle us, being but dabblers 
in the science; and, with the high- 
est personal respect both for Lord 
Brougham and for the English navy, 
there are hands which we should fin 

more interesting, even if less spatu- 
lous. Besides, we cannot help 
thinking that this psychonomy of 
the hand might, if carefully studied, 
have afforded some help to the mo- 
dern Celebs in search of a wife—a 
process in which all guides, except 
fate and fancy, have hitherto been 
helpless. Yet, as we said to be- 
gin with, if these twin sciences be 
true—of which far be it from us to 
whisper a doubt—a woman carries 
her character in her hand as surely 
as a horse carries his age in his 
mouth. We cannot help suspect- 
ing that such an adaptation of this 
science—which its revivers admit 
has great antiquity—was known to 
some at least of our ancestors. In 
one of the oldest marriage negotia- 
tions of a young English gentle- 
man which have come down to us, 
Mr. William Paston (as we saw in 
these pages not long since), writing 
to his brother to have his opinion 
as to the object of his affections, 
begs that he will “specially behold 
her hands.” Such a reconnaissance, 
scientifically made, might secure 
that desirable knowledge of the 
lady’s character before marriage 
which the late Sir Morgan O’Do- 
herty declared to be only attain- 
able by getting hired—if possible 
as a lady’s-maid—into the family. 
It must have been the defect of 
some faculty of practical applica- 
tion (probably a want of squareness 
in the first finger) which has pre- 
vented our professors from laying 
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down rules for this important in- 
vestigation in a short and compre- 
hensive form. We do not profess 
to supply the omission formally ; 
but a few general hints may be of 
service. 

If, in the hand which you aspire 
to, the fingers are smooth, they be- 
token “inspiration, intuition, pas- 
sion;” they will play you Mozart 
or Beethoven, arrange your flower- 
vases to perfection, possibly write 
a sensation novel,—but certainly not 
mend your shirts; their owner will 
have the vaguest possible apprecia- 
tion of the household bills, or of 
the capabilities of the magic £300 
a-year on which (we are told) young 
couples may marry and “live happy 
ever afterwards.” If, on the con- 
trary, they are “knotty,” you have 
the promise of “induction, order, 
arrangement;” you must indulge 
no visions of highly refined’ tastes, 
but you will have some one to “ see 
to” your buttons, to exercise a 
strict regimen over the domestic 
economy, and submit the butcher’s 
and baker’s bills to the sternest 
rules of arithmetic. If the said 


fingers are spatulous, “it is indica- 
tive of constancy in pursuit and 


affection.” [The constancy in pur- 
suit, so far as the ladies are con- 
cerned, must be taken to apply only 
to would-be mothers-in-law,—the 
affection, to their daughters] But 
the fair one will have % no love for 
spiritual poetry "—-which will be a 
considerable drawback to the most 
constant attachment. If they are 
square, she will be devoted to 
“routine, precedent, custom ”—a 
female red-tapist, punctilious in 
the matter. of return calls, given 
to orthodox dinners—salmon and 
lamb, cod and turkey, in their 
seasons,—and the other proprieties 
of life; “a form widely distributed 
among the English.” If conical or 
pointed, she will be a “ worshipper 
of the beautiful and romantic,” but 
with habits of “insouciance and 
contemplation, and personal inde- 
pendence;” gazing into the stars 
when she ought to be making the 
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and declining to give any ex- 
pation of such conduct to the 
egitimate authority. 

Then as to the joints :—if the “ up- 
per joint is distinctly pronounced,” 
it is termed the “ philosophical 
knot; ” which shows “ independence 
of thought, and an aptitude for the 
exact sciences:” but, “in an ordi- 
nary hand,” it is the index (amongst 
other doubtful qualities) of a ten- 
dency “to that simplest of all in- 
tellectual occupations, fault-find- 
ing.” The lower joint of the first 
finger should be examined: if much 
developed, it indicates “a desire 
for command ;” and there is a good 
deal of “garrulity” in a pointed 
third finger. But, above all, the 
careful lover should look to the 
Thumb. It is-as we have seen, the 
index of Will. If it be small, there 
may be “irresolution” to some 
extent, but there will be “an accom- 
modating and loving spirit.” But 
beyond this the choice of thumbs 
becomes difficult. If it be of ordi- 
nary size, with both “ phalanges” 
equal, you must anticipate “ passive 
resistance;” if larger than usual— 
still equal in its phalanges—“ a de- 
sire for domination will be indi- 
cated, but without tyranny;” but 
“if the first phalange exceed the 
second in length and power, the 
desire will be for domination 
amounting to tyranny.” Under 
that thumb, speaking without the 
ordinary metaphor (which here finds 
its explanation), you will be all 
your life, in spite of the ring on the 
middle finger: Hanc tu, 
caveto.” Look at that savage red- 
haired woman in Mr, Solomon’s 
picture—how she turns down her 
thumb to seal the fate of the un- 
lucky gladiator! and what a thumb 
itis! Those old Romans had mean- 
ing in their signs. We no longer 
wonder that Miss Biffin, spite of her 
personal deficiencies, speedily found 
a husband; the want of fingers, 
no doubt, had its inconveniences, 
but think of the unalloyed do- 
mestic happiness which Mr. Wright 
must have looked forward to with 
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@ wife who had itively no 
thumbs ! ei me aie 
Compared with this, other in- 
vestigations become less important. 
It may be well to note, however, 
that if the line of life is irregularly 
marked, it is an indication of “ un- 
equal temper;” that if the line of 
the heart “presents the form of a 
chain,” it prognosticates “ flirta- 
tions without number;” if it cross 
the whole palm, you may look for 
“excess of tenderness,” and as a pos- 
sible consequence “jealousy;” and 
that, if the line of the head “ descend 
suddenly towards the Mountain of 
the Moon, it indicates a desire of 
money for the purpose of satisfying 
the caprices of the imagination ”— 
opera-boxes, fancy jewellery, milli- 
ners’ bills, &., &c.; while if it does 
so only “‘after having traversed the 
centre of the palm,’ it shows that 
“life will be regarded from an art- 
istic point of view”—a habit of 


mind which, in the future mistress 
of a family, may have its incon- 
veniences. 

But all those whom such specu. 
lations may concern can look at the 
book, and study its practical appli- 
cation for themselves. We do not 
object in the least to the ladies 
taking up the science—and we 
have no doubt that, if they take to 
ehiromancy, they will find willing 
patients to operate upon—but we 
warn them that with the present 
rage for rifle practice, mountaineer- 
ing, and athletics of all kinds, they 
will find the gentlemen’s hands 
harder to read. e deprecate the 
conclusion that the hard palm is in 
all cases the index of “ laborious 
stolidity;” and even M. Desba- 
rolles warns them that “the soft 
hand may exhibit tenderness with 
only moderate attachment.” It will 
not do to force the rules of any 
philosophy to their extremes. 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 


Miss MarsorrBaNKs was natur- 
ally the first to recover her senses 
in this emergency. Even she, self- 

d as she was, felt, to be 
sure, the natural giddiness insepar- 
able from such a strange reversal of 
the position. But she did not lose 
her head like the others. She looked 
at her protégée standing white and 
tremulous in the shadow of the lit- 
tle porch, and on the Archdeacon, 
whose manly countenance had paled 
to a corresponding colour. A man 
does not seize 4 woman by the sleeve 
and ask, “Is it you?” without some 
reason for an address so destitute 
of ordinary courtesy; and Lucilla 
was sufficiently versed in such mat- 
ters to know that so rude and im- 
personal an accost could be only 
addressed to some one whose pre- 
sence set the speaker's heart beat- 
ing, and quickened the blood in his 
veins, It was odd, to say the least, 


after the way in which he had just 
been speaking to herself; but Miss 
Marjoribanks, as has been already 
said, was not the woman to lose her 
head. She “covered herself with 
the second breath she drew, and 
took her natural place. “I can 
see that you have something to say 
to each other,” said Lucilla. “ Mrs, 
Mortimer, ask Mr. Beverley to walk 
in. Never mind me. I want to 


speak to these little Lakes, I shall . 


see you presently,” Miss Marjori- 
banks added, nodding pleasantly 
to the Archdeacon—and she went 
away to the other end of the garden, 
calling to the children with that 
self-possession which is the 

only of great minds. But when 
Leeilla found herself at a safe dis 
tance, and saw the Archdeacon stoop 
to go in under the porch, it cannot 
be denied that her mind was moved 
by the sight. It was she who had 
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seen after the putting-up of that 
trellis, and the arrangement of the 
Wisteria, which had been sprawling 
over the front of the house, un- 
eared for. If there was any place 
in the world where she should have 
been free from such a shock, it cer- 
tainly should have been here, in 
this spot, which she had, so to 
speak, created. Naturally the un- 
fitness of these surroundings to wit- 
ness a revolution which was so un- 
looked-for and disagreeable struck 
lueilla. If she had to be again 
humiliated, and to submit once 
more to see another preferred to 
her, it certainly should have been 
under other circumstances than 
these. When we admit that such 
a thought did pass through the 
mind of Miss Marjoribanks, it will 
sufficiently prove to all who know 
her that Lucilla found her position 
sufficiently aggravating. She had 
exerted herself for Mrs, Mortimer 
as nobody else in Carlingford would 
have exerted themselves. She had 
not only found pupils and a means 
of living for the widow, which, per- 
haps, a committee of ladies might 


have done at the end of a year, had 
it been put into their hands; but 
Miss Marjoribanks had done it at 
once, and had taken charge of that 
timid and maladroit individual her- 
self, and set her up, and done every- 


thing for her. It was Dr. Marjori- 
banks’s gardener, under Lucilla’s 
orders, who had arranged and 
planted the garden, and trained 
over the porch those long branches 
of Wisteria which had just brushed 
the Archdeacon’s clerical hat as he 
went in; and in the act of refur- 
nishing her drawing-room, Miss 
Marjoribanks had managed to pro- 
cure, without costing anybody any- 
thing except a little trouble, as she 
herself said, many accessories, which 
gave an air of comfort to the little 
parlour, in which, no doubt, at that 
moment, Mr. Beverley and Mor- 
timer were explaining themselves, 
Lucilla had a great deal too much 
good sense to upbraid anybody with 
ingratitude, or even to make any 
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claim u that slippery quality ; 
but she knew at the same time that 
the widow was the very last per- 
son from whom a new discomfiture 
should come, and that to enter in 
under that trellis, which had, so to 
speak, been created by her own 
hand, when he left her, was, on the 
Archdeacon’s part, an aggravation 
of the change in his sentiments 
which it was difficult to bear. She 
walked along the garden path very 
briskly under the influence of these 
thoughts, and it was not in nature 
to do otherwise than snub the chil- 
dren when she joined them. Lu- 
cilla was a woman of genius, but 
she was not faultless; and when 
she found Ethelinda and Ethelfreda 
Lake, the two twins, the one with 
her clean frock all muddy and 
stained, the other with the front 
breadth torn right up the middle, 
it is scarcely to be wondered at if 
sheelost her patience. ‘“ You little 
nasty untidy things!” she said, “I 
should like to. knew who you ex- 
pect is to go mending up and wash- 
ing every day for you? It will not 
be Barbara, I am sure,” Miss Mar- 
joribanks added, with a fine inton- 
ation of scorn, of which the culprits 
were insensible; and she gave Kthe- 
linda a shake, who was sitting on the 
wet ground, all muddy with recent 
watering, and who, beside, was the 
one who most resembled Barbara, 
When this nape ebullition 
had taken place, Lucilla began gra- 
dually to right herself. It was @ 
grand sight, if anybody had been 
there to witness it, or if anybody 
could have seen into Mi jori- . 
banks’s maiden bosom ; but the spec- 
tacle of a mind thus recover- 
ing its b is one which can 
rarely be visible except im its re- 
sults, While she set the children 
to rights, and represented to Mra 
Mortimer’s little servant, who was 
in the garden furtively on a —_ 
tence of cabbages, the extreme folly, 
and indeed idiocy, of letting them 
get to the water and make a mess 
of themselves, Lucilla was in real 
ity coming to herself. Perhaps she 
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ke with a little more energy 
than usual; but the offenders were 
so well aware of their guilt, and so 
thoroughly satisfied of the justice 
of the reproof addressed to them, 
that no other explanation was ne- 
cessary ; and, little by little, Miss 
Marjoribanks felt herself restored 
to her natural calm. 

“You know I don’t like to scold 
you,” she said; “but what would 
anybody say? — nice clean frocks, 
that I am sure were put on fresh 
this morning—and you, Mary 
Jane ‘“ 

“Please, Miss, it was only for a 
young cabbage. Missis is fond of 
a bit of vegetable,” said the little 
maid. “I knew she'd not say no- 
thing ;—and just as I had told ‘em 
all to have done and be good—and 
nobody knew as you was here,” said 
Mary Jane. There was something 
even in that small and humble 
testimony to Lucilla’s sovereignty 
which helped on the process which 
was operating in her mind. She 
regained bit by bit that serene 
self-consciousness which places the 
spirit above the passing vexations 
of the world. What did it matter 
what other people might be doing 
or saying? Was not she still Lu- 
cilla Marjoribanks? and when one 
had said that, one had said all. 

“It is time you were all going 
home to your dinners,” said Lu- 
cilla; “and I have asked Mrs. Mor- 
timer to give you a half-holiday. 
As for you, you little Linda, you 
are not fit to be seen, and | am 
sure if I were your sister I should 
send you off to bed. Now get all 
your hats and things and run away ; 
and if you are not awfully good to- 
morrow, I shall never ask for an- 
other half-holiday again.” 

Saying which, Miss Marjoribanks 
herself saw the hats brought out, 
and the little scholars sent away. 
She took matters into her own 
hand with the confidence of a supe- 
rior nature. “After all the long 
talk they are having she will not 
be able for her scholars to-day,” 
Lucilla said to herself, with mag- 


nanimity; and she again ~made 
the tour of the garden, inspecting 
everything, to see that all was in 
order. With every step that she 
took, Miss Marjoribanks became 
more and more herself. As we 
have already said, it was a grand 
and inspiring sight ; but then, to 
be sure, as in the former case, her 
affections, fortunately, were not en- 
gaged. She was not in love with the 
Archdeacon, any more than she had 
been in love with Mr. Cavendish ;— 
though it is true love is not every- 
thing. And to think how he had 
been looking and talking not much 
more than half an hour ago, and to 
reflect that now he had most likely 
forgotten her very existence, and 
was explaining himself, and placing 
that position which would have 
just suited Lucilla at the feet of 
the object of her bounty, was 
enough to have driven a young 
woman of ordinary mind half out of 
her senses with disgust and indig- 
nation. But, fortunately, Lucilla’s 
mind was not an ordinary one; and 
every step she took round the 
garden restored her more and more 
entirely to herself. Instead of con- 
ceiving any jealous dislike to Mrs, 
Mortimer, she had already, as has 
been stated, exerted herself with her 
usual benevolence to leave her free 
for the rest of the day. “ After all, 
it is not her fault if she knew him 
before, or if he was in love with 
her,” Lucilla said to herself. And 
when she had arrived at this per- 
fectly true and profoundly philoso- 
phical conclusion, it may be said that 
the crisis was at an end. 

But thea where personal offence 
and indignation (if the natural 
shock to Miss Marjoribanks's feel- 
ings could be called by such hard 
names) ended, bewilderment and 
curiosity began. Who could this 
Archdeacon be who had frightened 
the most popular man in Carling- 
ford out of the place, and whose 
unlooked-for appearance had driven 
Mrs. Mortimer back out of her re- 
covered good looks and cheerful- 
ness into pallor and trembling? 
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To be sure, Lucilla knew quite well 
who he was, the second son of Mr. 
Beverley of Trent Valley, a family 
as well known as any family in 
England. Everybody Imew all 
about the Archdeaton: his career 
from his youth up was as: clearly 
traceable as if he had been killed in 
a railway accident and had had his 
memoir published in the ‘Times.’ 
There was nothing in the smallest 
degree secret or mysterious about 
him; and yet how could it come 
about that the sight of him should 
frighten Mr. Cavendish out of his 
senses, and make Mrs. Mortimer, who 
was utterly unconnected with Mr. 
Cavendish, all but faint, as she had 
done on a former occasion? Was it 
his mission to go about the world 
driving people into fits of terror 
or agitation? To be sure, he was 
® Broad-Churchman, and not the 
type of clergyman to which Lucilla 
in her heart inclined; but still a 
man may be Broad Church, and 
speak a little freely on religious 
Matters, without being: a_ basilisk. 
As these thoughts went through 
her mind, Miss Marjoribanks’s eyes 
could not help observing that the 
branches of the pear tree, which 
was all that the garden contained 
in) the shape of fruit, had come 
loose from the wall, and were sway- 
ing about greatly to the damage of 
the half-grown pears; not to say 
that it gave a very untidy look to 
that corner. “I must send Crawford 
down this evening to fasten it up,” 
Lucilla said to herself, and then 
went on with what she was think- 
ing; and she made one or two 
other remarks of the same descrip- 
tion in a parenthesis as she made 
her tour. After all, it is astonishing 
how many little things go wrong 
when the man or woman with a 
hundred eyes is absent for a: few 
days from’ the helm of. affairs, It 
was nearly 4 week since Miss Mar- 
jotibanks had ‘been round Mrs, 
Mortimer's garden, and: in that 
time the espalier had got detached, 
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sticks that propped: up the dahiias 
had fallen, leaving the plants in 
miserable confusion. Lucilla shook 
her head over this, as she asked her- 
self what mysterious influence there 
could be in the Archdeacon. For 
her own part, she was not in the 
slightest degree afraid of him, nor 
could she confess to having felt 
agitated even when he walked with 
her into this: fated garden; but 
there could be no doubt of the seri- 
ousness of the effect produced by 
his appearance on the two others. 
“They have broken half of the 
props, the little nuisances,” Lucilla, 
said to herself as she pursued her 
musings, For her large mind was 
incapable, now it had recovered 
its serenity, of confining itself, 
unless with a very good reason 
to one sole subject. When she 
had finished her inspection, and 
saw that» nobody had yet appeared 
at the door, Miss Marjoribanks col- 
lected the books which the chil- 
dren had left lying in the summer- 
house, and put them under cover; 
for, to tell the truth, it looked a 
little like rain; and having done 
this, and looked all round her to see 
if anything else required her im- 
mediate care, and seeing once more 
that nobody was coming, Lucilla 
carried philosophy to its highest 
practical point by going away, 
which is, perhaps, a height of good 
sense which may be thought too 
much for humanity. It was not 
too much for Miss Marjoribanks’s 
legislative soul and knowledge of 
human nature—for in thus deny- 
ing herself she was perfectly aware. 
of her advantages, and of the in- 
evitable result. She knew, just as 
well as if she had already received 
it, that Mrs. Mortimer would write: 
her’ a little three-cornered note, 
marked Private, as soon as the 
Archdeacon was gone; and she 
thought it’ was highly probable 
that Mr. Beverley himself would 
come to give’ some explanation, 
With that tranquil assurance in her. 
mind, Lucilla turned her face to-; 
wards Grange Lane. She began to 
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have a kind of conviction, too, since 
this had happened, either that Car- 
lingford would not be raised into a 
bishopric, or that the Archdeacon 
at least would not be the first 
bishop. It was difficult to give 
any ground for this idea, but it 
came into her,mind with a kind of 
quiet certainty: and with this con- 
viction, in which she recognised 
that beautiful self-adjusting bal- 
ance of compensations which keeps 
everything right in the world, 
Lucilla, quite recovered from her 
shock, had on the whole a pleasant 
walk home. 

As for the two who were shut up 
together in Mrs. Mortimer’s parlour, 
their state of mind was far from 
partaking of the virtuous peace and 
serenity which filled Miss Marjori- 
banks’s bosom. It was more than 
an hour before the Archdeacon 
went away; and when Mrs. Morti- 
mer had a little collected her facul- 
ties, the result arrived which had 
been foreseen by Lucilla, In the 
first place, terror seized the widow 
as to what had become of the 
pupils, whom all this time she had 
forgotten, and deep was her grati- 
tude when she had ascertained that 
her protecting genius had sent 
them away. But with that grati- 
tude came a sudden recollection of 
the manner in which Mr. Beverley 
and Miss Marjoribanks had been 
coming together up the garden 

ath, before the mistress of the 

ouse showed herself. Mrs. Mor- 
timer wrung her hands when she 
recollected the looks and attitude 
of the two, and the rumour which 
had reached her ears that the Arch- 
deacon was paying attention to 
Miss Marjoribanks. What was she 
to do ?—was her miserable presere 
here to dispel perhaps the youthful 
hopes of her benefactress, and make 
a revolution in Lucilla’s prospects? 
The poor woman felt herself ready 
to sink ‘into the earth at the 
thought. She went to the window 
and looked out disconsolately into 
the rain—for it had come on to 
rain, as Lucilla supposed it would— 


and felt like a creature ina 
helpless, imprisoned, miserable, not 
knowing what to do with herself, 
and the cause of trouble to her best 
friends.. A little: house in a gar- 
den may look like a little paradise 
in the sunshine, and yet feel like a 
dungeon when a poor woman all 
alone looks out across her flowers 
in the rain, and sees nothing but the 
wall that shuts her in, and thinks 
to herself that she has no refuge 
nor escape from it—nobody to tell 
her what to do, nothing but her 
own feeble powers to support her, 
and the dreadful idea that she has 
done harm and can do no good to 
her only protector. To be sure, to 
be there in her own house, poor 
enough certainly, but secure, and 
no longer driven lonely and dis- 
tressed about the world, was a great 
matter. But yet, after all, the walls 
that shut her in, the blast of white 
sweeping, downright rain, which 
seemed to cut her off from any suc- 
cour outside, and the burden of 
something on her mind which by 
herself she was quite unable to bear, 
was a hard and painful combina- 
tidn; and wringing one’s hands, 
and feeling one’s mind ready to 
give way under a new and unex- 
pected burden, could not advance 
matters in the slightest degree. 
She was not strong-minded, as has 
been already proved; nor, indeed, 
had she the ordinary amount of in- 
difference to other people, or confi- 
dence in herself, which stands in 
the — of self-control with many 
ople. After she had wrung her 
ands and looked out again and 
again with a vague instinct of per- 
haps finding some suggestion of 
comfort outside, Mrs. Mortimer re- 
lapsed by necessity into the one 
idea that had been a support to 
her for so many months past. All 
that she could do was to consult 
Lucilla—it might be’ to wound 
Lucilla, for anything she could 
tell; but when a poor creature is 
helpless and weak, and has but 
one friend in the world who is 
strong, what can she do but apply 
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to her sustainer and guardian? 
When, after beating about wildly 
from one point to another, she ar- 
rived ultimately, as might have 
been predicted, and indeed as Miss 
Marjoribanks had expected from 
the first, at that conclusion, there 
remained the further difficulty of 
the means of communication. Lu- 
cilla had settled quite calmly in 
her own mind that it would be by 
the medium of a_ three-cornered 
note, a matter in which there was 
no difficulty whatever, for the 
widow was sufficiently fluent with 
her pen; but then Lucilla had not 
thought of Mary Jane, who was 
the only possible messenger. It 
was to this point now that Mrs. 
Mortimer’s ideas addressed them- 
selves, At that moment the rain 
poured down fiercer than ever, the 
bricks of the uncovered wall grew 
black with the wet, and the Wis- 
teria crouched and shivered about 
the porch as if it wanted to be 
taken indoors. And then to get wet, 
and perhaps catch cold, was a thing 
Mary Jane conscientiously avoided, 
like the rest of the world; and it 
was with a sense of alarm even 
stronger than that excited by the 
amg ad of injuring Lucilla, that 

rs. Mortimer very gently and mo- 
destly rang her bell. 

“TI don’t think it rains quite so 
heavily,” said the timid experi- 
mentalist, feeling her heart beat as 
she made this doubtful statement. 
“Have you a pair of goloshes, Mary 
Jane?” 

“No,” said the little handmaiden, 
with precaution; “and, please, if 
it's for the post, it rains worse nor 
ever; and I don’t think as mother 
would like “ 

“Qh, it is not for the post,” said 
Mrs. Mortimer; “it is for Miss Mar- 
joribanks. You can take mine, 
and then you will not get your feet 
wet. I go out so very little; you 
may have thenm—to keep—Mary 
Jane. And you can take the big 
shawl that hangs in the passage, 
and an umbrella. I don’t think it is 
80 heavy as it was.” 
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Mary Jane regarded the rain gloom- 
ily from the window ; but her reluc- 
tance was at an end from the moment 
she heard that it was to Miss Marjori- 
banks she was going. To be sure, 
the distance between the Serenis- 
sime Nancy and Thomas, and the 
other inmates of the Doctor's kit- 
chen, and Mrs. Mortimer’s little hand- 
maiden, was as great as that which 
exists between an English duke 
and the poorest little cadet of a 
large family among his attendant 
gentry ; but, correspondingly, the 
merest entrance into that higher 
world was as great a privilege for 
Mary Jane, as the Duke’s notice 
would be to the Squire’s youngest 
son. She kept up a momentary 
show of resistance, but she accepted 
the goloshes, and even after a mo- 
ment agreed in her mistress’s trem- 
bling assertion about the rain. And 
this was how the three-cornered note 
got conveyed to its destination in the 
heaviest of the storm, between three 
and four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Mrs. Mortimer still sat at her win- 
dow, wringing her hands from time 
to time, with her head aching and 
her heart beating, and a dreadful 
question in her mind as to what 
Lucilla would say, or whether per- 
haps she. might reject altogether in 
her natural indignation the appeal 
made to her; which was an idea 
which filled the widow with inex- 
pressible horror. While at the same 
moment Miss Marjoribanks sat 
looking for that appeal which she 
knew was sure to come. The rain 
had set in by this time with an evi- 
dent intention of ry and even 
from the windows of Dr. Marjori- 
banks’s drawing-room the prospect 
of the garden walls and glistening 
trees was sufficiently doletul. No- 
body was likely to call, nothing 
was doing; and Lucilla, who never 
caught cold, had not the least fear 
of wetting her feet. And besides, 
her curiosity had been rising every 
moment since her return ; not to sa 
that the widow’s pathetic ap 
“Come to me, my dearest Lucilla. 
I have nobody whom I can talk to 
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in the world but you!” had its 
natural ‘effect upon a mind so feel- 
ing. Miss Marjoribanks got up 
as soon as she. had read the note, 
and changed her dress, and put on 
a great water-proof cloak. Instead 
of thinking it a, trouble, she was 
rather {exhilarated by. the necessity. 
“Be sure you make your mistress 
& nice cup of tea as soon as we 
get there,’ she said to Mary Jane, 
“She must, want it, I am sure, if 
she has not had any dinner;” for 
the little maid had betrayed the 
fact that Mrs, Mortimer could 
not eat anything, and had sent 
away her dinner, which was, natu- 
rally an con and wonderful 
occurrence to Mary Jane, The 
widow was still sitting at. the win- 
dow when Lucilla appeared tripping 
across the wet garden in her water- 
proof cloak, if not a ministering 
angel, at least a substantial prop 
and support to the lonely woman 
who trusted in her, and yet in the 
present instance feared her, But 
anything more unlike a. disappoint- 
ed maiden, whose wooer had been 
taken away from her under her 
very eyes, could not have been 
seen. On the contrary, Miss Mar- 
joribanks was radiant, with -rain- 
drops glistening on her hair, and 
what Mrs, Chiley called “a lovely 
colour.” If there was one thing in 
the world more than another which 
contented Lucilla, it was to be ap- 
pealed to and called upon for active 
service. It did her heart good to 
take the management of incapable 
people, and arrange all their affairs 
for them, and solve all their diffi- 
culties. Such an office was more 
in her way than all the Archdeacons 
in the world, 

“T saw you knew him the mo- 
- ment I looked at you,” said Lucilla. 
“T have seen other people look like 
that. when he appeared. Who is he, 
for goodness’ sake? I know quite 
well, of course, who he is; in the 
ordinary way; but do tell me what 
has he done to: make people look like 
that whenever he appears?” 

Mrs, Mortimer did not directly 
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answer this question—she fixed her; 
mind upon one part of it, like an 
unreasonable woman, and repeated 
“Qther people?” with a kind of in- 
terrogative gasp. 

“Qh, it was only a gentleman,” 
said Lucilla, with rapid intelligence; 
and then there was a little pause, 
“He has been here for six weeks,” 
Miss Marjoribanks continued: “you 
must have heard of him; indeed, you 
would have heard him preach if you 
had not gone off after these Dissent- 
ers. Did you really never know that 
he was here till to-day ?” 

“T did not think of him being 


_Archdeacon—he was only a curate 


when I used to: know him,” said poor 
Mrs. Mortimer, with a sigh. 

“Tell me all about it,” said Lu 
cilla, with ingenuous sympathy ; and 
she drew her chair close to that, of 
her friend, and took her hand in a: 
protecting, encouraging way—“ You 
know; whatever you like to say, that 
it is quite safe with me.” 

“Tf you are sure you do not mind,” 
said the poor widow. “Qh, yes, I 
have heard what people have been 
saying about him and—and you, 
Lucilla ; and if I had known, I would 
have shut myself up, I would have: 
gone away for ever and ever —I 
would——” 

“My dear,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks, with a little severity, “I 
thought you knew me better. If I 
had been thinking of that sort. of: 
thing, I never would have come | 
home at all ; and when you know’ 
how kind papa has been about the’ 
drawing-room and everything, Say 
what you were going to say, and, 
never think of me.” 

“Ah, Lucilla, I have had my: 
life,” said the trembling woman,, 
whose agitation was coming to 4 
climax—“ I have had it, and done 
with it; and you have been so good 
tome; and if, after all, I was to: 
stand between you and—and—and. 
—any body ” But here, Mrs. 
Mortimer broke down, and could 
say no more. To be sure, she did: 
not faint this time any more, thane 
she jdid on_the first. occasion, when 
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she made Miss Marjoribanks’s ac- 
quaintance; but Lucilla thought it 
best, as then, to make her lie down 
on the sofa, and keep her quite 
quiet, and hasten Mary Jane with 
the cup of tea. 

“You have been agitated, and 
ou have not eaten anything,” said 
ucilla. “I am going to stay with 
you till half-past six, when I must 
run home for dinner, so we have 
lenty of time; and as for your 
fife, I don’t consider you ‘gone off 
at all yet, and you are a great deal 
younger-looking than you were six 
months ago. I am very glad the 
Archdeacon did not come until you 
had got back your looks. It makes 
such a difference to awnan,” Miss 
Marjoribanks added, with that al- 
most imperceptible tone of contempt 
which she was sometimes known to 
use when speaking of Their absurd 
peculiarities. As for Mrs. Mortimer, 
the inference conveyed by these 
words brought the colour to her 
pale cheeks. 

“Tt will never come to that,” she 
said, “no more than it did in old 
days; it never can, Lucilla; and I 
don’t know that it is to be wished. 
I couldn’t help being put out a 
little when I saw him, you know; 
but there is one thing, that he 
never, never will persuade me,” 
said the widow. Lucilla could not 
but look on im surprise and even 
consternation, while Mrs. Mortimer 
thus expressed herself. A warm 
flush animated the pale and some- 
what worn face—ind a gleam of 
something that looked absolutely 
like resolution shone in the yield- 
ing woman’s mild eyes. Was it 
possible that even she had one 
point upon which she could be 
firm? Miss Marjoribanks stood 
still, petrified, in the very act of 
pouring out the tea. 

“Tf it is only one thing, if. I were 
you, I would give in to him,” said 

ucilla, with a vague sense that 
this sort of self-assertion must be 
put a stop to, mingling with her 
surprise. 


“Never,” said Mrs. Mortimer 
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again, with a still clearer gleam of 
resolution, “In the first place, I 
have no right wha.ever to anything 
more than my uncle gave me. He 
told me himself I was to have no 
more; and he was very, very kind 
to poor Edward. You don’t know 
all the circumstances, or you would 
not say so,” she cried, with a sob. 
As for Miss Marjoribanks, if it is 
possible to imagine her clear spirit 
altogether lost in bewilderment, it 
would have been at that moment; 
but she recovered as soon as she 
had administered her cup of tea. 

“ Now tell me all about it,” said 
Lucilla, again sitting down by the 
sofa; and this time Mrs. Mortimer, 
to whom her excitement had given 
a little spur and stimulus, did not 
waste any more time. 

“He is my cousin,” she said; 
“not my real cousin, but distant— 
and I will not deny thd long, long 
ago—when we were both young, 
you know, Lucilla——” 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks, pressing her 
hand. 

“ He was very nice in those days,” 
said Mrs. Mortimer, faltering; ‘“ that 
is, I don’t mean to say he was not 
always nice, you know, but only 
—I never had either father or 
mother. I was living with my 
uncle Garrett—my uncle on the 
other side; and he thought he 
should have made me his heiress; 
but instead of that, he left hig 
money, you know, to him; ana 
then he was dreadfully put out, 
and wanted me to prosecute him 
and change the will; but I never 
blamed him, for my part, Lucilla— 
he knows I never blamed him— 
and nothing he said would make 
me give in to go to the law with 
him ” 

“Stop a minute,” said Lucilla, 
“Tam not quite sure that I under- 
stand. Who was it he wanted you 
to go to law with ? and was it to the 
Archdeacon the money was left ?” 

“Qh, Lucilla!” said the widow, 
with a momentary exasperation, 
“you who are so quick and pick 
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up everything, to think you should 
not understand me when I speak of 
a thing so important. Of course 
it was not to Charles Beverley the 
money was left: if it had been left 
to him, how could he have wanted 
me to go to law? It has always 
been the question between us,” 
said Mrs. Mortimer, once more 
lighting up with exceptional and 
unwonted energy. “He said I was 
to indict him for conspiracy; and 
I declare to you, Lucilla, that he was 
not to blame. Uncle Garrett might 
be foolish, but I don’t say even that 
he was foolish: he was so good to 
him, like a son; and he had no son 
of his own, and I was only a girl. 
He never was anything to me,” said 
Mrs. Mortimer, wiping her eyes— 
“never, whatever Charles may 
choose to say; but if ever I was 
sure of anything in the world, I am 
sure that hé was not to blame.” 

Lucilla’s head began to whirl; 
but after her first unsuccessful 
essay, she was wise enough not to 
ask any more direct questions. She 
made all the efforts possible, with 
ears and eyes intent, to disentangle 
this web of pronouns, and failing, 
waited on in the hope that time 
and patience would throw a little 
light up ‘n them. “TI suppose Mr. 
Beverley thought he was to blame?” 
she said, when the narrator paused 
to take breath. 

“Ts not that whit I am say- 
ing?” said Mrs. Mortimer. “It was 
through that it was all broke off. 
I am sure I don’t know whether he 
has regretted it or not, Lucilla. It 
is not always very easy to under- 
stand a gentleman, you know. 
After I was married to poor Edward, 
naturally I never had any more 
correspondence with him; and to 
see him to-day without any warning, 
and to find him just as bent as he 
was upon making me _ prosecute, 
and just as full of bad feeling, and 
speaking as if there was some 
reason more than truth and justice 
why I should be so determined, 
No, Lucilla,” said Mrs. Mortimer, 
raising herself up on the sofa, “it 


is just the same thing as ever, and 


the same obstacle as ever, and it 


never wil] come to that.” 

“You are agitating yourself,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks; “lie down 
—there’s a dear—and keep quite 
still, and see whether we cannot 
make anything better of it. Tell 
me, what would you go to law with 
him for?” Lucilla continued, with 
the natural humility of imperfect 
comprehension, It was perhaps 
the first time in her life that such 
a singular chance had happened to 
Miss Marjoribanks, as to have a 
matter explained to her, and yet be 
unable to understand. 

“He says he could be indicted 
for conspiracy, or for having too 
much influence over him, and mak- 
ing him do what he liked. But he 
was very good to him, Lucilla, and 
to my poor Edward; and when 
I was married to him——” 

“Goodness gracious! were you 
married to him as well?” cried 
Lucilla, fairly losing the thread and 
her balance in this confusing circle, 
Mrs. Mortimer grew pale, and rose 
quite up from the sofa, and went 
with the air of an insulted woman 
to seat herself in her usual chair. 

“T don’t know why you should 
address me so,” she said. “He is 
nothing to me, and never was. It 
is an insult to me to think that I 
must have a personal reason for 
refusing to do a wicked and unjust 
thing. I could give up anything,” 
said the widow, losing a little of her 
dignity, and growing again pathetic. 
“T would give in in a moment if it 
was any fancy of mine —you know 
I would; but when I am sure it 
would be wicked and unjust ‘ 

“T am sure I am not the person 
to bid you do anything unjust or 
wicked,” said Lucilla, who, in the 
utter confusion of her faculties, 
began to feel offended in her turn. 

“Then I beg you will never 
speak to me of it again!” cried Mrs. 
Mortimer. “How is it possible 
that either he or you can know 
the rights of it as I do, who was 
in the house at the time and saw 
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everything? He may say what he 
likes, but I know there was no con- 
spiracy; he was just as much sur- 
prised as you could be, or Charles, 
or anybody. Of course it was for 
his advantage—nobody denies that 
—but you don’t mean to say that 
_ a man is to reject everything that is 
for his advantage?” said the widow, 
turning eyes of indignant inquiry 
upon her visitor; and Miss Marjori- 
banks for once was so utterly per- 
plexed that she did not know how to 
respond. 

“But you said when you were 
married to him,” said Lucilla, who 
felt that the tables were turned 
upon her for the moment. “I am 
sure I beg your pardon for being 
so stupid; but whom were you 
married to?” This was said in the 
most deprecating tone in the world, 
but still it irritated Mrs, Mortimer, 
whose mind was all unhinged, and 
who somehow felt that she was not 
finding in Miss Marjoribanks the 
help and support to which her 
clear and detailed explanation en- 
tiled her. Though her head was 
aching dreadfully, she sat up more 
upright than ever in her chair. 

“T don’t think you can mean to 
insult me, Miss Marjoribanks,” said 
the widow, “after being so kind. 
Perhaps I have been trying you too 
much by what I have said; though 
I am sure | would have given up 
everything, and gone away any- 
where, rather than be the cause of 
anything unpleasant. You know 
that it was my poor dear Edward 
I was married to; you know I hawe 
a—a horror,” said Mrs. Mortimer, 
faltering. “in the general—of se- 
cond marriages.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Lucilla, “but 
there are always exceptions, you 
know; and when people have no 
children, nor anything—and you 
that were so young. I always make 
exceptions, for my part; and if you 
could only get over this one point,” 
Miss Marjoribanks added, making 
a dexterous strategical movement. 
But Mrs. Mortimer only shook her 
head. 
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“T don’t think I am hard to get 
on with,” she said; “but my poor 
Edward always said one must make 
a stand somewhere. He. used to 
say I was so easy to be persuaded. 
He was glad to see I had a point to 
make a stand on, instead of being 
disagreeable about it, or thinking 
he was anything to me, And ob, 
Lucilla, he was so kind to him,’ 
said the widow, with tears in her 
eyes. “We mét him quite by 
chance, and he was so kind. I will 
never forget it, if I should live a 
hundred years. And why should 
Charles be in such a way? He never 
did him any harm! If any one was 
injured, it was me, and I never felt 
myself injured—neither did Ed- 
ward. On the contrary, he always 
did him justice, Lucilla,” Mrs. Mor- 
timer continued, fixing a pathetic 
look upon her friend. What could 
Lucilla do? She was burning to 


take it all in her own hands, and ar- 
range it somehow, and unite the two 
lovers who had been so long separ- 
ated; but unless she could under- 
stand what the point was-on which 
Mrs. Mortimer made her stand, what 


could she do? 

“JT never could understand,” 
said the widow, who began to feel 
her heart sick with the disappoint- 
ment of that hope which she had 
fixed in Miss Marjoribanks, “ why 
he should take it so much to heart. 
Poor Edward never thought of such 
a thing! and why should he be so 
set against poor Mr. Kavan, and so 
— Lucilla! oh, tell me, do you 
see anything? what do you mean?” 

“So it is Mr. Kavan he wants to 
prosecute,” said Miss Marjoribanks ; 
and she drew a long breath as she 
emerged from her difficulties, Cer- 
tainly the work before her was no 
trifle; but still it, began to grow 
intelligible, which was the first 
grand advance on the way. 

Mrs. Mortimer uttered a sigh, and 
pressed her two hands together, and 
gave her companion a pathetic look, 
as people naturally do when they are 
talking to somebody who will not un- 
derstand, “I have been telling you 
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of nothing else ever since you came 
in,” she said, with an air of resig- 
mation. “ But, Lucilla, dear, forgive 
me—oh, forgive me, if it is too 
much for you,” she added, in a mo- 
ment after, as another idea struck 
her. “It was not with the idea of— 
of anything coming of it, you know ; 
it will never come to that—not now ; 
—I don't know as it isto be wished. 
I am sure he is quite free so far as 
I am concerned. It was not with 
that idea I asked for your advice, 
Lucilla,” said the poor woman, in 
piteous tones. If Miss Marjori- 
banks had pressed her, :and insisted 
upon knowing what was the idea 
which had moved her friend to ask 
her advice, Mrs. Mortimer would no 
doubt have found it very hard to 
reply; but Lucilla had no such 
cruel intentions; and the widow, 
notwithstanding her piteous denial 
of any. motive, now that her mind 
was cleared, and she had caught 
the comprehension of her auditor, 
-began to regard her with a certain 
instinct of hope. 

As for Miss Marjoribanks, her 
ideas went forward at a bound to 
one grand finale of reconciliation 
and universal brotherhood. She 
saw the tools under her hands, and 
her very fingers itched to begin. 
Large and varied as her experience 
was, she had never yet had any 
piece of social business on so im- 
portant a scale to manage, and her 
eyes sparkled and her heart beat at 

e idea. Instead of shrinking from 
interference, her spirits rose at the 
thought. To vanquish the Arch- 
deacon, to pluck out from the 
darkness, and rehabilitate and set 
at his ease the mysterious adven- 
turer, whom, to be.sure, she could 
not say she knew—for Lucilla 


was very careful, even in her own 
thoughts, not ito commit herself 
on this subject—and to finish 
off by a glorious and triumphant 
marriage—not her own, it is true, 
‘ut of her making,-which was more 
to the purpose. Such was the pro- 
gramme she made out for herself 
with the speed of lightning, the 
moment she had laid hold of ‘the 
clue which — her through the 
labyrinth. It would be too lengthy 
a matter to go into all her tender 
cares for the widow’s comfort dur- 
ing the rest of her stay, and the 
pains and delicacy with which she 
managed to elicit further particu- 
lars, and to make out her brief, so 
to speak, while she cheered up and 
encouraged the witness. Miss Mar- 
joribanks jumped to the conclusion 
that “ poor ward” had been, 
after all, but a temporary tenant 
of the heart, which was now again 
free for the reception of the Arch- 
deacon, if he could be got to accept 
the conditions. When half-past six 
arrived, and Thomas came for her 
with the great umbrella, she went 
off quite resplendent in her water- 
proof cloak, and utterly indifferent 
to the rain, leaving Mrs. Mortimer 
worn out, but with a glimmer of 
hope in her mind. Such was the 
great work which, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, Lucilla took upon 
her shoulders. She bad no more 
fear of the result than she had of 
wetting her feet, which was a thing 
Mrs. Mortimer and Thomas were 
both concerned about. But then 
Tmgilla knew- her own ape 
and what she was capable of, an 

proceeded upon her way with that 
unconscious calm of genius which 
is always so inexplicable to the 
ordinary world, 


CHAPTER XXV. 


It was the most unlucky moment 
for the weather to change, being 
the middle of July, and as near as 


ep to that time that nobody in 
arlingford at least had any reason 
to complain. So far as Miss Mar- 
possible to St. Swithin’s day; but joribanks was concerned, she was 
the season had been so delightful rather glad, on the whole, that the 
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next day was wet, and that she 
could not go out all the morning, 
nor was likely to be interrupted by 
visitors. She had all her plans to 
settle and mature for the great 
enterprise which she had taken in 
hand. By this time, .so far from 
feeling any personal interest in the 
Archdeacon, or considering herself 
injured by his sudden desertion, 
that little episode had gone out of 
Lucilla’s mind as completely as if 
it had never been. In one point, 
however, Miss Marjoribanks’s con- 
viction remained firm; it was im- 

essed upon her mind that Car- 
fingford would not be made into a 
bishopric, or, if made imto a bish- 
opric, that it was not Mr. Beverley 
who would be chosen to oceupy the 
new see. It was one of those in- 
stinctive certainties which are not 
capable of explanation, which was 
thus borne in upon her spirit, and 
she could not have felt more sure 
of it had she seen it under the 
Queen’s own hand and seal. While 
she went about her usual morning 
occupations, her mind was full of 
her great and novel undertaking. 
Mr. Beverley was not a man to be 
revolutionized in a moment; and 
many people would have shrunk 
from the attempt to work in a 
few days or weeks, with no better 
arms than those of acquaintance, 
a change which the influence of 
love had nét been able to do in 
80 many years. But it was not in 
lucilla’s nature to be daunted by 
@ difficulty so unimportant. There 
was, thank heaven, some difference 
between herself and the widow, 
who, in a strait, could think of no- 
thing better to do, podr soul! than 
to faint; and Miss Marjoribanks had 
the advantage of never as yet hav- 
ing been beaten, whereas Mrs. Mor- 
timer had undergone numberless 
defeats, as was natural. The hard- 
est matter in the whole business, 
however, was the identification of 
the Mr. Kavan whom the Arehdeacon 
thought he had seen in Carlingford, 
and was not afraid to speak of as a 
Clever rascal and adventurer. Mr. 
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Beverley ‘had never seen the fel- 
low again, as he had told Lucilla 
not ‘many days back, and Miss 
‘Marjoribanks had been unfeignedly 
glad to hear it; but now matters 
had changed. In the course of ‘her 
reflections, she decided that it would 
now be better that these two men, 


if possible, should meet and - 


nise each other, and that the busi- 
ness should once for all be definitive- 
ly settled. If all the offence he had 
committed against society was to 
have had a large sum of money left 
him by a childless old man, Lucilla 
saw no reason why this mysterious 
culprit should conceal himself; and 
even if he had taken a little liberty 
with his name, that was not a crime 
—his name was his own surely, if 
anything was hisown. At the same 
time, Miss Marjoribanks took pains 
to impress upon herself, as it is to 
be hoped a friendly audience will 
also have the goodness to do, that 
she had no real fowndation for her 
suspicions as to the identity of this 
personage, and might turn out to be 
completely mistaken. He might 
have made no change whatever on 
his name; he might be flourishi 
in some other quarter of England 
or the world, with all his antece- 
dents perfectly well known, and un- 
conscious of anything to be ashamed 
about; which, to tell the truth, was, 
as Lucilla confessed to herself, a 
much more likely hypothesis than 
the supposition which had taken 
such — of her mind. But 
then Miss Marjoribanks had a just 
faith in her instincts, and in those 
brief but telling pieces of evidence 
which ‘supported ber conelusion. 
She was thinking over this import- 
ant branch of the subject with the 
greatest care and devotion, when, 
looking out by chance into the rain, 
she saw the Archdeacon cros-ing 
the garden. Perhaps it was just as 
well that she thus had warning and 
a moment to prepare for his visit— 
not that Lucilla was a person to be 
taken at disadvantage ; but still, in 
&@ matter so practical and pressing, 
it was always better to be 
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Mr. Beverley came in with an air 
and expression so different from 
that which he had borne in their 
intercourse no farther gone than 
yesterday, that, notwithstanding 
the. corresponding revolution in 
her own mind, Miss Marjoribanks 
could not but regard him with min- 
gled admiration and surprise. She 
judged him as the general world so 
often judged herself, and gave him 
credit for skill and courage in taking 
his position, when the fact was he 
was only preoccupied and natural, 
and did not think of his position at 
alk It did not occur to the Archdea- 
con that he had sinned towards Lu- 
cilla. He thought it right to explain 
to her his extreme surprise at the 
sight of Mrs. Mortimer, and possibly 
to make her aware, at the same time, 
of his grievances, in so far as Mrs. 
Mortimer was concerned; but per- 
haps Mr. Beverley was, on the whole, 
innocent of those intentions which 
Mrs. Chiley had attributed to him, 
and which even Lucilla, more clear- 
sighted, had seen dawning in their 
last interview; for, to be sure, this 
is one of the questions which the 
female intellect is apt to judge in a 
different light from that in which it 
is regarded by a man. The Arch- 
deacon, accordingly, came in pre- 
occupied, and with a cloud on his 
brow, and not the smallest appear- 
ance of penitence or deprecation, 
by which demeanour he gained, 
without deserving it, the respect, 
and to a certain extent the admira- 
tion, of Lucilla. His expression was 
not that of a man repentant, but of 
a man aggrieved. He had a cloud 
upon his countenance, and a certain 
air of offence and temper; and when 
he sat down, he breathed a short 
impatient sigh. 

“Thank you for receiving me so 
early,” he said. “I called yesterday 
afternoon, but found you out. You 
must have had very particular busi- 
ness to take you out in that rain,” 
Mr. Beverley continued, with sub- 
dued exasperation; for naturally, 
being a clergyman, he was a little 
impatient to find, when it .was he 
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who wanted her, any of his female 
friends out of the way. 

“Yes,” said Lucilla, who thought 
it was best to open her battery 
boldly and at once. “I was spend- 
ing the afternoon with poor Mrs, 
Mortimer; poor dear, she is so soli- 
tary!” and to meet Mr. Beverley’s 
ill-temper, Miss Marjoribanks put 
on her most heavenly air of sym- 
pathy, and rounded her words with 
a soft sigh, as different from his as 
a flute is from a trumpet. It wag 
with an exclamation of impatience 
that the Archdeacon replied— 

“* Poor Mrs. Mortimer!” he cried; 
“T don’t know whether you are 
aware how much her obstinacy has 
cost me; and herself, I suppose,” 
he added in a parenthesis. “ Not 
to depreciate your kindness, or the 
truly human and Christian way in 
which you have conducted yourself 
—fancy what my feelings naturally 
must have been to find her an ob- 
ject of charity—actually of charity! 
I don’t mean to say,” said Mr, Be- 
verley, controlling himself, “ that it 
is degrading to accept succour when 
given as from man to man—quite 
the contrary ; but you will excuse 
me from entering into the general 
question. She knew perfectly well 
that if I had known where she 
was—if she had consented to yield 
to me on one point—solely on ome 
point——” 

“And she such an_ obstinate . 
woman!” said Miss FMemerco 
with fine scorn. “How 
you ever think of such a thing? 
A woman that never gives in to 
anybody. If you knew her as well 
as I do—” 

The Archdeacon glanced up with 
&@ momentary intense surprise, as. if 
it was within the possibilities that 
such a change might have taken 
place in the widow’s nature; and 
then he caught Lucilla’s eye, 
grew red and more aggrieved than 
ever. 

“Mrs. Mortimer happens to be 
relative of mine,’ he said, in his 
authoritative voice. “I have known 
her from her youth, I am better 
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instructed in all her affairs than 
she can possibly be. When I urge 
her to any step, however much it 
may be against her inclinations, 
she ought to know that it can only 
be for her good. I beg your par- 
don, Miss Marjoribanks. It will 
give me great grief to fnd that you, 
upon whose superior good sense I 
have so much calculated, should 
support her in her folly. I know 
how much she owes to you-—” 

“Qh, no, she does not owe me 
anything,” said Lucilla “It was 
just my luck, you know. I 
knew she would turn out to be a 
lady. I don’t want to stand up 
for her if she is wrong; but I have 
only heard her side. When you 
tell me about it, I shall be able to 
form an opinion,” Miss Marjori- 
banks added, prudently; “ for of 
course everything has two sides.” 

“ Most things,” said Mr. Beverley, 
“but this is precisely one of the 
things which have not two sides. 
Nothing except some sort of in- 
fatuation or other—but never mind, 
you shall hear the facts,” said the 
Archdeacon, once more making an 
effort upon himself. “ Her uncle, 
Mr. Garrett, was above eighty. Why 
Providence should have let him 
live to such an age to do so much 
mischief, heaven alone knows. 
Some different rule seems to exist 
up there about those matters, from 
what we find to answer on earth,” 
the Broad-Churchman said, with a 
certain air of disapproval. “ He had 
this young fellow to see him and 
then to live with him, and took 
some sort of idiotic fancy to him ; 
and when the will was made, it 
was found that, with the exception 
of a\small sum to Helen, every- 
thing was left to this impostor. 
No, I can’t say I have any patience 
with her folly. How could any 
man have two opinions on the sub- 
ject? He was neither related to 
him, nor connected with him,” cried 
Mr. Beverley, with a momentary in- 
clination, as Lucilla thought, to get 
— among the pronouns, as 

rs. Mortimer had done. “I do 
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not suspect my cousin,” the Arch- 
deacon continued, with an air so 
severe and indignant that it was 
evident he was contradicting his 
own sentiments, “of having any 
partiality for such a person; but 
certainly her obstinacy and deter- 
mination are such bs 

“ Hush, please,” said Lucilla; 
“you are only laughing when you 
use such words. « Now, tell me 
one thing, and don’t be angry if it 
is a stupid question—If there was 
any one that knew her and you, 
and perhaps him, and was to try— 
don’t you think it might be ar- 
ranged ?” 

“By money?” said the Arch- 
deacon ; and he smiled one of those 
disagreeable smiles which youth- 
ful writers describe by saying that 
his lip curled with scorn. “ You 
take me for Mortimer, I suppose, 
who could go into that sort of com- 
promise? I suppose he did give 
them money before — before she 
was left a widow,” said Mr. Bever- 
ley, grinding his teeth slightly with 
a savage expression. “No, Miss 
Marjoribanks. Where _ everlastin 
truth and justice are concerned, 
do not understand how things can 
be arranged.” 

After such a truculent statement, 
what was the peacemaker to do? 
She left the fire to blaze out by it- 
self for a minute or two, and then 
she came down upon the enemy on 
another wind. 

“ T am sure I am very sorry,” said 
Lucilla, softly, “to think you should 
be so fond of her and she so fond 
of you, and nothing but this stand- 
ing in the way; and then she is 
too good for this world, and never 
thinks of herself. I often think, if 
anything was to happen to me—and 
my life is no safer than other peo- 
ple’s lives,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
with a sigh—“ what would become 
of her, poor dear! I am sure, if I 
knew of any way—— As for obsti- 
nate, you know it is not in her to be 
obstinate. She thinks she is righ 
and you think you are right; an 
I suppose neither of you will give 
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in,” cried ‘Lucilla, “‘ What is any- 
body todo?” 

. “Tf any one gives:in, ‘it should be 
she,” said the Archdeacon. “ For 
my part, I will never stand by and 
consent to such a robbery,—never. 
In these matters, at least, a man 
must be a better judge than a wo- 
man. If you are her friend you 
will persuade her of her duty,” Mr. 
Beverley added; and he did not 
show so much as a symptom of 
yielding. To say that Miss Marjori- 
banks was not discouraged would 
be more than the truth; but. she 
was still at the beginning of her 
forces, and no thought of giving in 
was in her courageous soul. 

“T will tell you what occurs to 
me,” said Lwueilla, frankly. “ Let 
us find out something about him. 
Do you know anything about him ? 
If she were to hear that he was, as 
you say, an impostor, you know, 
and a villain ?—What is his name ? 
—Where does he live? Is he a very, 
very wicked man?” said Miss Mar- 
joribanks, and she looked up with 
that ingenuous look of appeal which 
was always so touching in her, to 
the Archdeacon’s face. 

As for Mr. Beverley, in his haste 
and excitement he gave vent to 
two very contradictory statements. 
“ She knows all about him. I don’t 
know anything about him,” he said 
with some heat. “I mean, she 
knows as much as I do, though 
she draws such a different conclu- 
sion. I am sure I saw him in Car- 
lingford the first day I was here, 
For anything I can tell, she knows 
more of him than I do,” said the 
Broad-Churchman, with a sudden 
flash of jealousy and anger. It oc- 
curred: to Lucilla then for the first 
time that she had found the grand 
elue to the whole. 

“That would be dreadful,” said 
Miss Mazjoribanks, “if she knew 
him, and was keeping him out of 
the way till you were gone. I did 
not think of that. If such a thing 
should be the case, fond as I am of 
Mrs. Mortimer, I never could go 
near her any more,” said Lucilla, 


sadly. “Oh, don’t say yon think 
so, please. I should have to give 
her up, and that would be dread- 
ful: for I owe it to papa, when he 
gives ,me so much liberty, to he 
very careful. Oh, Mr. Beverley, 
don’t say you think so,” cried La 
cilla, deeply moved. She put her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and yet 
she kept watch upon the Arch. 
deacon through one of the cornerg, 
He had got up by this time, and was 
walking about the room like ‘any 
other man in trouble. To throw any 
suspicion on the widow, or separate 
her from so effectual a protection, 
was the very last thing he had any 
inclination to do: for, to tell the 
truth, he made that jealous sug- 
gestion only in order to receive an 
indignant denial, and to be assured 
that such a thing was impossible, 
But then Mr. Beverley did not know 
whom he had to deal with, nor that 
he was not the first man whom 
Miss Marjoribanks had reduced to 
his proper place. 

“If that was the case,” said Le 
cilla, drying her eyes — “ dreadful 


as it is to think of it — oh, Mr. Be- : 


verley, if such a thing were the 
case —it would be far better for 
her to marry him, and then she 
would have all the fortune without 
prosecuting. If things have gone 
so far, though it is miserable to 
think of it, and to believe that she 
could be so unkind,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks, with a sob, “ and #0 
double-minded, and so deceitful to 
me——” 

“In heaven’s name what are you 
thinking of ?” said the Archdeacon. 
He had grown as pale as he was 
before red, and came to a dead stop 
in front of Lucilla, and stood lower- 
ing and menacing over her. His 
shadow was so big and strong, and 
stood so directly between her and 
the window, that Miss Marjori- 
banks’s heart - one bound of 
something like alarm. 

“ Dear Mr. Beverley,” said La 
cilla, “try and compose yourself. 
It would be a dreadful trixl to me, 
but I should endeavour to bear it. 
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If we love her, we should, on the 
contrary, urge her to do it,” said the 
young moralist, with solemnity, 

‘however hard it may be tous. It 
would be better than—than dread- 
fal concealment and misery,—it 
would be better than knowing and 
not telling, as you say. Oh, .Mr 
Beverley, if you are sure that is the 
case, let us both go to her, and beg 
her to marry him. I could never, 
never, never see her again,” sobbed 
Incilla, “but she would be happy, 
and that would be the end of all.” 

The Archdeacon, though he was 
not a weakling, was altogether 
stunned by this address. He sank 
into the nearest chair, and drew it 
closer to Lucilla, and looked perfect- 
ly flabby and ghastly in his white 
tie, with his alarmed countenance. 
“For the sake of all that is sacred,” 
said Mr. Beverley, bending forward 
towards her, “tell me what foun- 
dation you have—tell me all you 
know?” 

Now was the critical momefMit, 
and Lucilla felt it. If Mrs. Chiley, 
for example, had only advised her- 
self to come in then instead of in- 
terrupting people’s proposals, and 
driving a likely suitor to despera- 
tion! But such happy chances do 
not occur at the real crises of life. 
What she wanted was, naturally, 
not to explain herself, but to let 
that arrow rankle in her oj ponent’s 
heart until it should have served 
her purpose. All that she said in 
answer to Mr. Beverley’s appeal was 
to hide her face in her handkerchief, 
which was the only means that oc- 
curred to her for the moment. of 
gaining a little time for reflection. 

“It is so hard to have such 
thoughts put into one’s head,” said 
Iucilla, “ of a person who has been 
one’s friend. And she always look- 
ed so nice and so true! I neyer 
thought she would deceive any one. 
I thought she was. so transparent, 
you: know. Oh, Mr Beverley, it is 
80 dreadful to be disappointed in 
one’s friends! I wish 1 had never 
heard of it—I wish you had. never 
told me, I almost. wish, though. it 
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is dreadful to say such a thing, that 
you had never come to Carlingford 
and. found it all out.” 

“My dear Miss Marjoribanks,” 
said the Archdeacon, solemnly, “I. 
implore you-as the greatest kind- 
ness you can do me, to tell me all 
you know.” 

“Indeed ' I don’t know what I. 
know,” said Lucilla, partially rais- 
ing her face out of her handkerchief; 
“JT don’t think I know anything, 
for my part. I always thought if. 
one could. rely upon: any one, 1t was. 
her—for truthfulness, and for yield- 
ingness, and doing what any one 
asked her. I did think so; and I 
am all in a whirl to think, after all, 
she should be obstinate and deceiv- 
ing, and yet look so different!” said 
Lucilla. “But if it has come to 
that, we must be firm, Mr. Bever- 
ley. If you ask my opinion, I say 
she should be allowed to marry him, 
That would solve everything, you 
know,” Miss Marjoribanks — 
with sad decision. “She woul 
get all the fortune without going: 
to law, and she would be settl 
and off one’s mind. That woul 
be my final advice, if everything has 
happened. as you say.” 

r. Beverley was driven as nearly 
out of his seuses by this counsel as 
it was possible for a man of ordin- 
ary self-control and warm temper to 
be. He got up again and made a 
stride to and fro, and wiped the. 
moisture from his forehead, which, 
as Lucilla remarked at the moment, 
had a Low-Church look, which she 
would not have expected from him, 
But, on the other hand, he gave vent 
to some stifled and unintelligible 
exclamations which, whatever they 
might be, were not blessings. Then 
he came to himself a little, which 
was what Miss Marjoribanks was 
most afraid of, and stood over her, 
large and imposing as before. 

“Tell me, for heaven’s sake, what: 
you mean!” cried the Archdeacon, 
“You do not. think, surely, that I 
for a moment meant to imply that: 
Helen: would waste a thought upon 
such a. miscreant. Good. heavens, 
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marry him! You must be raving. 
She would as soon think of—going 
for a soldier,” said Mr. Beverley, 
with a hoarse and perfectly un- 
mirthful laugh, “or doing anything 
else that was mad or unnatural. 
That is how you women stand up 
for your friends—always ready to 
suggest something inconceivably 
horrible and debasing! Happily 
you always go too far,” he added, 
once more wiping his forehead. It 
was a very Low-Church, not to say 
Dissenterish sort of thing to do, 
and it unconsciously reduced her 
adversary’s dignity in Miss Marjori- 
banks’s opinion, besides . affording 
a proof that he was not nearly so 
much convinced of what he said, as 
he professed to be, in his secret 
heart. 

“Mr. Beverley, I think you for- 
get a little,” said Lucilla, with dig- 
nity. “I know nobody but your- 
self who has any suspicions of Mrs, 
Mortimer. If it had been anybody 
but you, I should have laughed at 
them. But to return to the ques- 
tion,” Miss Marjoribanks added, 
with calm grace; “I always used 
to be taught at Mount Pleasant, 
that feelings had nothing to do 
with an abstract subject. I don’t 
see for my part, now you have 
mentioned it, why she should not 
marry him. It would arrange the 
money matter without any trouble ; 
and i have always heard he was 
very nice,” said the bold experi- 
mentalist, fixing her eyes calmly 
upon the Archdeacon’s face. “I 
am sure I should never have thought 
of it, if it had been left to me; but 

eaking calmly, I don’t see the 
objections, now it has been propos- 
ed. Oh, it is only the bell for 
luncheon that Thomas is ringing. 
Is it actually half-past one? and I 
expect some people,” said Lucilla. 
She got up as she spoke and went 
to the mirror, and looked at herself 
with that beautiful simplicity which 
was one of Miss Marjoribanks'’s dis- 
tinguishing features. ‘When one 
has been crying it always shows,” 
she said, with a little anxiety. As 
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for Mr. Beverley, his state of mind, 
as the newspapers say, could better 
be imagined than described, 

“T must go away,” he said, tak- 
ing up his hat. ~“I don’t feel 
capable of meeting strangers after 
this exciting conversation. Miss 
Marjoribanks,” continued the Arch- 
deacon, taking her hand, and 
holding it fast over his hat to give 
emphasis to his address, “at least 
I can trust to you not to breathe 
a word to Mrs, Mortimer—not a 
syllable—of the horrible suggestion 
which has got utterance, I don't 
know how. I may surely trust to 
your honour,” Mr, Beverley said, 
with emphasis; but by this time 
Miss Marjoribanks considered it time 
to bring the crisis to an end. 

“T wish you would stay to lun- 
cheon,” she said; “there are only 
one or two of my friends. As for 
honour, you know you gentlemen 
say that we have no_ sense of 
honour,” said Lucilla, airily; “and 
to think that two women could be ° 
together and not talk of what might 
perhaps be a marriage ° 

At this moment some one rang 
the door-bell. Lucilla knew perfect- 
ly well that it was only the baker, 
but it could not be expected that 
the Archdeacon should be similarly 
initiated into the secrets of the 
house. He thought, as was natural, 
that it was the people she expected, 
and almost wrung her hand as he 
let it go. “You will let me see 
you again first,” he said, in a tone 
of entreaty. “Before you see her, 
you will let me see you again. For 
heavén’s sake don’t refuse me,” cried 
Mr. Beverley. If anybody had but 
heard him! as Lucilla said to her- 
self the minute he was gone. And 
the truth was that Thomas did hear 
him, who had just opened the door 
to tell his young mistress that her 
luncheon was waiting, and whom 
the Archdeacon did all but knock 
down stairs in his sudden and un- 
looked-for exit. The impression 
naturally conveyed to Thomas by 
these words was of the clearest and 
most distinct description. He was 
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even known to say afterwards, “ As 
he never knew a gentleman as spoke 
more plain.” But Mr. Beverley 
rushed down-stairs, without think- 
‘ing of Thomas, in a most unenvi- 
able frame of mind, into the rain. 
He was more afraid of meeting 
Miss Marjoribanks’s friends than 
a man of his size and principles 
should have been afraid of meeting 
anybody; but then there is a vast 
distinction, as everybody is aware, 
and no one more than the Arch- 
deacon, between physical and moral 
strength. 

As for Lucilla, her tears and an- 
xieties passed off in a miraculous 
manner as soon as her visitor was 
gone. She went down-stairs and 
ate her luncheon with the serenest 
brow and a most agreeable lady- 
like appetite. And it was not a 
fib; as may perhaps be supposed, 
that she was expecting people—for 
at that hour Miss Marjoribanks 
always did expect people, who, to 
‘ be sure, might be kept back by the 
rain, but whom she was always 
justified in looking for. Perhaps, 
on the whole, notwithstanding her 
warm sense of the duties of hos- 
pitality, Lucilla was glad that it 
rained so heavily, and that nobody 
came. She had a great deal to 
think of as she took her maidenly 
and delicate repast. The first step 
had been taken, and taken triumph- 
antly. Henceforward, whatever 
the Archdeacon’s illusions might 
be, he could no longer stand calm 
upon his eminence, and conclude 
that it was he, and he alone, who 
could raise the widow from her 
lowly. estate. To be sure, Lucilla 
knew that no such idea as that of 
marrying her uncle’s heir would 
ever present itself to Mrs. Mortimer; 
and that—at least so far as Miss 
Marjoribanks’s information went— 
such a thought was equally removed 
from the mind of the personage 
unknown, whom Mr. Beverley de- 
nounced as an impostor. But that 
did not in the least affect the value 
of the suggestion as an instrament 
to be used against the Archdeacon, 
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who was big enough to defend him- 
self, and on whose account the young 
eye mc had no compunctions, 

ut after that first step had been 
taken, and even successfully, all 
the real difficulties began; and Lu- 
cilla knew no more as yet how she 
was to find and identify, not to say 
assail and vanquish, the other side, 
the mysterious Mr. Kavan, the man 
whom the Archdeacon abused and 
the widow defended, than even the 
greatest military genius knows at 
the commencement of the first cam- 
paign how to conduct the second. 
This was what she considered so 
closely as she sat alone in the dull 
afternoon. She did not go to Mrs, 
Mortimer, because it was impossible 
that every day could be a half holi- 
day, and because, on the whole, she 
judged it best not to subject herself, 
in the present undeveloped state of 
the position, to much questioning; 
but she sent her a little note to 
satisfy her mind, telling her to keep 
herself easy, and not to let the 
Archdeacon bully her, and to con- 
fide in the devotion of her affection- 
ate Lucilla. When she had thus 
satisfied the immediate demands of 
friendship, Miss Marjoribanks took 
her work and sat down to reflect. 
Nothing could be more exciting 
than the position in which she 
found herself; but the difficulties 
were only such as stimulated her 
genius; and then it was not any self- 
ish advantage, but the good of her 
neighbour in its most sublime ma- 
nifestation—the good of her neigh- 
bour who had injured her, and been 
insensible to her attractions, which, 
according to the world in general, 
is the one thing unpardonable to 
a woman—which Lucilla sought, 
And it was not even the scriptural 
coals of fire she was thinking of as 
she pondered her great undertaking 
in her mind. The enterprise might 
not be free from a touch of human 
vanity, but it was vanity of a loftier 
description: the pleasure of exer- 
cising a great faculty, and the na- 
tural confidence of genius in its own 
powers, 
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The fruit of Lucilla’s long and 
mature reflection was, that, next 
morning being fine and all the 
clouds dispersed, she went out with 
her usual firm step and self-posses- 
sion, and, what was rather unusual 
with her, except on necessary occa- 
sions of ceremony, knocked at Mrs. 
Woodburn’s door. 

Mrs. Woodburn and Miss Mar- 
joribanks had never, as people say, 
taken to each other. They were as 
different in their ways as it is pos- 
sible to imagine. The mimic was 
@ little indolent, and would not 
take the trouble to make any exer- 
tions for the good of the community, 
except in the exercise of her peculiar 
talent, though she had been known, 
when excited, to go through real 
fatigue for that; but she had none 
of the steady force, the persevering 
energy—or, to sum up all in one 
word, the genius—of Miss Marjori- 


banks, who, for her part, recognised 


the use of such an instrument of 
entertainment as Mrs, Woodburn 
possessed without appreciating it 
in her own person; for Lucilla had 
in reality no sense of humour, as 
she candidly admitted, with that 
consciousness of her own faults, 
and slight disposition to consider 
them virtues, which is common to 
persons of great endowments. It 
was accordingly with a slight sense 
of effort on both sides that they 
met thus in the familiarity of an 
early visit, at a moment when 
people doing their duty to each 
other in a ceremonial: way would 
not. have thought of galling. She 
was aware that Mrs. Woodburn ‘re- 
arded her, even when she.kissed her 
in, the most neighbourly and affec- 
tionate manner, with a look which 
seemed to say, “‘ What-can she waat, 
coming. here so early?” As for 
Lucilla, she was too wise to pretend 
that it was a mere visit of regard. 
She was too wise, and. her inter- 
locutor was too clever, and prone. 
to catch every touch of expression, 


though Miss Marjoribanks flattered * 
herself she had sufficient experience 
to enable her to dismiss, when there! 
was occasion for it, all expression 
from her face. But such was not 
her policy at this moment, - When 
the two faces had touched each 
other in that loving and_ sisterly 
salutation, their owners imme 
diately separated, and regarded, 
each other from two opposite 
chairs, without decided hostility, it 
is true, but with the watchful air 
of two people whom the fates may 
range on different sides, and whom 
it behoves to be mutually watchful, 
And, Lucilla thought it the most 
expedient course, under the circum- 
stances, to begin her investigations’ 
at once. 

“T have come to make an ine 
quisition,” she said; “I may a» 
well confess it at once, for you ' 
would find me out ifI didn’t. Mrs, 
Woodburn, where is Mr. Cavendish?’ 
I am not going to put up with it 
any longer. He must be written 
to, and had back again. The only — 
man that was to be depended up- 
on in Carlingford!” said Lucilla; 
“and to think he should disappear 
like this, and never say a word!” 

Mrs. Woodburn fairly gasped in’ 
her companion’s face. She could 
no more tell what this meant, than 
if she had been a person utterly’ 
unacquainted with human motives: 
and ways of working; and, indeed, 
it was only the tricks of the ‘surface 
for which she had any real insight, 
“My brother!” she exclaimed, 
with something between an impulse 
of defence and denial, and a quite 
opposite instinct of confidences 
Had he proposed, after all, without 
telling his sister? Had. Lucilla » 
right to ask the question she uttered 
so frankly? had he been prudent 
for once in his life, and secured 
this sensible alliance and prop to 
his position? All these questions 
rushed at- lightning-speed. through 
Mrs. Woodburn’s mind; but she 
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was not so prompt as Miss Marjori- 
banks would have been under the 
circumstances, and all she did was 
to open her eyes wide, and give a 
start on her chair, and say, “M 

brother?” with a voice whic 

trembled, and was half-extinguished 
by surprise. 

“Yes; Mr. Cavendish,” said Lu- 
cilla. “Do tell me his address, 
There is not a man in Carlingford 
who is good for anything, now that 
he is gone. You must see that as 
well as Ido. As for flirting, I have 
always said he was the only man 
that knew anything about it. Do 
tell me where he is, and I will write 
to him; or, please, send him word 
for me, that absolutely he must 
come back, We are all dying for 
him, you may say.” 

Mrs. Woodburn had recovered a 
little, and found a moment to 
think, but her faculties were not so 
handy, except in her own particular 
way, as might have been expected 
from such a clever woman. She 
could even at that moment have 
taken off Miss Marjoribanks to the 
life, but she was in the most pro- 
found bewilderment as to what 
Lucilla could mean; whether she 
was really laying herself out to 
“catch” Mr. Cavendish, or whether 
she was merely talking nonsense 
without any particular meaning; 
or whether she was feigning indif- 
ference by way of getting informa- 
tion; and the stupidest person in 
Carlingford would have acquitted 
herself as well as Mrs. Woodburn 
felt able to do in the emergency. 
“T should think he would rather 
hear that some of you were willing 
to live for him,” she said, in a 
tremulous way; finding nothing 
better come to her lips than the 
echo of an old compliment, which 
went against her nature, but yet 
With an instinct of serving her 
brother so far as it might be in 
her power. 

“Not me,” said Lucilla, frankly. 
“Some people once thought s0, 
you know; but I can’t say I ever 
thought so. There never will be 
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anything about living or dying be- 
tween him and me. I hope we 
know better,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks; “besides, if I were so 
much as to think of that sort of 
thing I should feel I was swindling 
papa, Oh no; I assure you I am 
quite disinterested. I want him 
for my Thursdays. Do write, and 
say he must come home.” 

“T don’t like people to be too 
disinterested,” said Mrs. Woodburn ;~ 
“and I don’t think Harry would 
be at all glad to hear it. I wish he 
would come back, I am sure. I am 
always bullying him about it. I 
thought perhaps some of you young 
ladies had been unkind to him,” 
said the anxious sister, who had 
recovered her head, and thought 
it might be possible to get at the 
secret, if there was a secret, by 
means like this. 

“No,” said Miss Marjoribanks ; 
“J have not been unkind to him; 
and there is nobody else I know 
of,” said the candid Lucilla, “ un- 
less poor Barbara; and she will 
never be unkind, you know. I 
will write him a letter if you will 
give me his address. Is it true 
that somebody has left him a great 
deal of money, and he is going to 
change his name?” 

“His name!” said Mrs. Wood- 
burn, with a little cry, like an im- 
prudent woman; and then she re- 
covered herself. “I have not heard 
of anything of the kind,” she said, 
“and he would be sure to tell me of 
it; but in Carlingford people know 
things before they happen. I 
should be very glad to know that 
somebody was going to leave him a 
great deal of money; but I don’t 
know about the name 4 : 

“Oh, I heard it only in a con- 
fused sort of way,” said Lucilla, 
“or that he had changed his name. 
I am sure I don’t know if it was 
past or present. Did he ever make 
any change to be somebody’s heir? 
Oh, I beg your pardon; but you 
know people do it every day.” 

Mrs. Woodburn had grown quite 
pale—perhaps because she began to 
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see that there was some method in 
these questions, perhaps with simple 
and unreasonable fright at the sug- 
gestion. She could not say a word for 
a moment, so startling was the ques- 
tion; and then there was something 
in Lucilla’s early visit, and in her 
instant onslaught upon Mr. Caven- 
dish, which was alarming. She was 
so frightened and driven into a cor- 
ner that she could not tell how to 
answer. It occurred to her all at 
once that perhaps Mr. Cavendish 
had opened his heart to Miss Marjori- 
banks, and given her an. inkling 
of his secret; and what would Lu- 
cilla think if she contradicted her 
brother ?, Never was a poor woman 
in a greater difficulty. All her fun 
and her mimicry collapsed. She no 
more noticed the peculiarities. of 
Lucilla’s look and manner than if 
she had been an ordinary inhabitant 
of Grange Lane. “ Changed his, 
name?” she faltered, in a. blank 


sort of interrogative way; and in 
spite of herself faltered. and: shook, 
and conveyed to Lucilla the most 
perfect assurance that what she 


supposed was true. 

“When it is for a great deal. of 
money there is some sense in it; 
when it is only for a prettier name 
it is dreadfully stupid. Don’t you 
think so? As if we all could have 
pretty names!” said Lucilla, “TI 
should like so much to have a falk 
with Mr. Cavendish. I picked up 
some very very old friends of his 
the other day—people who used to 
know him long ago. Iam sure he 
would be interested if he were to 
know.” 

“T don’t think it could be him,” 
said Mrs. Woodburn, with some- 
thing like the instinct of despair; 
“T don’t remember iy very old 
friends he has; it is so long a time 
ago——” and then the poor lady 
stopped short, as if she had some- 
thing choking her in her throat. 
“ T don’t think it could be he.” 

“Not such a very long time,” 
said Lucilla, in her easy way. “It 
is dreadful to give him a. charac- 
ter for being old. Do write him, 
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please, and tell him about those 
people. He is sure to be interested 
if you say it is a lady, and a pretty 
woman, and a widow,” continued 
Miss Marjoribanks. “She says he: 
was once very. kind to her when her 
poor husband was alive.” 

Mrs. Woodburn recovered herself 
a- little as Lucilla spoke. “It must 
have been some other Mr. Caven- 
dish,” she said. “Harry was—so 
much abroad—so long away from 
home ” At that moment there 
was a sound in the house of a 
heavy step, and Mr. Woodburn’s 
whistle became audible in the 
distance. Then the poor wo- 
man who had a secret, fixed 
haggard eyes upon Miss Marjori- 
banks. She dared not say, “ Don’t 
speak of this before my husband.” 

he dared not utter a word to 
awaken suspicion on one side. or 
the other. She knew very well 
that if Mr. Woodburn heard of the 
existence of any old friends of his 
brother-in-law, he would insist 
upon having them produced, and 
“paying them some attention;” 
and at. the same time Mrs. Wood- 
burn could not so far confide in 
Lucilla as to beg her to keep silent. 
This was what her brother's: pol- 
troonery brought upon the unfor- 
tunate woman. And when the 
emergency came she was not as 
equal to it as she expected to be. 
Her talents were not of a nature to 
do her any good in such a strait. 
She collapsed entirely, and looked 
round her in a flutter of fright and 
despair, as if to find some means of 
escape. 

But this terror all arose from the 
faet that she did not’ know. Miss 
Marjoribanks, who was generous as 
she was strong, and had no intention 
of going to extremities. Lucilla 
got up from her chair when she 
heard Mr. Woodburn’s whistle com- 
ing nearer. “I hear somebody 
coming,” she said, “and I must not 
stay, for I have quantities of things 
todo. Only mind you tell Mr. Caven- 
dish I have something quite serious 
to say to him from his old friend ; and 
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from me, please to tell him, that it is 
impossible to get on without him,” 
continued Lucilla, as Mr. Woodburn 
entered the room. ‘There is not a 
soul that can flirt or do anything. 
I should write to him myself if I 
knew his address.” 

And then, as was natural, Wood- 
burn, with his usual absurdity, as 
his wife explained afterwards, struck 
in with some boisterous badinage. 
As for Mrs. Woodburn, in her 
mingled terror and relief, she was 
too much excited to know what 
he said. But when Lucilla, se- 
renely smiling, was gone, the mimic, 
with her nerves strung to despera- 
tion, burst into the wildest comic 
travesty of Miss Marjoribanks’s 
looks and manners, and her in- 
quiries about Harry, and sent her 
unsuspicious husband into convul- 
sions of laughter. He laughed un- 
til the tears ran down his a 
the unconscious simpleton: and 
the time his wife could have liked 
to throw him down and trample 
on him, or put pins into him, or 
scratch his beaming, jovial counte- 
nance. Perhaps she would have 
gone into hysterics instead if she 
had not possessed that other safety- 
valve, for Mrs. Woodburn had 
not that supreme composure and 
self-command which belonged to 
Lucilla’s higher organisation. She 
wrote a long letter that afternoon, 
and had a dreadful headache all the 
evening after it, which, considering 
all things, was to be expected under 
the circumstances, and was a weak- 
minded woman’s last resource, 

No headache, however, disturbed 
Miss Marjoribanks’s beneficent pro- 
gress, he went home conscious 
that, if she had not acquired any 
distinct information, she had at 
least gained a moral certainty. 
And besides, she had measured the 
forces of Mr. Cavendish’s body-guard, 
and had found them utterly unequal 
to any prolonged resistance. All 
that was wanted was prudence and 
care, and that good-luck which was 
as much an endowment in its way 
as the other qualities by which Lu- 


cilla might be said to have secured 
it. She went home meditating her 
next step, and with a certain en- 
joyment in the sense of difficulty 
and the consciousness of how much 
skill and power would be required 
to carry on three different threads 
of innocent intrigue with the three 
different persons in the d 
without ever letting the ovum 
web get confused, or con/ounding 
one strand with another. She had 
to frighten the Archdeacon with 
the idea that Mrs. Mortimer might 
marry the impostor, and she had to 
keep the widow in the profoundest 
p ogee of this suggestion, and 
she had to manage and guide the 
impostor himself; to save his posi- 
tion, and deliver him from his ene- 
mies, and make his would-be per- 
secutor for ever harmless. If by 
chance she should forget herself 
for a moment, and say to Mr. Bever- 
ley what she meant for Mr. Caven- 
dish, or betray her mode of dealing 
with either to the third person in- 
terested, then farewell to all her 
hopes. But when all that was re- 
quired was skill and self-possession 
and courage, Miss Marjoribanks 
knew herself too well to be afraid. 
She came in with that sense of 
having done her duty which is so 
sweet to a well-regulated - mind. 
But it was not to that internal 
satisfaction alone that Providence 
limited Lucilla’s reward. There 
are exceptional cases to be found 
here and there even in this world, 
in which virtue finds its just ac- 
knowledgment, and disinterested 
well - doing is recompensed as it 
deserves. While Miss Marjoribanks 
was still ae with the arrange- 
ment of her plans she was interrupt- 
ed by a visitor, who entered with 
a brow clouded by care, and. yet 
exalted by the sense of a charge 
and dignity which is not afforded 
to every woman. It was Mrs. Cen- 
tum who thus came to unfold to’ 
Lucilla the new event which was 
about to happen in Carlingford» 
She had a great deal to say first, as 
was natural, of the dreadful vexa- 
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tion of such a thing happening in 
holiday time when the boys were 
all at home, and when she did not 
know what to do. 

“But you know, Lucilla, it will 
be delightful for all you young 
ladies to have the officers,” said 
Mrs. Centum; “it keeps a place 
lively; though, for my part, I 
always say in six months there 
will not be a servant in the house 
that one can depend upon. It is 
dreadful for servants — especially 
young ones, and if they are nice- 
looking, you know; but it is very 
nice for the young ladies, and for 
all .the picnics and dances and 
everything ——” 

“What officers?” said Lucilla, 
pricking up her ears—for, to tell 
the truth, the very name of officers 
in a place like Carlingford, where 
nobody could flirt but Mr. Caven- 
dish, was as water in the desert to 
Miss Marjoribanks's soul. 

“Has not the Doctor told you?” 
said Mrs. Centum—‘“ but, to be 
sure, very few people know as yet. 
Mr. Centum says it must be all on 
your account, because you give such 
nice parties—but of course that is 
only his fun, you know. How- 
ever, I suppose somebody has told 


Lord Palmerston of all those great” 


buildings that were meant for the 
factories, and of Carlingford being 
such a healthy place. And so the 
General is coming to us to-morrow, 
Lucilla —General Travers, you 
know, that was in all the papers 
for something he did in India; 
Charles used to know him at school. 
He is quite handsome, and has ever 
so many medals and things. It is a 
dreadful addition to one’s troubles 
in holiday-time, you know; but, 
my dear, I hope you will ask him 
to your Thursdays, and help us to 
make Carlingford pleasant to him. 
It all depends upon him,” said Mrs. 
Centum, solemnly; “if he likes the 
lace, and thinks it will do, and 
nds nice society, whether it is here 
or at Hampton, that they establish 
the depot.” 

“ At Hampton!” cried Miss Mar- 
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joribanks, naturally excited—“ the / 


stupidest, wretchedest little place 


“That is just what Mr. Centum 
says,” said the visitor, with a sigh; 
“what I am nervous about is the 
servants, Lucilla; and you know 
that under-nurse of mine, what a 
nice steady girl she has always 
been, and what a comfort—but as 
soon as the soldiers come it turns 
their heads. I want you to tell 
me, if you'll be so very good, Lu- 
cilla, how Nancy makes that paté 
that Mr. Centum is so fond of. [ 
know it is a good deal to ask; 
but I am sure you are oné to 
stand by your friends; and if the 
General should take a dislike to 
Carlingford through any fault of 
mine, I never could forgive my- 
self; and I want you to ask him 
to your Thursdays, Lucilla—there’s 
a dear.” 

“Dear Mrs. Centum,” cried Miss 
Marjoribanks, “papa must call on 
the General and ask him to dinner; 
as for’ my Thursdays, I always 
say they are not parties; they are 
only evenings,” said Lucilla, sweet- 
ly, “and not worth a gentleman’s 
while.” 

“And about the paté, Lucilla,” 
said Mrs, Centum, anxiously, “I 
hope you won't think it too much 
of me to ask;—you are so clever, 
you know, and so is Nancy: and 
what with the noise, and the nurs- 
ery dinners, and all those big boys 
home from school “4 

Mrs. Centum fixed her eyes with 
true solicitude on Lucilla’s face. 
Miss Marjoribanks was magnani- 
mous, but the paté in question was 
one of the greatest triumphs of the 
Doctor’s table. She thought, and 
with truth, that it was a great deal 
for any one to ask; but then it is 
true that genius has duties as well 
as privileges: and to impress upon 
mediocrity the benefit of loyally 
following and copying superior 
intelligence, is of itself a moral 
effect of the greatest importance, 
And besides, the woman who at such 
a moment produced a live General 
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in Carlingford, and held out hopes 
of officers, was not a woman to be 
denied. 

“T will write it down for you,” 
said Lucilla, graciously, “if you 
think your cook will understand; 
or perhaps Nancy might step in 
and show her how—if I can per- 
suade Nancy. Dear Mrs. Centum, I 
hope you will always feel sure that 
I am ready to do anything for my 
friends.” 

“Oh, thank you, dear,” cried the 
grateful woman; “I knew you were 
not one to mind; and if Nancy 
would be so very kind—— I am 
sure you will like the General,” 
added Mrs. Centum, with effusion; 
“he will live here, you know, if the 
depot comes, and be such an addi- 
tion! I said to Charles, the mo- 
ment he told me, That would just 
be the very thing for Lucilla! And 
he is quite young-looking, and so 
nice and pleasant,” she added, in 
the fulness of her enthusiasm and 
gratitude. As for Miss Marjori- 
banks, she shook her head, but 
nevertheless received the assurance 
with a smile. 

“Tt is not that sort of thing I 
am thinking of,” said Lucilla: “if 
it had been, I need. never have 
come home; and now, after papa 
has been so kind about the draw- 
ing-room— ; but I am always 
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glad to hear of nice new people,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks; “ and to meet 
a man that has been in the world is 
such a pleasure to papa.” 

With this benign acknowledg- 
ment of the General’s merits, Lu- 
cilla received Mrs. Centum’s affec- 
tionate leavetakings. To be sure, 
she knew nothing, and did not 
occupy herself much at that mo- 
ment about General Travers. But 
at the same time Miss Marjoribanks, 
with her usual piety, recognised the 
approval of Providence in this new 
occurrence, and was naturally both 
encouraged and. exhilarated. It is 
but in rare cases, as has been said, 
that the reward’of virtue is given 
so promptly, and with such beauti- 
ful discrimination: and there are 
even people in the world who pro- 
fess to have no faith in any prompt 
or visible recompense. But Lucilla 
was not of that new and heretical 
school. For her own part, she felt 
it very natural that her exertions 
for the good of her kind should 
thus be recognised and acknow- 
ledged, and returned to her plans 
with that sweet and exhilarating 
sense of meral harmony which an 
approving conscience, and an ap- 
and a sense of 
blessings earned and goodness re- 
compensed, are so well calculated 
to give. , 
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0’DOWD’S EXPERIENCES: 


Tre ordinary channels of infor- 
mation—as the late Sir Robert Peel, 
by a neat but unnecessary periphrase, 
designated the newspapers— have 
just informed me that “Cornelius 
O’Dowd passed through Paris” on 
a certain day “en route to his seat 
on the Lago Maggiore.” 

I read the paragraph with a 
pleased vanity. Jt seemed, first of 
all, to imply that the fact had a cer- 
tain importance and interest for the 
world at large, who, knowing who 
Cornelius O’Dowd was, would glad- 
ly learn something of his where- 
abouts; and secondly, there was in 
the mention of his “seat on the Lago 
Maggiore” what, to the uninitiated 
at least, smacked of worldly goods 
and material guarantees, very cap- 
tivating to one who is often obliged, 
as Sheridan phrased it, “to call upon 
his imagination for his facts.” 

The paragraph in question would 
have Jeft nothing to be desired had 
it added, “ Mr. O’Dowd in crossing 
the Alps waved his grateful adieux 
to his friends north of them.—No 
cards sent.” 

I borrow the latter formula from 
those people who announce to the 
public that, having just got married, 
they are too much engrossed by the 
honeymoon to select objects for their 
gratitude, and yet desire to include 
in one wide swoop all their well- 
wishers and admirers: and so say 
I, once more, “ No cards sent.” In- 
deed, I know of no amount of paste- 
board that could convey even a tithe 
of my gratitude. What have I not 
had of flattery, attentions, and civil- 
ities—of fine compliments and fish 
dinners—of dry champagne and 
dulcet courtesies—of all, in fact, 
that can gratify, nourish, and cap- 
tivate! I have attained to that pin- 
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nacle to which aldermen and poets 
alike aspire as the summit of human 
wishes. I have been flattered and I 
have been fed. 

Some six weeks ago I issued 
forth from the solitude of my rocks 
and wild olives to see a little of 
that great and busy world of whose 
doings for years I have had only 
cognisance at second-hand; and 
second-hand opinions, like second- 
hand clothes, have the same disad- 
vantage, that they reach one with 
the gloss off, and no small share, 
besides, of patching and reparation. 
It was, therefore, no small matter 
to me, humble Hermit of the En- 
cumbered Estates Court, that I 
could go out and see for myself, 
charter my own craft, and be my 
own pilot. : 

You gentlemen of Piccadilly who 
lounge in Rotten Row know very 
little of the overwhelming excite- 
ment produced on one who lives 
the dreary life of Italian do-nothing- 
ness, by the mere sights and sounds 
of that everyday world in which 
you move; nor can you measure 
the mingled confusion and enjoy- 
mént of him who hears more in 
half-an-hour than he had imagined 
in half a year; and who, just as a 
man in a balloon sees in one sweep 
of his vision more of the earth than 
in a whole lifetime, gains by one 
fleeting glance a wider, broader, 
more far-stretching view of hu- 
manity than ever before he had 
attained to. 

When I started on my “ outing”— 
as a Cockney would call it—I issued 
to myself a sort of instruction. I 
said something like this: Cornelius, 
you are about to revisit a world 
which is no longer what it was 
when you last saw it. Many things 
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has it forgotten—much has it learned 
since then. Not to weary with enu- 
meration, bear in mind that the 
telegraph now usurps all prophecy, 
except for the winner of the Derby, 
and that men walk with a light 
their fathers had not, in the mat- 
ter of Colenso, and the “ Call for 
trumps.” Great movements are also 
in progress, Wise statesmen have 
discovered that to redress the in- 
equality of worldly wealth it would 
be well to intrust the least respon- 
sible with political power, to rule 
those above them, and that a man 
who pays annually six pounds for 
his domicile has both the capacity 
and the leisure to be a politician. 
Bethink you also that in Ireland 
the discontent with landlordism is 
such that grave and profound think- 
ers have thought of transferring the 
right of property to the tenant, and 
seeing if, by a nice adjustment of 
claims, the peasant might not be 
disposed to accord some moiety of 
his surplus gains to the assistance 
of the once-proprietor. 

The Senate and the Stage are 
also not what you remember them. 
Canning, nor Plunkett, nor the great 
Kean or Macready, would now be 
tolerated. The nation has risen 
above mere sound and cant; they 
demand the practical, the palpable, 
the plainly effective, aud hence they 
prefer to hear Cumming in the 
pulpit, and Darby Griffith in the 
House, and would rather have a 
raw-and-bloody-bones novel of the 
sensational school than Sir Walter 
and all his works. 

Socially, too, great ehanges are 
in operation. The Volunteer move- 
ment has gone far to efface class 
distinctions. The “swell” lies down 
with the snob; and the influence 
of this spirit has even extended to 
the Chureh, who are beginning to 
bethink them that even common 
people have occasionally souls to be 
saved, and that all ragged folk are 
not as essentially shut out from 
heaven as they are denied the 
franchise. Hence is it that we see 
bland curates go down among the 
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heathen of the Haymarket, and doc- 


tors of divinity drmk tea with De- 
lilabs—perilous temptation, that no- 
thing short of piety would confront. 

Lastly, I enjoined myself to in- 
quire what progress socialities were 
making—how about dinners —was 
the cooking better— was conversa- 
tion more brilliant — were the talk- 
ers wittier — were the entrées hotter 
—was opinion more moderate — ex- 
pression neater—banter more refined 
—was there less melted butter— 
had, as I was taught to bélieve, 
positiveness gone out with port, and 
a more courteous spirit come in with 
claret—above all, had the influence 
of woman increased—were the op- 
portunities of its exercise more ex- 
tended—and were men more cowed 
by crinolines than their fathers 
once were by limp petticoats ? 

Were not these subjects enough 
for a Special Commission ? were not 
these matters for a very Blue-book 
itself ? 

Of course I directed a special at- 
tention to Ireland, and to report if 
I could whether the country was 
more prosperous in the repletion of 
her raggedness, or in the debility 
of a diminished population and a 
deserted svil. I was also to inquire 
if the wit had expired with the 
temperance movement, and whether 
the drollery of the Irish bar had 
died out with the decline of fun in 
the hackney-car men—two facts far 
more copulative than the connection 
of Tenterden steeple with the Good- 
win sands. 

In a word, I was—to use the vul- 
gar but significant expression — to 
keep my weather eye open on all 
around me, and so to employ my op- 
portunities that I might return to 
my mountain fastnesses wiser than 
I had quitted them. Let me own 
—for what I am now saying to my 
readers has the substance of a confes- 
sion—that my greatest difficulty was 
to discard from my mind the influ- 
ence of certain ceived opin- 
ions, and not to find myself an advo- 
cate where I ought to be the judge. 
It would have been, I acknowledge 
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it, more than agreeable to me to be 
assured that England was not only 
stronger, and richer, and greater, 
but that she was also more tolerant, 
more charitable, more conciliating 
in manners, more courteous in forms 
than I had left her; that Ireland 
Was improving, her people better 
fed and clothed, and her fields bet- 
ter tilled, with a wider contentment 
over the land, and the dawn, at 
least, of a more conciliatory spirit 
between hostile classes, 

I ‘was not sanguine as to certain 
things. The newspapers had shown 
me that the attempts to elevate 
public taste in the matter of public 
amusements had scarcely been a suc- 
cess, The aspirations of those who 
would make England artistic were 
yet to be realized ; but I hoped and 
believed that something had been 
accomplished in that direction, and 
that these great raree shows, in these 
gigantic glass houses, must have had 
something to produce as fruit. 

I did not expect great eloquence 
anywhere, parliament or pulpit. 
I did not calculate on any extraor- 
dinary dramatic ability ; neither 
did I hope to meet learned conver- 
sationalisis or original talkers, and 
I had my reward: “ Blessed are they 
who expect little.” 

From what I have said it will be 
seen that if hopeful I was mode- 
rate, and that if I wished for much 
I would still be amply satisfied with 
@ mere moiety of my expectations ; 
and thus thinking and feeling, I set 
forth on my journey. 

Paris is a very trifling portal to 
those who visit England Just as 
the splendid glitter of a gorgeous 
‘drawing-room, resplendent with 
gold and ablaze with wax-lights, is 
a fierce contrast to the dingy obscur- 
ity of the dining-room, dark with 
mahogany and solemn in its stately 
sideboard, the pulse of life bounds 
lightly with gaiety in the one city, 
and in the other throbs with the 


laboured force of a plethora, The 
mass of England strikes one as more 
owerful, but wanting in elasticity. 

ndon is a hypertrophied heart ; 
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it has almost outgrown its functions, 
and has to labour immensely to main- 
tain the circulation ; while in Paris 
the life-blood bounds freely along, 
animating, stimulating, and invigo- 
rating. I know there is a good deal 
of “ make-up ” in all this; no small 
share of rouge, and pearl-powder, 
and whisker-dye. But, strange to 
say, the wearer is imposed on 
by his own artifices, and when he 
looks in the glass fancies himself as 
youthful and as fascinating as pearl 
and enamel would make him. 

This self-satisfaction goes a great 
way in the charming captivation of 
the French nature. It is out of the 
perennial spring of this self-esteem 
that they give us those intoxicating 
sips that turn all our heads with 
enthusiasm for their delightful . 
qualities. 

Now, we are so bent on being 
valued for our sterling gifts in Eng- 
land that we put on a little extra 
ruggedness to make the discovery of 
them more meritorious, We are so 
resolved to be prized for our good 
qualities that we look upon it as a 
sort of fraud to have graceful ones, 

It was on a bright May morning 
I found myself in that car-driving- 
est city called Dublin, which, with 
a few and not very important 
changes, was exactly as I had left 
it more than a dozen years before. 
The most significant alteration was 
the taking down the railing around 
the statue of King William, so that 
the obstruction caused by him of 
pious memory to the free passage 
of College Green no longer exist- 
ed. I wonder, small as the change 
was, how it was ever accomplished. 
What a triumph it must have been 
to Dr. Cullen! and what grief and 
shame to the Grand Purple -some- 
body in a northern county. There 
was a statue of Moore, too, a dirt 
little man hailing a cab! Was this 
all that Ireland could do for her 
great lyric poet? It may gratify 
those who cherish the Union to 
know that in some points at least 
the Irish are intensely English, and 
that in our love of the fine arts, 
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and especially in what regards sculp- 
ture, we are as intensely imbued 
with bad taste and barbarism as the 
Saxon himself. 

Why cannot we hit upon some 
perishable material wherewith to 
commemorate our celebrities, so 
that our shame should not be per- 
etual? When a_ distinguished 
Trish gentleman once heard that 
royalty had been graciously pleased 
to declare the intention of confer- 
ring upon him a baronetcy, he 
pleaded that he was unconscious 
of any act in his life which could 
have justly exposed him to his 
sovereign’s displeasure. “At all 
events,” said he, “my innocent 
child of three years of age could in 
no way have offended his Majesty. 
May I entreat, therefore, that the 
King would graciously commute 
the sentence to knighthood, so that 
the disgrace might die with me?” 

Could we not hit upon something 
like for our statues?. Why not 
make them of bog-oak, or better 
still, of turf?—the material would 
have its appropriateness in its 
very nationality ; and how pleasant 
it would be to feel that the ridicule 
to which we expose our distinguish- 
ed countrymen should not be trans- 
mitted to a late posterity. 

Dublin was, as I have said, un- 
changed. I verily believe that the 
same carman that used to take me 
down to the Pigeon-House as adoy 
drove me to Morrison’s. The 
orangewomen were, in that snug 
nook next the Provost’s house, the 
same representatives of battered 
beauty that I remembered them 
in my freshman days, and the an- 
cient porters, or “ Senior fellows,” I 
forget which they call them, at the 
college gate, looked as austerely aca- 
demic as in the times of my youth. 
Shall I own that all this was very 
gratifying to me? and I felt that I 
loved the trees in Merrion Square 
all the more that they were the same 
little scrubby abortions I had 
known in my boyhood. What an 
inexhaustible mine of conservatism 
1s Ireland! how persistently she 


stands fast where she doesn’t go 
backward ; how indolent, how ; 
how devil-may-care looked the wh 
population ! 

International Exhibition was 
open, a very beautiful and a very in- 
teresting sight, but comparatively 
few went to see it. A review in the 
Pheenix, or a flower-show, “drew” 
far better than all the display of 
foreign art or native manufacture. 
The forty-something regiment car- 
ried the day, as it always did, and 
the bright-eyed belles of Dublin be- 
stowed their sweetest smiles on those 
dull Dundrearies, not one of whom 
did not believe that he owed his suc- 
cess to his personal captivations in- 
stead of to that intensely national 
tendency which induces everything 
Irish to do the honours of Ireland. 
I sauntered down to the Four 
Courts, and it did me good to hear 
an equity pleading in a brogue that 
sounded like an £olian harp over 
the bog of Allen. Some of those I 
remembered as jesters were here as 
judges, not looking so happy at 
the change as gratitude might have 
made them. The idlers with the 
red noses were there still, a shade 
duskier in garment and a tint rosier 
in proboscis, but the same in the 
tone of slang, jocoseness, and slov- 
enly despair as I had ever seen 
them. A sort of everlasting Decree 
nisi seemed to hang over them, and 
unless they could be born again, 
nothing could make them barristers. 

Here, however, there was great 
change. The large incomes that 
the bar yielded in the days of 
O’Connell, existed no longer—the 
leading men not making even 
half of what the great pleaders 
realised in those times. 1 asked 
often for the explanation: whether 
the Irish had grown less litigious 
or more economical in their liti- 
gations? Was property less worth 
fighting for? or were the men who 
conducted the battle less estimated 
as pugilists? None could tell me. 
Perhaps, after all, the crew never 
work so vigorously at the pumps 
where the ship has many leaks, as 
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where the craft has only started a 
plank and can soon be made stanch 
again. 

There was a look of dreary wea- 
riness, of tired-out attention, over 
every court I entered ; and it was 
only when the crier bawled out 
Silence! that I knew the court was 
sitting, and that it was not respect- 
ful in the jurymen to yawn so loud. 

If there were no fortunes to be 
made, as little was there any fun. 
The wit and the wisdom of Ireland 
were more closely banded together 
than people usually think.. The 
days of Irish statesmanship were 
the days of her oratorical brilliancy 
and her powerin reply. The sparkle 
of the diamond was the test that 
vouched for the compact structure 
of the gem; and it was when Burke 
and Grattan thundered in the 
House that the lightning of Sheri- 
dan’s wit dazzled the dinner-table, 
and the brilliant flashes of Curran’s 
genius lighted up the whole atmos- 
phere of social life. 

Talk of being old! I envy the 
man whose recollection can recall the 
days of such companionship; and 
I would rather live in the memory 
of these giants of old than go down 
to Star and Garter festivities with 
our puny jesters and small-fry epi- 
grammatists. 

These men’s wit was but the 
subtilisation of their wisdom. In 
the marvellous chemistry of their 
minds they could so reduce the sub- 
stance of long thought that it be- 
came capable of administration in 
the almost impalpable lightness of 
@ jest, and they gave you in an epi- 
gram the matter of an epistle. 

‘IT must say no more on this 
theme lest some of my critics, as 
one has already done, should infer 
that I was already on the shady 
Side of life at the time of the Union, 
and that it is out of ahead racked 
with a century of reminiscences I 
have called forth these memories of 


bygones. 
linea is much cultivated 


still in the Irish omen, and with 


no small success, There is a great 


deal of good looks, some actual 
beauty, excellent fish, and very tol- 
erable claret. There is, besides—and 
long may it survive those scores of 
English imitations Dublin affects— 
a hearty cordiality that greets you 
at the threshold, follows you to the 
drawing-room, goes with you to the 
dinner-table, and never leaves you 
till the last shake-hand at parting, 
Of this I know of no equal any- 
where, England assuredly has no- 
thing like it, nor has France, nor 
Germany, nor Russia, nor. Italy, 
Nowhere that I have ever been 
have I felt the same atmosphere of 
kindly geniality—of that courtesy 
that will not be satisfied with mere 
politeness, but asks to be accepted 
as evidence of goodwill, even to 
friendship. What a priceless charm 
is shed over intercourse when this 
element of liking is diffused through 
it, when the magic of hospitality 
makes each guest imagine that he 
sits in a seat of honour, and is 
there through ne mere ritual of a 
conventionality, but through thé 
claim of real affection! 

It was when coming home one 
night after one of these dinners I 
began to question myself whether, 
in sending a foreigner to Great 
Britain, I should advise him to 
begin or to end his experiences 
with Ireland, There was so much 
to be said for each mode of proce 
dure, that I felt, as ‘Lord Plunkett 
once said of a doubtful issue, “I'd 
like to have a hundred pounds to 
argue it either way.” 

I believe the analogy of the Turk- 
ish bath decided me at last. Begin 
with the hot stage and end with 
the cold ablution. It will be more 
invigorating, not to say that in the 
temperature you come out you will 
be fitter to deal with the rest of 
the world. Hence I say, Take out 
all your fervour in Ireland, and 
rely on it the wet-blanket that 
awaits you across the Channel will 
soon reduce you to the normal 
standard, and make you, if not a8 
cool as a cucumber, as cool as & 
Cockney. 
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Perhaps I care more for all 
this than other people with “ bet- 
ter regulated minds” would care. 
Perhaps long absence, perhaps pe- 
culiarity of temperament, dispose 
to make these cordial graces = 
cially dear to me, giving them that 
character which, in native air, is 
supposed to retain all its virtue of 
curability. Perhaps I fancy that 
in such companionship I feel more 
myself, more sure of my own Te- 
sources, more sensible of my own 
identity. Whatever the cause, I 
know that I never experience the 
sane lightness of heart, the same 
capacity for enjoyment, the same 
readiness to employ whatever facul- 
ties I possess, as in Ireland; and 
as I walked through the old courts 


_ of Trinity the other day, I felt a 


thrill through me as though thirty 
hard years of struggle and conflict 
were no more than a_ troubled 
ocean, and that there I stood, as 
ready for heaven knows what of 
fun or frolic, of freshman’s folly, 
and hot youth’s wild gaiety, as 
when I lived yonder, over there, 
at No. 2 Chambers, with Frank 
Webber for my chum, and poor old 
Gannon—the junior Dean — over 
my head. 

Amongst the most pleasing, 
though certainly amongst the sad- 
dest of my Irish experiences, was 
the every now and then meeting 
some grave and reverend signor, a 
judge mayhap, a law-adviser of the 
Crown, a vicar-general, or some- 
thing as dignified, who had once 
been a member of a strange *club, 
of which, in the hot days of youth, 
Iwas an ardent and very devoted 
upholder, We _ called ourselves 
Burschen, with as little resemblance 
to our German brethren as need be, 
and we supped together, and made 
Speeches, and sang songs of our 
own making, and were altogether 
as I then thought—and now, with 
thirty more years of life, still 
think —the wittiest, pleasantest, 
jolliest, and most spirituel fellows 
that ever sat round a punch-bowl. 
Our men were the pick of the 


learned professions, with a small 
sprinkling of country squires; and 
if I could only point out the careers 
which many of them made in after 
life—the honours they won, and the 
high rewards they attained to—it 
would be seen of what stuff that bril- 
liant youth consisted, who chorused 
the charter song of our order, “The 
Pope he leads a happy life.” Oh 
dear, when I think of writing that 
song, and bringing it down to the 
club, and teaching my comrades 
the grand old German Lied, I am 
half ready to believe that it was 
but yesterday we met; and I think 
I see the great meerschaum on the 
red cushion, the symbol of our 
union ; and as my eyes grow dimmer, 
visions of the gay company in their 
scarlet waistcoats come thronging 
round me; and what fine generous 
hearts beat under those bright 
vests, and what good - fellowship 
linked us! 

It was very fine fooling, let me tell 
you ; ape for a witty doggrel on the 
topic of the hour, a smart epigram, 
or a clever bit of drollery, all I 
have ever since met of beauax esprits 
in my own or in other countries, 
could not approach comparison with 
the “ Burschen.” 

I met a few survivors of that 
vieille garde, and in the emotion 
with which they recalled those 
glorious nights, I could mark how 
bright these spots shone through 
all the dreary savannahs of life; 
how they clung to them, and trea- 
sured them, firmly persuaded that 
no accident, no hazard, no fortui- 
tous concurrence of events, could 
ever bring together again such 
spirits as made the Burschenschaft. 
Let no one tell me that there is not 
a soul in a hearty, racy conviviality, 
and that in those gatherings where 
men who like each other blend 
emotions as they mingle in song, 
rising with the exaltation of .the 
hour to’ interchange of friendly 
pledges, that in such there is not 
a spirit of affectionate attachment 
that survives time and distance, so 
that he on the Himalaya shall toast 
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nim on the Baltic coast, and the 
icebound sailor in Behring Strait 
remembers him who is toasting 
away under the sun of India. 

For myself I can say, the sight 
of one of my old brethren of the 
Burschenschait is such a renewal 
of gone-by triumphs as few actual 
pleasures can compete with. It is 
enough to bring up not alone 
youth, and its warm friendships 
and strong attachments, but hopes 
and high ambitions; and though 
these be not realised in my own 
case, I can look around me and 
think how many of those who 
were amongst our wittiest and best 
have lived to charm larger au- 
diences and be the delight of more 
widespread circles than gathered 
around the board of the Burschen. 

In a city so eminently hospitable 
as Dublin, it must be exceedingly 
difficult for any Viceroy to repre- 
sent adequately the high duties 
that pertain to his station as a host. 
Where every one entertains, and 
entertains too at his best, what can 
the Lord-Lieutenant do to make 
his receptions distinctive? Certain 
men endowed with great graces of 
manner and demeanour were able 
to infuse the charm of their per- 
sonality into their hospitalities, but 
for the most part Viceroys have 
relied upon their dignity for their 
social success; and there is a some- 
thing of Brummagem about the 
Castle and its officials which to a 
fun-loving people like the Irish 
invariably suggests more matter for 
ridicule than reverence. Indeed, 
I have heard it gravely propounded 
that if the Lord-Lieutenancy were 
to be withdrawn there wou!d be 
nothing left to Jaugh at in Ireland. 

So far, then, from curtailing, I 
would increase its splendours. I 
would restore the privileges and 
honours of which time has robbed 
it. There should be ladies in wait- 
ing and maids of honour, as well 
as male followers, Glass - coach 
days, boards of green cloth, knight- 
ings, and such like, should be of 
more frequent occurrence. The 
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affectation of distinguished En 
lishmen to play the high-com 
part with a melodramatic gravity _ 
is downright insufferable. 

know well, or they might know if 
they do not, that the whole is pour 
rire, and that though we mere Irish 
pretend to cling to it as a remem- 
brance of our once greatness, a 
souvenir of a time when our city 
was a metropolis, we like it better 
for its blunders, its mock magnifi- 
cence, its fictitious greatness, and 
its real insignificance. 

The Irishman is the only man 
in Europe who could laugh at the 
mistake of the pilot who was wreck- 
ing the ship he was aboard of; and 
in this way he enjoys with a 
drollery the blunders that pa | 
ly lead to disasters. Fun has a | 
stronger hold on his nature than 
fate, and you may always pinch his 
diet if you give him food fora 
joke. 

The women dress better in Dub- 
lin than formerly. There is less 
of that over-decoration about the 
head, and that neglect of the lower 
extremities, which poor Thackeray 
remarked on, In the evening there 
was far more “ freshness” in toilette 
than I remember of old. They 
dance, too, with great grace, and 
all the more to their praise that 
they have the most execrable ball- 
music in Christendom. As to good 
looks, there is not a city of Europe 
can compete with Dublin. The 
brows and eyes are of exceeding 
beauty, the tint of skin and hair is 
exquisite; the mouth is weak, the 
chin ill-marked; indeed, it is in 
the lower part of the Irish face in 
persons of condition that all that 
is deficient in expression is found 
Amongst the peasants the lower 
jaw is only too much charged with 
meaning, and the meaning, terocity. 

I was consoled for the insult that 
has denied a Volunteer force to 
Ireland by remarking how compa 
ratively clean shaven were young , 
Irishmen. Clerks in the custom- 
house were not, as I have seen else- 
where, got up to resemble the Im- 
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perial Guard; nor were respectable 
shopmen like Sapeurs. i 
And now I want to. say a word 


‘gbout the Exhibition, and I have no 


time, for my portmanteau is packed, 
my bill paid, and, as the waiter in- 
forms me, Mr, O’Dowd's carriage is 
at the door. 


I am truly sorry to go. I havea 


sort of lurking fear that I am look- 
ing at that old College Park for the 


o’DOWD’S EXPERIENCE : 


The night was rough as I crossed 
the Channel, and though I slept 
tolerably well, I awoke at times to 
hear a somewhat active discussign 
carried on by a party of four, whose 
accents unmistakably declared them 
from the north of Ireland. So far 
as my unwilling ears compelled me 
to overhear, I gathered that they 
were Belfast men going over to be 
examined, or to tender instruction 
to others about to be examined, as 
to the late riots in that city. 

One of them was evidently a per- 
son of some importance, either lo- 
cally or officially. He was a fat, 
red-faced, bold man, with an ex- 
pression of blended bull-dog and 
purse- pride that haunted me 
through my dreams; and in the 
deference shown him by the others, 
and his own assumption thereupon, 
there was that which, added to an 
expression he constantly employed 
—“TI am ready to do much for Bel- 
fast” —kept me in a state not far 
from fever. 

If there were only three like him 
in the Town Council, I can well ima- 

ine the city becoming the scene of 

wless outrage and savagery. His 
Dogberry insistance, his violence, 
and his self-conceit were worse to 
me than the tossing of the. boat and 
the head-wind; and the refrain of 
“much for Belfast” rang through 
my brain amid all the turmoil and 
trouble of the sea. Punch, too, 
stimulated his patriotism, and by 
the time we reached Holyhead 
he was eminently calculated to do 
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last time; that I am taking a long 
adieu of these cari luoghi where as 
a youth I was wont to saunter of 
afternoons in that peripatetic flirta- 
tion which we freshmen cultivated, 
singeing our poor wings till we were 
left past flying. Qh dear! is there 
a stone in Dame Street we have 
not sighed over? 

“ You'll be late, sir,” whispers the 
waiter, and I'm off. 


“EN VOYAGE.”—ACT II. 


much for Belfast, for he could do 
nothing at all for himself. 

I believe it is fated that by 
whatever way we approach London 
some incongruous sight or hideous 
object should appear to mar the 
effect and injure the impression 
which the greatest city of the world 
ought to produce on the beholder. 
This is peculiarly the case as you 
cross the river to the new Charing 
Cross Station, and in which the 
Houses of Parliament and West- 
minster Abbey are tota'ly effaced 
by that monster of ugliness—that 
gigantic telescope tube—that forms 
the new station, Indeed, it may 
be feared that Exhibition Palaces 
and vast railway stations will be 
the grave of all architecture. Per- 
haps bee-hives and mole-hills should 
be the appropriate types for the 
homes and haunts of an industrial 
people, far more eager in the pur- 
suit of wealth than careful to dis- 
play themselves in a picturesque 
attitude. 

I think-we have a notion, t 
that a certain ugliness is essenti 
to all this practical and business 
life; and just as we hate to see a 
city man deeply immersed in affairs 
come out as a dandy, we are satis- 
fied to have the haunts of our in- 
dustry. made as shapeless, as mon- 
strous, and as tasteless, as a refined 
ingenuity can devise them. The 
Charing Cross Station, then, must 
be deemed a great success to the 
lovers of this school. Glass, iron, 
and asphalt have combined in it 
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to do their very utmost towards 
deformity. 

I do not know how much longer 
the smaller hotels are likely to 
hold their own against these im- 
mense caravansaries which are 
springing up around us; but I own 
that they have a great attraction for 
me in their quietness, their order, 
and in the absence of those impos- 
ing details of accommodation: which 
larger establishments demand, and 
where the guest has to learn almost 
as much as the head-waiter; and, 
for my own part, I am free to con- 
fess that I arrive in general far too 
much fatigued at the end of my 
journey to care to perfect myself in 
the manifestoes which are framéd 
and glazed about my room, or to 
cultivate my faculties in the tele- 
graphic system of signals which 
summon the housemaid or ask for 
hot water. I am content to abide 
by a bell-rope to ring, and a little 
patience to respond to it; and I 
never can divest my head of the 
notion that of those black-coated 
ushers, who move about with mas- 
sive chains round their necks, I am 
destined to find more reminiscences 
in my “bill” than are altogether 
agreeable. On the whole, I am 
disposed to think that the over- 
done splendour of decoration, and 
the enormous amount of attend- 
ance, are devised rather to capti- 
vate those whose habitual mode of 
life is peculiarly modest and quiet 
than for such as are accustomed to 
more of daily luxury and comfort. 
To the former, a short absence 
from home in one of these gilded 
palaces like the Langham or the 
Grand Hotel must be a sort of en- 
chanted existence. To lounge on 
silk and be served on silver—to be 
waited on by an official more im- 
posingly dignified than his own 
uncle, must have its ecstatic delight 
for Jones, and impart an amount of 
enjoyment to his journey far more 
intense’ than what he derives from 
strange sights and sounds—a new 
place and a new people. What 
convinces me of this is that these 
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over-gorgeous establishments are the 
eculiar haunts’ of the Americans, 
t is the Yankee who delights in 
the thousand appliances of modern 
luxury. It is the rough son of toil 
who has made his bed on the hard 
ground, and himself split the 
over which he has cooked his own 
dinner, that loves to sleep ons 
down mattress, and feed on turtle; 
and there is no feature of these 
splendid saloons so striking as the 
disparity between the furniture and 
the company. 

I was glad to find myself in the 
old B again, so quiet, so order- 
ly, and so scrupulously clean, com- 
pared with one of the new-fangled 
hatels. It was the repose of 4 
country-house after the bustle of a 
railway station. Your individuality, 
too, has its respect in these smaller 
houses. You are not .merely 412 
or 510—you are Mr. Y., or Mr. X 
Your breakfast is served like a. 
meal, not given out as a ration; 
and in the respectful smile of the 
waiter as he hands you tlie ‘Times’ 
you have a recognition that you are 
an admitted member of the great 
human family, and not a mere ae 
cident of humanity with a carpet 


bag. 

i maintain, too, that you breal- 
fast and dine better in one of these 
smaller hotels. There is more care 
taken about the matériel, and the’ 
cookery is to the full as good. The 
superiority of the wine is incom 
testable. 

I do not know how it may be 
with others, but to myself I own 
a noisy coffee-room is peculiarly 
disagreeable, There is’ a decorous 
solemnity about meal-times which 
is cruelly jarred on by loud 
speech or active discussion. When 
you have disposed the ‘ Morning 
Post’ against the tea-urn, you want 
quietness to peruse its columns, far 
more than to hear how Brown got 
out of that scrape with the — 
or what Jones did at Cremorne. 
hope I am not cursed with more” 
irritable nerves than m me 
bours, but I have to confess 
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the disjointed bits of conversation 
of strangers around me generally 
jar upon me most unpleasantly. 
The small drolleries you would have 
laughed’ at from your friends, come 
to your ears in this way as viola- 
tions of all taste and all morality. 
Sensible remarks sound as dreary 
commonplaces, and little jokes, not 
too bad to laugh at, appear the most 
dreary attempt at fun, all because 

ua know nothing of the speakers, 
lave no interest in their natures or 
their lives, and are even ignorant 
of their names. 

And this may show us what a good 
thing is that which we call sympathy 
—how tolerant it makes us—how 
human! How well it repays us for 
all we cede to it, and what an admir- 
able investment we make when we 
like our neighbours ! 

I have summed up all I can say 
of London, when I say that it was 
as new to me, just as noisy, as con- 
founding, as addling, as exciting, as 
tantalizing and never satisfying, as 
when first I saw it, thirty-odd years 


rast as I feel the roll of the 
Atlantic is the finest bathing in the 
world if you be a strong swimmer, 
so do I believe there is nowhere 
like London to live in if you be 
rich enough. It’s very poor fan, 
though, if you can only scramble 
and struggle, hold on by another, 
or shout for a life-belt. In such 
sad plight as this, I fancy, I am just 
as well in shallow water, stagnant 
though it be, and a little muddy at 
bottom. 

To be rich enough for London 
means, to be able to enjoy the best 
society of Europe, in the midst of 
more material comforts than ever 
met together elsewhere. “Non con- 
tigit cuique” to live in Park Lane, 
however ; sand fortunately for us, 
small minnows of the great fish- 
= there are little pools and rivu- 
ets where we can disport ourselves 
very pleasantly, and where none of 
us Is so ill mannered as to hint at 
there being such creatures as whales, 
Now, though I cannot afford a box 
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at the ed I should like to go 
occasionally, of an extra night say; 
so I would be well pleased if For- 
tune permitted me now and then to 
visit this marvellous place for a week 
or so, to cross over the great bridges 
—lounge in its parks—eat its fish- 
dinners—hear a good debate in the 
House — or, better still, listen to a 
good dinner conversation, such as I 
have heard many lately. 

I certainly enjoyed myself more: 
in England than I ever remember 
doing before; and I am graceless 
enough to believe that I owe it to 
myself, mainly at least and for this 
reason, that I found there were 
scores of things which once on a 
time used to irritate and annoy 
that now vexed me no longer. 
Whether it was that when younger 
the current of life was more turbu- 
lent in its very buoyancy, or that 
a craving ambition to be some- 
thing, or to do something, quite 
beyond me, left me restless and 
fevered, but so it was. I always’ 
found myself in London very cross 
that I was not rich; that I had not 
a house in Piccadilly and a seat in 
Parliament, that I was not as much 
sought after as this, or as much in 
request as that other; in fact, that 
I was such a mere “waif” there’ 
was noone so poor as to claim me, 
Well, time has rolled on and made 
me no better—far from it, only so 
much older, more wayworn, and 
more stupid; but as a sort of com+ 
pensation it has made me more 
patient. I no longer fret that .my 
place is below the salt; the fare is 
very good after all, and stores of 
pleasant fellows, I well know how 
much better than myself, sit there 
also. Our own fault is it, if we 
keep our eyes on those at the head 
of the table, and long for the costly: 
viands that are served to’ them; 
our diet is good and wholesome, 
and very pleasant is the company 
who partake of it. 

I recognise in the world now in+ 
numerable traits of kindliness, good 
nature, good feeling, and: generosi 
that I should once‘ have denied it. 
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I am certain when men are in good 
health the right predominates in 
their nature over the wrong; and I 
am equally sure that to enjoy this 
conviction, a man must arrive at the 
no less wholesome conviction that 
he himself has got fully as much 
as he deserves from his fellow-men. 
Now, it was this same sentiment 
acting in a variety of ways that 
made me enjoy London immensely. 
I had lived long enough in the 
world to survive many delusions 
of my own weaving. And I have 
also come to find out that there is 
much of solid good—much that is 
worthy and much that is amiable— 
in many things that I once Gispar- 
aged, just as if a man who, having 
kept by him the notes of a broken 
bank, were one day to be told that 
the concern was paying a divi- 
dend. There you have at once 
something of what I experienced in 
London. 

So far as my opportunities ex- 
tended, I should say that they dine 
better in England than of yore, 
they talk better, and they dress 
better. I don’t think the House 
of Commons so eloquent as I once 
remember it; and I am sure that 
the drama is just as dull, and the 
acting as intensely vulgar as ever ; 
but what is to be done with an 
audience who never laugh except 
at old jokes that they are used to, 
and must have their drollery, as in- 
fants have their food, made easy 
for mastication before it reaches 
them ? 

There is more beauty amongst the 
women, and more boredom amongst 
the men of England, than in all the 
rest of Christendom. The official 

ople are a pestilence of pompos- 
ity and dulness that overlays the 
nation like a sea-fog, and there is 
no human thing I hold in so much 
dread as a Government chief-clerk, 
except it be the litile man with the 
long body and the gauze specta- 
cles, who sits at the door of the 
House of Commons and flings back 

our card so disdainfully when you 
a omitted the name of the mem- 
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ber you fain would ask to protect 
ou. : 
. I don’t know how I should fee}* 
in the hody of the House, but if the 
Speaker were to renew in me the 
mingled awe and abhorrence with 
which he of the blue gauze inspireg 
me, I am almost glad that I have not 
a seat amongst the collective wisdom 
of Great Britain, 

As to the House itself, I believe 
I can understand why it is that 
foreigners generally are so very 
little impressed by its forms or by ' 
its appearance. It is eminently 
commonplace—the dignity of a few 
does not leaven the mass, and the 
mass, there is no denying it, have 
a sort of vestry - quarter - session- 
like air that is neither distinctive 
nor elevated. Nor is it the abode 
of high eloquence, I heard what I 
was informed was an animated de- 
bate. It was on the Catholic Oaths 
Bill. Perhaps I expected too much 
—perhaps (and I suppose it may be 
the better “ perhaps”) I have too’ 
little experience of the forms of 
these discussions to know the class 
of arguments that are effective; 
but it certainly seemed to me that 
the speakers always took a very 
low estimate of the question they 
supported, advocated their opin- 
ions from low grounds, and ap- 
pealed to very small sympathies 
besides, 

Compared with a good debate in 
the French Chamber, the speaking 
as speaking, was very inferior. 


am told, and I am willing to be 
lieve, that in proportion as we are 
illogical we are practical, and that 
our national good sense is never 80 
very conspicuous as when we do 
something that no amount of casue 
istry could maintain. 


My very brief experience as & 
listener under the gallery sent me 
away thinking that all the fluent 
men were the feeble ones, and that 
the two or three bungling stam- 
mering speakers had really some- 
thing to say, if they could only hit 
upon the way to say it. Very 
jokes had a great success, but 
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was little mercy extended to solemn 
stupidity, and the grave bore was 
treated with much indignity. 

On the whole, I think I'd rather 
read of them all in my ‘Times’ 
than hear them; and though I am 
free to own it would be a great 
triumph to my amour propre to be 
able to pass on before my friend 
of the gauze spectacles uninter- 
rogated and unstopped, I suspect 
that, after the first burst of ex- 
ultation were over, I am just as 
well off here under my vines and 
fig-trees. 

I have heard it said that able 
men, when gathered into a compact 
union, by no means maintain the 
great superiority which their separ- 
ate and individual excellence would 
seem to warrant; at the same time, 
that inferior capacities benefit im- 
mensely by amalgamation; and thus 
is it parliaments disappoint and 
military messes astonish us, I leave 
the problem to wiser heads than my 
own—and, I hope, even to a cooler 
season than the present—to decide 
upon. 

One thing there was which never 
ceased to surprise me, the great uni- 
formity of thought and sentiment 
in each of the two great party di- 
visions of the empire. Every man 
and every woman either thought 
Mr. Gladstone a phoenix of statecraft 
or an infuriated dangerous demo- 
crat. Each saw in Lord Russell the 
hope of English foreign policy, or 
a meddling, obstructive, obtrusive 
minister—ever offering unwanted 
advice, and whenever snubbed and 
insulted, pointing to his patience 
under indignity as the sign of a 
pacific policy:—the avowed respect 
of all sides for Lord Palmerston 
only showing how far greater a gift 
itis that a ruler of men should un- 
derstand human nature—its many- 
sided moods—than that he should 
be a great orator, a great financier, 
& great rhetorician, or a profound 
thinker. 

_ It says a good deal for the man, 
it says something for the nation, 
when qualities such as his should 
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have this immense success—when 
the sentiment of the “family” should 
so extend to a whole people, that 
they would consent. to be governed 
by the same sort of homely dictates 
as would apply to a household. 
What a precious gift is this same 
geniality! How it binds up toge- 
ther, too, a mass of other qualities 
—a sort of moral “annular ligament” 
that imparts strength and symmetry 
together! 

The man who, with an instinctive 
rapidity, can say what scores of 
other men separated from him in 
class, station, and sentiment will 
pronounce upon any measure—how 
they will regard it, what hope and 
what fear from it—whether dread 
its consequences or laugh at its 
—- such a man will always 

ave great qualities for the leader- 
ship of an assembly like the House of 
Commons. 

And it is in this very fact we see 
the vast superiority of the House 
to every other parliamentary assem- 
bly in Europe. In England, Par- 
liament is a living thing. It is not 
a debating society, nor an arena; 
it is a thing of human feelings and 
passions. It has a heart—a some- 
what hard heart at times—but it 
never ceases to beat boldly and 
bravely. I have never met with 
but one foreign statesman who 
either could comprehend this char- 
acteristic, or who could himself, 
had he been born an Englishman, 
have displayed in his own person 
the advantages of our system. This 
was Cavour. Cavour would have 
been as great in Westminster as he 
was in the Palazzo Carignano. In- 
deed, I am by no means certain 
England. would not have been to 
such a man his truest, most appro- 
priate field of action. 


How well the women ride in the 
Park! how easily—how jauntily— 
how confidently! How little does 
that hot-tempered chestnut inter- 
rupt the attention that pale girl 
with the blonde ringlets is bestow- 
ing on the whiskered cavalier at her 
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side! and how pleasantly that laugh 
rings out from her yonder, whose 
mettlesome grey plunges like a fish! 
They sit like centaurs. I can’t say 
as much in praise of their “hands” 
—some are “hard”—almost all 
are careless. Now the fact is, rid- 
ing, like whist, demands an un- 
divided attention. You must be a 
perfect master of either. You must, 
so to say, have imbibed every pre- 
cept and every knack into your sys- 
tem as a part of yourself, before 
you can dare to divert your atten- 
tion from either your horse or your 
“ hand,” 

Not talk because I’m on horse- 
back—not flirt because my mare is 
a buck-leaper! Oh! Mr. O'Dowd, 

ou are not serious? Iam, my dear 
ulia, perfectly serious; and I say 
if the nag be worth riding, he will 
require far more of your watchful- 
ness and devotion than you are dis- 
posed to withdraw from Cornet Blaze 
of the Blues. 

Mind, I do not pretend that you 
will either smash his knees or be 
thrown. I do not anticipate any 
serious mishap to your horse or 
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yourself, I only say you will do 
both your dumb beasts more justice 
if you will think of your hand when 
you are “out,” and of your heart 
wheii you come home. 

And = &* give you- these 
counsels ? you are not alone 
more beautiful and more 
more charmingly feminine and more 
fascinating in every way, than all 
the other women in Europe; but 
you are more sweet-voiced and more 
gentle, and ten thousand times more 
lovable, than them all. Be perfec 
tion, then—and it is so easy for you! 
And when you only remember how 
lamentably devoid of any individual 
interest in these counsels is he who 
gives them—he who only saw you 
passing by, and may never see you 
again—take them at least forgiv- 
ingly. 

I had a number of things in my 
head.a minute ago about fish din- 
ners, railroad smashes, poisoning, Mr, . 
Fechter, and ‘The Owl,’ but these 
charming canterers have scampered 
off with me, and I am away over ima- 
ginary prairies, and I know I shall 
never be back in time for the post, 
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PICCADILLY : AN EPISODE OF CONTEMPORANEOUS AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


PART Vi. 


I am now about to venture upon 
the very thinnest ice upon which 
fool ever rushed. The fact is, I 
am morally trembling like an aspen ; 
put somebody must do it. I have 
put it off for five months, and tried 
to work up my courage by hammer- 
ing away at the fashionable world, 
but they take it like lambs. Dear 

ple, whatever their vices may 
be, they never resent criticism. 
Whether their consciences. tell them 
they are superior to it, or whether 
they have not got consciences, I 
don’t know, but, on the whole, the 
fashionable world is an easy, good- 
natured world; but oh, not’so that 
other world, which is still essenti- 
ally “the world,” and very neces- 
sary to keep unspotted from, though 
it is thankful that it is not as that 
other world is, from which in its 
humility it takes care to distinguish 
itself by the self-applied epithet of 
“religious.” It grieves me to think 
of the number of my friends whom 
I will pain by presuming to touch 
upon this subject, to say nothing of 
the righteous indignation I shall call 
down from those whose function it 
has been to give, not take, reproof. 
The great art of the “ worldly-ho- 
lies"—not, I believe, deliberately 
practised, but insensibly acquired 
—is to confuse in the minds of the 
poor dear “wholly-worldlies” the 
sublime religion which they pro- 
fess, with their mode of professing 
it, So they would have it to be 
understood that, when you find 
fault with their practices, you are 
reflecting upon that very religion, 
the precepts of which they seem to 
some utterly to ignore. The “re- 
ligious world” is no more composed 

exclusively good men and women 
than the LHpiscopalian Church is. 
I will even venture to go further, 
end say that the good men and 
Women in it are a very small mino- 


rity, judging only from the public 

rmances of the “worldly-ho- 
Ties” in matters in which humility, 
sincerity, self-sacrifice, and tolera- 
tion are concerned. And if you 
want a proof of it, ask your friends 
in the religious world if they agree 
in what I say of it, and the very 
few you may find who do, will be 
that small minority of whom I 
spoke. 

I am perfectly ready to admit 
that I have no more right to preach 
to them than they have to preach 
to me. I only ask those among 
them who are sincere, to believe 
that I am actuated by the same de- 
sire to improve them that they are 
to do good to me. It is not merely 
in their own interest, but in the 
interest of their fellow-men, that I 
venture to write thus, and to point 
out to them that, if they “live the 
life,” instead of talking the talk, 
they might attract instead of re- 
pelling that other world which the 
condemn. It is not living the ite 
to form a select and exclusive so- 
ciety, with its vanities and its ex- 
citements, and its scandals and its 
envyings and jealousies, which 
keeps itself aloof from the worldly 
world, on the ground that it em- 
bodies and represents a religion of 
love. ‘Those who sit in Moses’s 
seat are not on that account ex- 
amples of the “life;” on the con- 
trary, “whatsoever they bid you 
observe, that observe and do; but 
do not ye after their works, for they 
say and do not,” 

Above all, do not confound the 
Pharisee with the religion, or sup- 
pose that an attack on the one in 
any way implies irreverence towards 
the other. This is a Mer important 
distinction to make, as I am about 
to describe a religious entertainment 
at Lady Broadbrim’s with the reli- 
gion left out, which will draw down 
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upon me much odium. There is~in 
fact, no stronger proof of the force 
and despotic power of the Pharisee- 
ism of the present day, than the 
unpopularity which one incurs by 
attempting to expose it. Christians, 
in the real sense of the term, were 
always told to expect persecution, 
and now, as in old time, the quarter 
from which it comes is the religious 
world. It is a hard saying, and 
one which, unfortunately, nobody 
has yet been found worthy to prove; 
but whenever he comes into this 
city of London, who can embody 
in himself the life and live it, he 
will be repudiated by “the worldly- 
holies.” 

“The Countess of Broadbrim re- 
quests the pleasure of Lord Frank 
Vanecove’s company at a conversa- 
zione on Thursday the 22d, at nine 
o'clock. 

“The Bishop of the Caribbee 
Islands will give some account of 
mission work in his diocese.” 

That was the form of the card; 
and at nine punctually I responded 
to the invitation which it contained. 

For the benefit of those of my 
readers who have never been ad- 
mitted within the sacred precincts 
of the religious world, I should tell 
them that there is nothing in their 
outward appearance to distinguish 
them from the other world. The 
old ladies come in, followed by 
trains of daughters, furbelowed and 
flounced by the same dressmakers 
who clothe worldly people: but 
there is a greater variety of men— 
the older ones are often snuffy, and 
look unwashed. They constantly 
wear thick boots, and their black 
waistcoats are not embroidered, and 
button higher up, which gives them 
a more staid appearance. They are 
generally pervaded by an air of 
complacency and calm superiority, 
and ‘converse in measured unctu- 
ous accents, checkered by beaming 
smiles when they are not contra- 
dicted. The youths, on the other 
hand, present in most cases an in- 
tellectually weak aspect. They are 
quite as much addicted to flirting 
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with the young ladies as if they be- 
longed to the other world, but want 
that hardihood, not to say imperti- 
nence, which characterises the laven- 
der-gloved tribe who are still hea- 
thens. The arrangement of the 
room is somewhat that of a private 
concert, only instead of a piano is 
a table, behind which are seated 
Joseph Caribbee Islands, Chundan- 
go, and several other lay and cleri- 
cal performers. In the centre of 
this table is a vase, which Joseph 
hopes to see filled with subscrip- 
tions before the proceedings ter- 
minate. There is a suspicion, how- 
ever, that things may not go off 
quite smoothly, as a lay member 
present, who does a good deal of 
amateur preaching, intends to take 
him to task about certain unsound 
views which we know our friend 
Joseph- entertains. I am sorry to 
say that some of the young gentle 
men leaning in the doorway, where 
I stand, anticipate this encounter 
with apparent satisfaction. Among 
them is Broadbrim, who has never 
once taken his eyes off “Wild Har- 
rie.” That young lady is more 
plainly dressed than anybody else 
in the room. Her hair is neatly and 
modestly drawn back. She might 
have risked a chignon, but she had 
never been to an entertainment of 
this kind before, and did not know 
how they dressed; her eyes are 
only now and then furtively rais 
and she takes a quick glance roun 
the room, winding up with Broad- 
brim ; and a twitching at the cor- 
ners of her mouth makes me envy 
Amy Rumsort, who will, no doubt, 
receive a most graphic and embel- 
lished report of the whole affair. 
There is a good deal of murmuring 
and rustling and getting into places, 
and a few hardy men manage to 
squeeze themselves next the crino- 
line of their especial desire, and 
then they go on wh'spering and 
tittering to each other, till Jose 
says, in a very loud tone— 
hem | 

On which a general silence. It 
seems as impossible and incongru- 
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ous for me to write here what now 
takes place, as it did at the time 
to take part in it. It requires no 
stretch of imagination on the part 
of my readers to divine what move- 
ment it was which caused the next 
general rustle. Remember that a 
great proportion of these young 
ladies were brought here by their 
mammas, and in their secret souls 
would at that moment have rather 
been at a ball, but their mammas 
disapproved of balls, and made 
them do this instead. Now, tell 
me which was most wrong? I 
knew of one young lady, at least, 
whose object in coming was not to 
do what she was then doing. How 
many young men would have been 
there had there been no young 
ladies? and what were they all 
thinking about now? And as I 
looked at the subscription vase, and 
listened to the monotonous voice of 
a “ dear Christian friend ” behind it, 
who had been called upon to open 
the proceedings, I thought, Can it 
be possible that these are those 
of whom it is said, “ they devour 
widows’ houses, and for a pretence 
make long prayer”? Can. it be 
possible to put anything into that 
vase without the right hand know- 
ing what the left hand is doing, 
and all the people seeing both 
hands? Is not “the trumpet” 
even now being “ sounded” by 
“the hypocrites” “ that they may 
have glory of men”? Is there in 
fact any difference, practically, be- 
tween kneeling in Lady Broad- 
brim’s drawing-room, by way of an 
after-dinner entertainment, and lov- 
lag ‘ to pray standing in the syna- 
gogues, and in the corners of the 
streets, that you may be seen of 
men”? Is there any part of a 
clergyman’s dress called a phylac- 
tery, and if so, when he becomes a 
bishop, does the hem of it become 
broader ? and if it was wrong for a 
priest in Jerusalem, eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, to be called “ Rab- 
bi, Rabbj,” is it less wrong for one 
in Lond6n now to be called “ My 
lord, My lord ” ? 


I was thinking how much more 
usefully Bishop Colenso! would have 
been employed in pointing out 
these anomalies in the practice of 
his religion, instead of the discre- 
pancies in its records, and what & 
much stronger case the Zulu might 
have made out against Christians 
if he had known as much of the 
countries which they inhabit as I 
do, when the rustling again became 
general, and the monotonous voice 
ceased. 

“ Dear Christian friends,” began 
Joseph — and here I may remark 
that this epithet is only applied by 
the worldly-holies to one another — 
one of the chief characteristics of 
those who belong to the religious 
world being constantly to talk as 
though they were a) privileged few, 
a chosen flock, and as though that 
new commandment, “that ye love 
one another,” was applicable only 
as among themselves, and consisted 
chiefly in addressing one another 
in affectionate and complimentary 
terms. Even these they withhold, 
not merely from the wholly-world- 
lies, but from those who differ from 
them upon all points of doctrine 
which they assume to be vital. 
Hence, by constantly toadying and 
flattering each other, they insensi- 
bly foster that description of pride 
which apes humility, and acquire 
that air of subdued arrogance which 
is so displeasing to society at large. 
So when Joseph said, “ Dear Chris- 
tian friends,” there was clearly 
written on the self-satisfied faces of 
most of the audience, “that is the 
least you can say of us,” or words 
to that effect. 

Now let me in a little more de- 
tail tell who some of these friends 
were. The religious world in Lon- 
don being a very large and well-to- 
do world, they want religious law- 
yers, and religious bankers, and 
religious doctors; they like to get 
their wine from somebody who 
holds sound views, but I. think they 
cease to be so particular about the 
principles. of those from whom they 
get their bonnets, 
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However that may be about 
trades, the demand is immediately 
met in all the professions, and 
young men starting in life with a 
“connection ” in the religious world 
must belong to it if they wish to 
succeed. This is another anomaly. 
In former times it involved stripes, 

ersecution, poverty, and contume- 

to be a “ Christian :” but a “ dear 

istian friend ” of the present day 
need be afraid of none of these 
things. He would never be called 
mad for making a profession of the 
views of the early Christians ; but 
he would if, with a good religious 
opening in a professional point of 
view, he declined to take advantage 
of it. Then look what sccicty it 
gets you into—you become a sort of 
brother ; and, I am sérry to say, I 
know several young men who saw 
no chance of getting into the fash- 
ionable world, and who took to the 
other as a good introduction. In 
fact there was one standing in the 
doorway with me, the son of a so- 
licitor I knew at Dunderhead, who 
was in the office of his uncle, who 
was Lady Broadbrim’s solicitor. 
Do you think either he or his uncle 
were sincere, or that he would have 
ever had the slightest chance of 
paying attention to Lady Bridget, 
which he positively had the pre- 
sumption to do, if he had not 
enrolled himself in the band of 
“ dear Christian friends” ? He is a 
very good hand at the doctrine of 
love when the people to be loved 
are the aristocracy. He has just 
invited me on the part of his uncle 
to a conversazione, at which will be 
exhibited a converted Aztec, and at 
which that Christian solicitor, whose 
wife is a fat woman fanning herself 
in the front. row, will positively in- 
duce the great majority of those 
now here, including a fair sprink- 
ling of persons with titles, to be 
present, 

Now far be it from me to imply 
that there are not earnest, sincere, 
and to some extent self - sacrificing, 
professors of the Christian religion, 
who I know will persist in mistak- 
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img me, and imagine that by writing 
thus I bring the religion itself into 
contempt. I say again that those 
who bring it into the most contempt 
are those who profess it most, and 
that it is to counteract their preju- 
dicial influence upon society hat I 
venture to incur their animosity. 

I shall not report Joseph’s speech 
at length, still less attempt to fol- 
low Chundango in his unctuous re- 
marks, in the course of which he 
lavished flattery upon his audience 
to an extent even beyond what they 
could bear ; they swallowed it, how- 
ever, with tea and ices, which were 
handed round, but I got so worked- 
up at last by a smooth - faced man 
who was describing what he had 
gone through for the sake of the 
heathen, while he was living luxu- 
riously in ong of the most charm- 
ing little mission establishments 
which I have ever visited, that I 
made the following remarks : 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,— When 
I came here this evening nothing 
was further from my purpose than 
to address you. I cannot allow, 
however, the remarks of the Bishop 
of the COaribbee Islands, of Mr. 
Chundango, or of the Rev. Mr. 
Beevy to pass unnoticed. 

“The Bishop of the Caribbee 
Islands, in the course of the very 
graphic account which he has given 
you of the progress of conversion in 
his diocese, and of the number of 
interesting and instructive death- 
beds which he has witnessed, has 
entered into a calculation by which 
it would appear that the average 
cost of the conversion of a human 
soul in those islands is a little 
over £6. Ladies, you pretend to be- 
lieve that, but you don’t, It would 
be impossible for you to sit there 
with strings of lost human souls 
round your necks, and what would 
keep an infant school in each ear, if 
you really beli¢ved that you could 
save a soul for six potmds. You 
come here and listen to gentlemen 
who give you an account of the sac- 
rifices they make for the~ heathen, 
and of results which do not look 
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so well on the spot as on paper; 
and because you throw a pound into 
that vase in the presence of the 
company, you think that you have 
done something for them too. 
‘They may give up all,’ you say, 
‘but you can’t afford to save more 
then two or three souls per annum.’ 
“Ladies and gentlemen, as far as 
my experience goes, you neither of 
you give up anything for the hea- 
then. I cannot, therefore, share in 
your wonder at the barren results 
of your missionary efforts. The 
Church Missionary Soviety, for in- 
stance, offers to a young man of the 
lower middles” (Mr. Beevy’s father 
was a butcher, so I did not like 
to enter more fully into this part of 
the subject) “the opportunity of 
becoming a reverend and a gentle- 
man, and thus advancing a step in 
society. It gives him £300 a-year 
to begin with, £80 a-year more with 
his wife, £20 a-year with his first 
child, and £10 a-year with each 
succeeding olive branch. It edu- 
cates these free of expense at Isling- 
ton, and it pays an indefinite num- 
ber of passages between England 
and the “mission field,” according 
as the health of the family requires 
it; and permit me to say that, if to 
receive between £400 and £500 a- 
year im a tolerable climate, with a 
comfortable house rent free, and the 
prospect of a pension at the end, is 
to give up all for the heathen, I 
have myself made the experiment 
without personal discomfort. Per- 
haps I speak with a certain feeling 
of bitterness on this subject, for 
I cannot forget that upon one 
oceasion while residing among the 
heathen a gentleman who had sac- 
rificed his all for them outbid me 
for a horse at an auction after I 
had run him up to sixty guineas. 
With such a magnificent institution 
*as this for apelying ‘purse’ and 
‘scrip’ and for ‘taking thought 
for the morrow’ in the way of pen- 
sions, &c., tell me honestly whether 


you think you deserve sing be no- 
minal conversions? You have in- 
stituted a sort of ‘civil service,’ 
with which ‘you compass sea and 
land to make one proselyte.’ You 
go to him with a number of bibles, 
Armstrong guns, drunken sailors, 
and unserupulous traders, a combi- 
nation which goes to make up what 
you call ‘civilisation,’ and you 
wonder that your converts are actu- 
ated by the same motive which my 
own servant once told me induced 
him to leave his own religion, in 
which he could not venture to get 
drunk, and become a Christian.* 

“Do you think it is the fault of 
the religion that you don’t make 
converts, or the fault of the system 
under which it is propagated? If 
you gave up ‘the enticing words of 
man’s wisdom,’ and tried a little 
of ‘the demonstration of the spirit 
and of power,’ don’t you think the 
result would be different? If you 
are only illumined by ‘a dim reli- 
gious hght’ yourselves, how do you 
expect to dissipate the gross dark- 
ness of ism? You have only 
got # imitation blaze that warms 
nobody at home, and you wonder 
when you take it abroad that it 
leaves everybody as cold and as 
dead as it finds them. 

“ My dear Christian friends, in the 
face of the living contradiction whi 
we all present in our conduct to 
religion we profess, our missionaries 
can only convince the heathen of 
the truth of Christianity by living 
the life upon which that religion is 

by means of which it can 
alone be powerful, and which is 
only now not lived by Christians, 
because, as was prophesied, there 
is no ‘faith on the earth,’ have 
spoken to you faithfully, even harsh- 
ly, but, believe me, I have done so 
in a spirit of love. If you can take 
it in the same spirit, I shall feel I 
have done you a great injustice.” 

I was so excited while deliveri 
myself of these observations that 





* N. B.—Both this and the incident 
occur to the writer. 


of the horse are facts which did actually 
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was quite unconscious of the effect 
I was producing. I remember there 
was a deathlike silence, and that 
when I sat down the gentlemen 
behind the table looked flushed 
and agitated. Mr. Beevy first rose 
to reply to observations which, he 
said, reflected upon him personally, 
no less than upon the society to 
which he was proud to say he be- 
longed. He then explained the 
circumstances under which he had 
been induced to give £65 for the 
horse; and retaliated upon me in 
language which I will spare my 
readers now, as they will see it in 
the ‘Record,’ when that organ of 
the “worldly-holies” does me the 
honour to review this veracious his- 
tory. The religious world has a 
more choice catalogue of epithets 
for their enemies than any other 
section of the community. I need 
not therefore suggest “ribald” as 
appropriate to the present occasion, 
lt was the term applied to me by 
the amateur lay-preacher after Mr. 
Beevy sat down. Finally, the pro- 
ceedings terminated in some confu- 


sion; before they did, however, I 
rose again to point out how com- 
pletely the conduct of those present 


had proved my case—either the 
faults to which I alluded existed, 
and there was nothing more to be 
said; or I had buffeted them with- 

cause, and they had not “ taken 
it patiently,” a course of conduct 
quite inexcusable in a meeting com- 
osed exclusively of dear Christian 
riends. If there is a thing I yearn 
for, it is the love of my fellow-men. 
By making the “worldly-holies” 
consider me an enemy, 1 ought to 
secure an unusual share of their 
affection. Remember, now, if you 
abuse me for this, it is unchristian ; 
if you leave me alone, you will be 
treating me “with the contempt I 
deserve,” and that is unchristian 
too; the right thing for you to do 
is to take the charitable view, to 
admit that my motives may be good, 
even if the means employed are 
njudicious. When I am abruptly 
wr in an omnibus, by an entire 
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stranger, who may happen to be- 
long to the “straitest sect,” the 
most solemn question which one 
man can put to another, I do not 
resent it. I believe he is sincerely 
trying to “awaken me” with “a 
word in season.” I question the 
taste, but I respect the motive, 
Do the same to me, dear friends, 
We are all bad, and I am far worse 
than any of you; but still I may 
show how bad the best of us are, 
By living in a fools’ paradise here, 
we shall not qualify ourselves for 
the other one to come. Depend 
upon it, we gre all a great deal too 
comfortable to be safe. 

“Lord Frank,” said Lady Broad- 
brim while Joseph was emptying 
the vase and pocketing the con- 
tents, and the rest of the world 
was beginning -to circulate, “had I 
known that your object in cowing 
here this evening was to insult my 
guests, I certainly should not have 
asked you.” 

“You do me an injustice, Lady 
Broadbri2:,” I said, «Nothing was 
further from my purpose when I 
came here this evening than to 
have said anything. I supposed 
by your sending me the card that 
you wanted to see me, and came; 
but my conscience would not allow 
me to remain silent under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Nothing can justify such con- 
duct,” said her ladyship, more angry 
than I had ever seen her. “I can- 
not say how truly grateful I am that 
it is all at an end between you and 
Ursula ;” and Lady Broadbrim shud- 
dered at the idea of my having ex- 
hibited myself as I had done, if I 
had been her son-in-law. 

“Tt was to show you what an 
escape you had made, and reconcile 
you to the disappointment, that I 
expressed my sentiments so strong- 
ly,” I said, maliciously. All. my*® 
better nature seemed to leave me 
as I found myself involved in 6 
fresh encounter with this woman, 
who certainly possesses the art of 
raising my devil beyond any one I 
ever met, 
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“T can’t talk to you now,” said 
Lad¢ Broadbrim, who did not wish 
to be too manifestly discovered 
without her Christian spirit, though 
there was not much of it left in 
anybody in the room. “I see Mr. 
Beevy coming this way, and to 
avoid any unpleasantness you had 
better not stay any longer just now. 
Come to-morrow at twelve;” and 
she intercepted the missionary as 
he was advancing towards me with 
a somewhat truculent air. All this 
time I had seen, but not had an 
opportunity of exchanging a word 
with, Ursula, who occupied an ob- 
scure corner, and seemed. anxious 
to attract as little notice as possible, 
I made my way to her now. She 
lcoked careworn and nervous, 

“T am afraid your remarks do 
not seem to have given satisfaction, 
Lord Frank,” she said; “and if I 
may venture to say so, I think you 
might have said what you did in 
language less calculated to give of- 
fence. I quite agreed with you in 
the main, but do you think you will 
do good by thrusting truths home 
with so little ceremony ?” 

“T caught the habit from the 
class I was attacking, I suppose. 
They seldom realise the harm they 
do by their disagreeable mode of 
inculcating precepts they don’t prac- 
tise, and they never get preached 
to, though they listen to sermons 
twice every Sunday.” 

“But don’t you think you fairly 
lay yourself open to the charge 
of presumption in thus. taking to 
task men who have made theology 
their study, and in condemning a 
whole set of people, who, if . 
occasionally are indiscreet,.are most 
of them sincere, and certainly do a 
great deal of good? Are you sure 
your own religious opinions are 
sufficiently formed to warrant you 
in commenting so strongiy on the 
views of others?” 

“T don’t comment on their views, 
but on their conduct. While we 
are not to judge others, we are also 
told that by their fruits we shall 
know them. It does not require 


a profound knowledge of the dog- 
mas of a creed to perceive the effect 
it has upon those who profess it. 
Fortunately I have thought for my- 
self, and if-I have come at last 
firmly to believe in the religion, I 
should never have done so had I 
attempted to believe in its profes- 
sors,” 

“Then you think the form in 
which Christianity is professed and 
practised prejudices the cause of 
true religion ?” said Lady Ursula. 

“T have not a doubt of it. Our 
friends here ‘bind heavy burdens 
and grievous to be borne, and lay 
them on men’s shoulders, but the 
themselves will not move them wi 
one of their fingers.’ If you will 
substitute charitable bazaars for 
races, oratorios for operas, conversa- 
ziones like this for balls, and other- 
wise conform to the ‘letter’ which 
they have established, they accept 
you as a brother, but there is very 
little difference in the ‘spirit’ 
which pervades the so-called reli- - 
gious, and that which pervades the 
worldly excitements. The ‘mint, 
anise, and cummin’ are there; but 
the ‘judgment’ is perverted, the 
‘mercy’ limited, and the ‘faith’ 
barren. However, we ate getting 
into rather too theological a discus- 
sion, and Broadbrim looks as if he 
was anxious to interrupt us.” 

“T think he is quite happy where 
he is,” replied Latly Ursula. “ You 
know Miss Wylde, whom he got 
mamma to ask here to-night, don’t 

ou?” 

“A little. By the way, did he go 
down to Ascot after all, and did he 
tell you the especial motive he had 
in view ?” 

“Yes, I recommended him to 
go, as I think he is too much. ac- 
customed to walk in the groove in 
which he has always found himself, 
and as I do not see much difference, 
in a matter of that kind, between 
wanting to go and going. He 
came back thoroughly dissatisfied, 
having failed to do more than ex- 
change a few words~with Miss 
Wylde, by whom he seems thorough- 
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ly infatuated. Can you tell me 
something about her?” 

. gave Ursula an account of 
“Wild Harrie,” based on Spiffy’s 
information, not very flattering, I 
am afraid, to that young lady, and 
wound up with something about 
putting Broadbrim on his guard. 

“T don’t quite agree with you 
there,” she replied; “ opposition 
will not improve matters in his 
ease, and you must forgive me for 
not taking the unfavourable view 
of Miss Wylde’s character that you 
have given me. I really think 
Broadbrim has, for the first time 
in his life, fallen in love, and the 
best way to take care of him will 
be to know intimately the lady of 
his choice, so I shall interrupt their 
téte-d-téte with the view of cultivat- 
ing Miss Wylde.” 

‘But what will Lady Broadbrim 
say to such an alliance? Miss Wylde 
has not got a farthing.” 

“T don’t think he need antici- 
pate any opposition from mamma, 
—at all events not just now,” said 
Lady Ursula, with a sigh, and I 
knew there was a secret grief which 
she could not tell hidden in her 
words. “TI am so glad that Broad- 
brim is above the consideration of 
money, and has really allowed him- 
self to be carried away by his feel- 
ings, that I feel quite grateful to 
Miss Wylde, and inclined to love 
her already.” i 

“T think they are going to com- 
mence operations of some sort 
again,” I said, as I saw the enemies 
I love, but who don’t return the 
affection, ranging themselves be- 
hind the table; “part two is about 
to begin, so I shall make my escape. 
Perhaps I shall see you to-morrow ; 
I am coming to call on Lady Broad- 
brim,” and I left Lady Ursula, and 
had to squeeze past Broadbrim and 
Wild Harrie. ‘“ You seem interest- 
ed,” I said to the latter, “as you 
are going to stay.” 

“I suppose you don’t intend to 
show any more sport, Lord Frank, 
as you are going, 80 the best of the 
fan is over. I was just telling Lord 
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Broadbrim how I enjoyed that bril- 
liant burst of yours; it was worth 
anything to watch the expressions 
on the countenances of the gentle- 
men who thought they were having 
it all their own way till you got 
up. 1 want Lord Broadbrim to 
follow your lead, but it seems he 
considers himself ‘a dear Chris- 
tian friend.’ We must break him 
of that, mustn’t we? It is a very 
bad ‘form.’ I suppose you don’t 
know what that expression means,” 
Wild Harrie went on, her eyes 
daneing with mischief as she turned 
to Broadbrim. 

The struggles which that young 
gentleman’s conscience was having 
with his affections were manifestly 
portrayed on bis countenance, and 
Wild Harrie evidently was amus- 
ing herself by shocking his feelings, 
I must do her the justice to say 
that I don’t. think she could play 
the hypocrite if she tried; and I 
began to hope, as I looked at her 
frank reckless face, that her sins 
were more on the surface than in 
the heart. “I suppose you mean a 
form of worship,” said Broadbrim; 
“T wish you would not talk in this 
way. Whenever I try to have a 
little serious conversation with you, 
you turn it off with a joke. I must 
say,” he added, sententiously, “ that 
the style of young ladies’ conversa- 
tion: in the present day is open to 
great improvement,” 

“T tell you what, Lord Broadbrim,” 
she retorted, “we will put each other 
through a course of training; you 
shall improve my conversation and 
‘style of going’ generally, while I 
try to bring you into a little harder 
condition. than you are at present. 
You have no idea of his innocence, 
Lord Frank, considering that he is 
a rising statesman upon whom the 
hopes of the Liberal party are fixed. 
I asked him just now, apropos of the 
speech he threatens us with, ‘if he 
felt fit,’ and he blushed to that de- 
gree that I felt quite shy. There 
was no harm in my saying that, was 
there ?” 

“None that I know of,” ‘said I; 
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“but we are attracting general atten- 
tion by talking so loud. Good-bye, 
Miss Wylde. I am afraid I must 
disturb you, Broadbrim ; your sister 
can’t hear where she is, atid wants 
your place,” and I walked off the 
young gentleman, to Wild Harrie’s 
disgust, and saw with satisfaction 
that Lady Ursula took his vacated 
seat.. 

“What a curious thing it’ is,” 
said Broadbrim, “that I should 
find in ‘Miss Wylde ‘something 
which is to me so attractive ! 
daresay you think it odd my tak- 
ing you so much into my confid- 
ence; but, except Ursula, I have 
no one to whom I can speak open- 
ly, and it is such a@ relief some- 
times.” 

“On these occasions specially,” 
said I. 

“Do you know, I think that if I 
had her ail to myself I could cure 
her faults, for I am quite alive to 
them. Don’t you think there is 
something very fresh and natural 
about her ?” 

“Fresh, certainly, in what she 
would call the ‘skittish’ sense. As 
for the natural part of it, I should 


‘require to know her better before 


giving my opinion.” 

“You know,” he went on, “she 
is the last person in the world with 
whom I imagined it possible I could 
have been in love: she says the 
most dreadful things sometimes— 
and I am afraid they amuse me 
more than they should; there is no 
doubt about her being immensely 
clever, but she is quite taken up 
with the world as yet.” 

“Not more than you are, my 
dear Broadbrim; come and walk 
home with me: you will be back in 
time to put the Wyldés into their 
carriage, and I want to speak to 

ou.” I led him enresistingly to 

is coat atid hat in the hall, and 
braved the stern gaze of a butler 
Who @pparently dressed after Mr. 
Béeevy, and who, when I arrived, 
had striled blandly upon me as be- 
ing ‘one of us,’ for all the servants 
in Lady Broadbrim’s establishment 


were guaranteed converted— No 
servants whose principles are not 
strietly evangelical, and who are 
unable to produce unexeeptionable 
testimony as to their personal piety, 
need apply”—that was the form of 
the advertisement, and the conse- 
quence was that every menial in 
the house had brought a certificate 
of his or her entire change of heart 
from their last place. Lady Broad- 
brim was also very particular about 
the theological views of the family 
they had just left. 

The butler frowned ett Me 
me now, for he had been standing 
in the doorway with the ecuracoa 
when I was addressing the aoe 
no doubt ‘sympathising keenly 
with Mr. Beevy (1 found out after- 
wards that Lady Broadbrim was 
educating his son for the “work”), 
and said to Broadbrim, “does her 
ladyship know you are going away, 
my lord?” 

“No,” said Broadbrim, with some 
hesitation. “I don’t think she 
does. I am coming back again 
soon.” 

“T think, my lord, I shall have 
to let her me 4 know—perhaps 
your lordship will wait. James, 
mind the door.” This meant that 
Jamés was not to open it. 

“Stop, my friend,” I said; “your 
conscience tells you that you should 
not be a party to this irregularity 
on ‘the part of his lordship —is not 
that so?” I asked. 

“Yes, my lord,” said the butler, 
rigidly. 

“¥ will accompany you to Lady 
Broadbrim, then, to explain the 
circumstances. Be good enough to 
follow me,” and I led the way up- 
stairs. I should like to try a prac- 
tical experiment upon this black- 
guard, I thought, as I found myself 
alone with him. I have no doubt 
he knows a great deal of what is 
going on, and that his character is 
not unimpeachable. I will assume 
him to be a rogue, capable of any 
amount of ‘ pious frauds,’ and,. as 
auch, fo be well informed. 

“Look here, my man,” and my 
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manner totally changed...“ I re- 
member you of old; there is a cer- 
tain little episode of yours con- 
nected with a police court.” I 
watched eagerly for a moment, as 
it was just possible, though. not 
probable, that I might be mistaken 
in this hypothesis, but his lip qui- 
vered and his cheek blanched. I 
was right: he could not have an- 
swered Lady Broadbrim’s advertise- 
ment and been unacquainted with 
police courts, ‘ 

“My lord,” he interrupted, | in- 
dignantly. 

“Hold your tongue, you mealy- 
faced scoundrel, and listen to me, 
or I will make a few enquiries into 
your present mode of life which 
will not suit you. I want to know 
what is going on here, d’ye hear ?” 
And I,pulled a five-pound note from 
my pocket. “I want to know when 
Lady Broadbrim goes into the City, 
what she does there ; and when she 
stays at home, who comes here; 
and, in fact, I want to know what 
she is up to at this moment?” Now 
I know my readers will think I 
am as unprincipled as the butler, 
with whom this transaction, and the 
terms in which it was conducted, 
placed me on a level; but they must 
remember that I have been much 
neglected in my youth, that I have 
mixed much with ruffians in all 
parts of the world, and that there 
is a certain reckless. defiant vein 
in me which now and then breaks 
out in spite of every effort on my 
part to repress it. I never made 
any aitempt to conceal this defect 
in my character from the first. In 
the long-run I manage to go pretty 
straight, but I take spasmodic 
jumps off the line sometimes before 
I know where Iam. So I am very 
sorry for what I did about the but- 
ler. I don’t defend it; I only 
narrate it because it actually hap- 
pened, and because it was produc- 
tive of a curious and important 
result. 

He looked at me, and then he 
looked at the five pounds, “ Shall 
I brazen it out and still hold on to 
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the square? or shall I say, Blow the 
square, and go, in for the ready?” 
That was the sentiment, expressed 
probably in words to that effect, 
which was passing through hig 
mind. He decided on “blowing 
the square” after another glance 
at my face,—it is astonishing what 
an expressive countenance one may 
acquire after a few years at the 
diggings,—and slowly opened his 
alm 


“This way, my lord,” and I fol- 
lowed him through a door on the 
landing, from which I emerged five 
minutes later, a wiser if not a better 
man. 

“What a time you have been!” 
said Broadbrim. “I suppose you 
have been arguing the point with 
my mother?” 

“No, I left that to Drippings 
here.” I did not know his nam 
but my spirits were high, and 
gave him the first my imagination 
suggested. “You have no idea 
what a treasure your mother has 
got in this man. I assure you there 
is no knowing what you may not 
owe to the influence for good of 
one devoted Christian servant of 
this kind—the proof of it is, as you 
see, that Lady Broadbrim_ is~ per- 
fectly willing that you should. do 
what you like for the rest of the 
evening. Gvod-night, Drippings,” 
and I passed the bewildered eg 
who evidently thought that both 
and the terrified-looking butler had 
gone suddenly mad. 

“Broadbrim,” said I, “I have 
hit upon an entirely new and on 
ginal ide I-am thinking of trying 
it myself, and I want you to try it 
too,” 

“Well,” said Broadbrim, “I am 
never surprised at anything you say 
or do; what is it ?” 

“Tt has been suggested to me b 
what I have seen at your mother’s 
this. evening—and you may depend 
upon it there is a great deab to be 
said in its favour; it is an odd 
thing it has not occurred to ony 
body before, but that leaves all 
better opening for you and’ me.” 
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“Well, go on,” said Broadbrim, 


or dance, we tried to live the inner 


whose curiosity was getting excited. life ourselves. Supposing, in your 
. “Don’t be in a hurry; it is possible@case, that your own interest never 


you may not like the idea when you 
ear it, and under no circumstances 
must you tell it to anybody.” 

“All right,” said Broadbrim. 
“But I hope it has nothing to do 
with companies—I hate dabbling in 
companies. I believe one does 
more harm to one’s name by mak- 
ing it common than one gets good 
through the money one pockets.” 

“Well, there is more truth than 
elegance of expression in that re- 
mark: it need not have to do with 
companies unless you like.” 

“Now, if it has anything to do 
with politics, I am your man.” 

“You would make a great coup 
in politics with it; it is especially 
adapted for politics, and has never 
been tried.” 

“You don’t say so,” said Broad- 
brim, delighted; “don’t go on mak- 
ing one guess as if it was a game; 
has it anything to do with the suf- 

e?” 

“Tt has to do with everything,” I 
said; “I don’t think I can do it my- 
self; I made a lamentable failure 
just now by way of a start,” and I 
paused suddenly—‘ Who am I,” I 
thought, “that I should venture to 
at What act have I done in 
ife which should give weight to 
my words?” but the fervour was 
upon me, and I could no more 
check the burning thoughts than 
the trumpet can control the sound 
it emits. 

“ Well,” he said, impatiently. 

“LIVE THE LIFE.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said 
Broadbrim. 

“Tf you did,” I- said, “do you 
suppose I should feel my whole 
Nature yearning as it is? What 
better proof could I desire that the 
life has yet to be lived than that 
you don’t understand me? Sup- 
posing, now, that you and I actu- 
ally put into practice what all these 
friends of 47our mother profess, and, 
Instead of judging people who go 
to plays, or play croquet on Sunday, 


entered your head in any one thing 
you undertook; supposing you ac- 
tually felt you had nothing in 
common with the people around 
you, and belonged Lan ad to the 
world of publicans and sinners, nor 
to the world of scribes and pharis-es, 
but were working on a different 
plane, in which self was altogether 
ignored—that you gave up at- 
tempting to steer your own craft 
any longer, but put the helm into 
other hands, and could complacent- 
ly watch her drive straight on to 
the breakers, and make a deliberate 
shipwreck of every ambition in life, 
—don’t you think you would create 
rather a sensation in the political 
world? Supposing you could ar- 
rive at the point of being as indif- 
ferent to the approval as to the cen- 
sure of your fellow-men, of caring 
as little for the highest honours 
which are in their power to bestow 
now, as for the fame which posterity 
might award to you hereafter; sup- 
posing that wealth and puwer ap- 
pores equally contemptible to you 
or their own sakes, and that you 
had no desire connected with this 
earth except to be used while upon 
it for divine ends, and that all the 
while that this motive was actuat- 
ing you, you were striving and 
working and toiling in the midst 
of this busy world, doing exactly 
what every man round you was’ 
doing, but doing it all from a differ- 
ent motive,—it would be curious 
to see where you would land--how 
you would be abused and misun- 
derstood, and what a perplexity 
you would create in the minds of 
your friends, who would never 
know whether you were a profound 
intriguer or a shallow fool. How 
much you would have to suffer, but 
what a balance there would be to 
the credit side! For instance, as you 
could nevér be disappointed, you 
would be the only free man among 
slaves. There is not a man or 
woman of the present day who is 
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not in chains, either to the _religi- 
ous world or the other, or to family 
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terribly afraid they are of their 
masters, and how they cringe for 


or friends, and always to self@their favour, and how naughty 


Now, if we could get rid of the 
bonds of self first, we could sna 

the other fetters like paekthread. 
What a grand sensation it would 
be to expand one’s chest and take 
in a full free pure breath, and up-. 
lift the hands heayenward that have 
been pinioned to our sides, and 
feel the feeble knees strong and 
capable of enabling us to climb up- 
wards! With the sense of perfect 
liberty, we should lose the sense of 
fear, no man could make us asham- 
ed, and the waves of public opinion 
would dash themselves in vain 
against the rock upon which we 
should then be established,” 

The nations of the earth are beat- 
ing the air for freedom, and ‘invent- 
ing rifle. guns wherewith to con- 
quer it, and they know not that the 
battle-field is self, and the weapons 
for the fight not of fleshly make. 
“Have you ever been in an asylum 
for idiots, Broadbrim?” I asked 
abruptly. 


“No,” he said, timidly, 
“Then you are inone now. Look 
at them ; there is the group to which 


ou belong playing at politics. 
i. at the imbecile smile of grati- 
fied vanity with which they receive 
the applause that follows a success- 
ful hit. That poor little boy has 
just knocked a political tobacco- 
pipe out of Aunt Sally's mouth, 
and he imagines himself covered 
with a lasting glory. There is an- 
other going to try a jump: he 
makes a tremendous effort before 
he gets to the stick, but balks, and 
garries it off in his hand with a 
grin of triumph. Look, there is.a 
man with a crotchet; he keeps. on 
perpetually scratching his left ear 
and his right palm alternately, and 
then touching the ground with the 
tips of his fingers. He never varies 
the process. Look at the gluttons 
who would do nothing but eat if 
they were allowed, and see how 
iteful they are, and what faces 
y make at each other, and how 


they are when their backs are 
turned; and how some are draw- 
ing, and carpentering, and  gar- 
dening, imagining that they re 
producing results that are perman- 
ently to benefit mankind; but they 
are drawing with sticks, and cap 
pentering with sham tools, and 
planting stones, And see, there is 
a fire-balloon going up; how de- 
lighted they all are, and how they 
clap their hands as the gaudy piege 
of tissue-paper inflated with foul 
gas sails over their heads. Is there 
one of the noisy crowd that knows 
what its end will be, or that thinks 
of to-morrow? Is there one of 
them, I wonder, that suspects he ig 
an idiot? If you find out, Broad- 
brim, that you are one of them, 
they will call you an idiot—be pre- 
pared for that. The life of a sound 
and sane man im such company 
cannot be pleasant. Every act of . 
it must be an enigma to those 
around him. If he is afraid of 
them they will turn and rend him; 
if he is fearless, they will hate him, 
because ‘he testifies of the evil 
His life will be a martyrdom, but 
his spirit will be free, his senses 
new-born; and think you he would 
exchange the trials and labours 
which his sanity must entail upon 
him for the drivelling pleasures 
which he has lost? Tell me, Broad- 
brim, what you think of my idea!” 

“It is not altogether new to me, 
though I did not exactly under- 
stand what you meant at first,” 
said Broadbrim, who spoke with 
more feeling than I gave him eredit 
for possessing. «§ have never 
heard it put in sueh strong lan- 
guage before, but I have seen Ur- 


Sula practise it, and I was wonder- 


ing all the time you were talking 
whether you did,” 

“JT never have yet,” I said. “I 
began by telling you that the idea 
enly ocourred to me lately in its 
new form. I had often thought 
of it a8 a speculation. I began by 
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assuming that purely disinterested 
honesty might pay, because an ori- 
ginal idea well applied Soany 
succeeds; but when I came to wor 

the thing out, I found that there 
was a practical difficulty in the way, 
and that you could not be unselfish 
from a selfish motive a bit more 
than you could look like a sane 
man while you were really still an 
idiot. And so the fact is, I have 
talked the notion out to you as it 
has been suggested to me, though 
Drippings nearly drove it out of 
my head. I think the reason I felt 
impelled to do so was, that had it 
not been for your sister I should 
never have thought upon such sub- 
jects as Idonow. I know her love 
for you, and the value of her influ- 
ence over you. Even now she is 
devoting herself to guarding your 
interests in the most important step 
of a man’s life, and I seem imstinc- 
tively to feel how I can best please 
her. Don’t you think she agrees 
in what I have said to-night, and 
would approve of the conversation 
we have had ?” 

“Yes,” said Broadbrim. ‘Do you 
know you are quite a different sort 
of fellow from what I always ima- 
gined. I always thought that you 
did not believe in anything.” 

“That was because I lived ex- 
actly like my neighbours, without 
adding to my daily life the sin of 
professing belief in a religion to 
which it was diametrically opposed. 
Most of the sceptics of the present 
day are driven to their opinions 
by their consciences, which revolt 
against the current hypocrisy and 
glaring inconsistencies that charac- 
terise the profession of the popular 
theology. As a class I have found 
them honester, and in every way 
better men than modern Chris- 
tians.” 

“How have you come to change 
your views so completely? it could 
not surely have been what you heard 


—— at my mother’s ?” 

“No” I said, “it was not;” and 
at that moment we tumed into 
Piccadilly, and an arm was passed 


through mine. “ -night, Broad- 
brim. You had better go back now, 
or you will find your friends,gone. 
Think ovér what I have said, The 
one thing certain in this word is, 
that in a very few years we must 
leave it. Once realise the fact. of 
another world, and the martyrdom, 
if that is to be our fate in this one, 
will lose half its terrors.” 

“Let Him sacrifice us if He will,” 
said he who had just joined 
and the clear solemn ‘ale startled 
Broadbrim, who had scarcely no- 
ticed my new companion, so that I 
felt his arm tremble upon mine. 
“The true man is but a cannon- 
shot, rejoicing most of all when the 
Divine Artillerist shall send him 
irresistible and flaming ~ against 
some foeman of the race risen from 
Pandemonium. Man—the true 
man—is like the Parthian’s arrow, 
kindling into fiery flames as it 
leaves the bow. Man—the true 
man—is the Spirit-sword, but the 
sword-arm is moved by the heart of 
the Almighty.” 

“Who is that?” whispered 
Broadbrim. “I never saw him 
before.” 

“T want to be alone with him 
now,” I replied. “Good - night 
again,” and I dropped Broadbrim’s 
arm and left him standing bewil- 
dered under a gas-lamp. ~ 

Ah Piccadilly! hallowed recollec- 
tions may attach to those stones 
worn by the feet of the busy idiots 
in this vast asylum, for one sane man . 
has trodden them, and I listened to 
the words.of wisdom as they dropped 
from the lips of one so obscure that 
his name is.still unknown in the 
land, but I doubted not who at that 
moment was the greatest man in Pic- 
cadilly. 

It was late when I let myself in 
to my abode, but I found Grandon 
still up. I had heard payee 4 
from Drippings that made me wi 
to recur to the subject which had 
to some extent estranged us. I felt 
that my conduct was still incom- 
prehensible to Grandon; there was 
much of it, now that I came calmly 
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to reconsider it, of which my own 
‘conscience disapproved; but then 
my own conscience wag, becoming 
enlightened. 

“TI have just been at Lad 
Broadbrim’s, Grandon,” I said, 
“and I have reasons for wishing to 
know whether you have had any 
communication with the family 
lately. I think the time is coming 
when I shall be able to explain 
much of my conduct which I can 
well understand has perplexed and 
distressed you.” 

“Tt would be a relief to me to feel 
that there was no more mystery be- 
tween us,” he replied. “You have 
certainly at last most effectually con- 
tradicted the report you were the 
means of originating, but the repara- 
tion was tardy, and should never 
have been rendered necessary. How- 
ever, there is no use in recurring to 
the past; but I am entitled to ask 
what your object is in making your 
present inquiries ?” 

“T am to see Lady Broadbrim 
to-morrow,” I said, “and I wish 
to be prepared on all points. I 
have heard something this evening 
which may influence your future 
far more seriously than mine; and 
it is in fact in your interests, and 
not in my own, that I wish to be 
well informed.” 

“ What do you want to know ?” 

“T want to know whether you 
have ever actually proposed to Lady 
Ursula, and, if so, what was the 
result ?” 

“Frank,” said Grandon, “after 
what has passed you are pushing 
my confidence in you, and my 
friendship for you, to. their utmost 
limits, in expecting me to answer 
you in this matter. Still I can- 
not believe your~ motives: to be 
unworthy, though they may be un- 
intentionally perverted; nor do I 
think that it is in your power to 
affect the position of affairs either 
for good or harm. The fact is, then, 
that Lady Ursula does know pre- 
cisely the state of my feelings to- 
wards her, and I feel that, though 
there may be insuperable obstacles 
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to our union at present, she would 
never consent to yield to any pres- 
sure exercised by her mother in fa- 
vour of another.” 

“Tn other words, the situation is 
unchanged, for I think I knew ag 
much as that before. Have you 
never spoken to Lady Broadbrim 
directly on the subject ?” 

“No,” said Grandon—“ never.” 

“T think,” said I, “the time is 
coming when you will be able to do 
so with advantage. I cannot tell you 
more now, but to-morrow I 
hope to retrieve myself in your esti- 
mation by being the bearer of some 
good news. By the way, what are 
you going to do about your election? 
—they say your prospects are getting 
cloudy.” 

“Say rather, utterly obscured,” 
he replied. “ You know the bor- 
ough I sit for is in Lord Scilly’s 
pocket, and he says I have not suf- 
ficiently stuck to my party. They 
have never forgiven me for under- 
standing the Schleswig - Holstein 
question ; and Scilly has extracted 
a promise from his new nominee 
that he is never to inform himselt 
upon any question of foreign poli- 
tics. The Government is so weak 
in this department, that they are 
more afraid of their own enfants 
terribles than they are of the Oppo- 
sition, which is not saying much for 
the latter.” 

“Who is Scilly’s new nominee?” 
I asked. 

“No less a person than our old 
friend Chundango,” he replied. 
“Tt seems Lady Broadbrim put 
pressure upon his lordship in his 
favour, and he at last a 
though I suspect it was with a 

race.” 

“Well, I don’t think the Gov- 
ernment need be afraid of Chun- 
dango on foreign policy, though he 
probably knows as much as the 
others.” 

“T think I used to prefer our old 
name of Perfide Albion to the new 
one of Stupide Albion. There must 
be something in the climate adverse 
to the developement of the peculiar 
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description of talent required for 
conducting the relations of the 
country with foreign nations. It 
will end by our having to import it 
if we can’t breed it ourselves. It 
would not be a bad idea to create 
a new department in the Foreign 
Office, to be called the Contract 
Department, which should invite 
tenders from distinguished foreign 
statesmen for foreign policy, and 
which should be prepared to treat 
with such persons as might be will- 
ing to contract for supplying forms 
of despatches couched in concilia- 
tory language, items of information 
not more than six months old, and 
common sense ideas as to the use 
to be made of such information. 
While I am in the vein I will write 
out the sort of form which I should 
take the liberty to suggest :— 


“* Contract for Foreign Policy. 
Contract DEPARTMENT. 


Foreign Office, Whitehall Gardens, 
Ist July 1865. 


“*The chief of her Majesty’s Con- 
tract Department for Foreign Policy 
hereby gives notice, That he is in- 
structed by the nation to hold him- 
self ready, on any day, or at any 
hour of the day, to treat with such 
Continental statesmen as may be 
willing to contract for suggesting, 
and afterwards carrying out, to the 
satisfaction of Mr. Bright and the 
country, a sound practical foreign 
policy. Tenders may be made for 
the supply of ideas; of forms of 
despatches, of correct information, 
and of good grammar. The chief 
of her Majesty’s Contract Depart- 
ment reserves to himself the power, 
When the tenders are opened, of 
contracting either for the Conti- 
nental statesman himself, together 
with his policy, or for his policy 
Without the Continental statesman, 
if it is so simple that any English- 
man can carry it out; or for such 
part of his policy as he may deem 
fit, or for a greater quantity, or of 
hot contracting for any. 

“*No reason will be given for re- 
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jection of tender. No tender will 
be received unless made on the 
printed form provided for the pur- 
pose, which, together with the con- 
ditions of the contract, will be found 
lying about in all the waiting-rooms 
of the Foreign Office. As parties 
tendering will probably be the 
Foreign Ministers of other coun- 
tries, and unable to quit their posts, 
agents duly authorised by them in 
writing will be noticed. Every 
tender must be addressed to the 
Head of the Contract Department, 
Foreign Office; and bear in the 
left-hand corner the words “‘ Tender 
for Foreign policy ideas, grammar, 
&c. ;” and must also be delivered at 
the Contract Department, Foreign 
Office, Whitehall, accompanied by 
a letter signed by two bishops of 
the Church to which the tenderer 
belongs, engaging to become bound 
with him, in the value of their re- 
spective sees, for the due perform- 
mance of the contract. 


By Order, . 
(Signed) M. or N., 


Registrar of Contracts for the 
Department of Foreign Affairs.’ 


“Tt is no use,” said Grandon, 
laughing, after I had read this aloud 
to him; “the nation would not 
stand the sagacity or foresight of a 
foreigner in that department. The 
great merit of our institutions is, 
that they represent the ignorance 
of the majority. One does not know 
how great that is till one sees it 
condensed in an organisation ex- 
pressly designed for the purpose. 
I suppose there never was an in- 
stance in history of a country more 
completely self-governed than this 
is. The head of a department is no 
more bound to do what he knows to 
be right than a member of Parlia- 
ment is bound to vote according to 
his conscience : the one is obliged to 
act under the dictate of the nation 
to keep himself in office, the other 
under the dictate of his consti- 
tuency to keep himself in his seat. 
The principal questions discussed 
in the British Cabinet are not ‘how 
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shall we get the country out of the 
mess we have got her into,’ but 
‘how shall we get ourselves out of 
it ;’ not ‘how shall we advance the 
interests of the nation at the risk 
of our own,’ but ‘to what extent 
shall we advance our own at the 
risk of those of the nation.’ It 
is an inevitable result of popular 
government, and if it pleases the 
people to bungle their own affairs 
they have a right to invoke their 
last hobby of non-intervention in 
their own favour. After all, the 


present system involves lesser evils 
than are entailed by the opposite ex- 
treme of absolute despotism on the 
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part of one individual, such as we see 
in Washington and St. Petersburg.” 

Grandon had warmed to hig 
theme, and I was glad to see that 
either the prospect of the intelli. 
gence I promised him for to-mor- 
row, or the excitement of our dig. 
cussion, had dispelled the cloud 
which for many weeks past has 
rested upon him. At last, I thought, 
ds I said good-night to him, there 
is some hope of a solution of this 
problem in which Lady Broadbrim 
has hitherto been “the unknown 
quantity.” If it rests with me, the 
result of our interview to-morrow 
will be—Q. E. D. 





THE LONDON 


Tue kingdom of Art has its sea- 
sons, like Nature’s times of spring 
and harvest,—first when the seed 
is sown, and then when the wheat 
is gathered. The realm of Art too, 
like the face of the outward world 
of hill and valley, has soaring 
heights as well as lowly walks. 
The domain of Art also, like the 
checkered surface of society, is 
sometimes placid as a lake, and 
ofttimes agitated as storm-driven 
waves; and so it is, that this ter- 
ritory wherein imagination holds 
sway, is vast as the circuit of Na- 
ture and varied as the life of man. 
The London Art-Season, which in 
some degree is an epitome of the 
world’s art, has now swelled into 
such magnitude of dimension, it 
puts on aspects so diversified, it is 
the expression of so’ much thought, 
the product of such untiring toil, 
the representative of wealth so 
considerable, that to survey its 
vast extent, or to grasp it in its 
grand entirety, were more than we 
can hope to compass within the 
limits of a single article. In order 
to escape, then, the confusion inci- 
dent to overcrowded detail, we, shall 
seek out and endeavour to emphasise 
the general truths and the governing 
laws, which may serve as the basis 
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of a defined classification. As in 
the kingdom of Nature, so in the 
province of Art, broad lines of de- 
marcation there are that enable the 
intellect to map out clearly the 
phenomena which otherwise were 
distracting. Art, in fact, is a se 
cond nature, and the principles 
applicable to the criticism of the 
one, differ in little from the laws 
which govern the other. In_ these 
days, indeed, when naturalism has 
laid firm and almost tyrannous 
hold upon the arts, the critic of a 
picture-gallery thinks he needs no- 
thing else than an eye conversant 
with the common show of things. 
Provided he can distinguish between 
a granite rock anda chalk cliff, or can 
tell a horse-chestnut from a weep- 
ing willow, he believes himself com- 
petent to pass discriminative judg- 
ment on the quality of every paint- 
ing. Certain it is, as we have 
said, that the outward forms -of 
nature, and the laws which mould 
visible phenomena, are the ma- 
terials and the vital energies 
which conspire to true and vigor- 
ous growth in art. But beyond 
and beneath this material side or 
surface there are a life and a spirit 
which come not so much from 
nature as from the genius of the 
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artist, who, while he copies, creates. 
And thus the critic, entering the 
Academy or other Exhibitions, must 
pring to his scrutiny two senses— 
the outward sense of vision and 
the inward sense of intuition; by 
the one he recognises fidelity to 
nature, by the other he discovers 
the correspondence between a pic- 
ture and the mind that conceived 
it. Here, then, we arrive at the 
basis of a broad classification; here 
we at once come to the essential 
elements which mingle in and 
mould the entire art-creation. Na- 
ture brings material, the artist adds 
mind. The one is the world of 
matter, the other the sphere of 
spirit, and the two conjoined con- 
stitute a well-blended art. 

How far our English school is 
thus happily balanced, remains to 
be seen in the sequel. The points 
on which at present we insist are 
merely these: that the London 


Art-Season, which, as a mass, is 
overwhelming, must be marshalled 
into rank and file, analysed to its 
constituent elements, and so passed 


in detailed review; that pictures, 
whatever be their multitude, or 
however great their diversity, must 
be judged by a twofold standard— 
first, as products of nature, and sub- 
ject to the laws of nature; and, se- 
cond, as phenomena of mind, and 
therefore amenable to the ordinances 
of the intellect and the imagination. 
We have written thus much under 
the conviction that the distinctions 
here drawn are by artists and 
writers in danger of being over- 
looked. Pictures which may rank 
as the higher manifestations of 
creative imagination have simply 
ceased to exist. And after a sur- 
vey of the Academy we would, in 
the words of Lord Bacon, ask, 
Where are the works which, as 
feigned histories, ‘‘ give some sha- 
dow of —— to the mind of 
man in those points wherein the 
nature of things doth deny it”? 
where are the pictures which tes- 
tify that “the world is in propor- 
lion inferior to the soul, and that 
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there is, agreeable to the spirit of 
man, &® more ample greatness, a 
more exact goodness, and a more 
absolute variety, than can be found 
in the nature of things”? Where, 
in fine, is the art-creation that 
“doth raise and erect the mind by 
submitting the show of things to 
the desires of the mind”? It must 
be confessed that the products of 
modern art, when contrasted with 
the soul-moving forms of Greece 
and of Italy, are of the earth, 
earthy. In classic and medieval 
works there is a strain of divine 
melody which in the art of our 
times is lost in silence or breaks 
forth only in dissonance. Mate- 
rialism has choked the channels 
whence in other ages flowed streams 
of inspiration, and the fogs and va- 
pours that encircle the lower world 
have intercepted the light that 
once shone within the chambers of 
the artist’s mind. Nevertheless, 
styles which are present to us nat- 
urally exert a power, schools which 
are now the vogue necessarily have 
fashion on their side. But if there 
be any value in essential principles, 
if there be any use in time-estab- 
lished standards, it is in the ap- 
peal thereby rendered possible to 
a law and to a precedent which 
shall weigh truth as in a balance, 
and apportion beauty according to 
the measure which God hath given 
to things made perfect. Our Eng- 
lish art cannot live unto posterity 
unless it be built on a basis which 
time will not shake, unless it be 
shaped out of the elements which 
know not decay, unless it be fa- 
shioned in the symmetry of those 
eternal verities which change not 
with time and place. 

The principles just propounded 
may seem to threaten universal de- 
nunciation. We will at once, then, 
relieve the mind of the reader 
from any such dread, by the admis- 
sion, that scarcely within living 
memory has there been known an 
Academy so excellent in general 
quality, or so exceptional in peculiar 
merit, as that which has just closed. 
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Hardly, however, is it to’ be ex- 
pected that the standards we have 
raised can be reached when indeed 
they are not so much as aimed at. 
It is not to be anticipated, in the 
present material phase of our Eng- 
lish School, that spiritual beauty 
or transcendental truth should find 
their way to the walls of our exhi- 
bitions. And even when the at- 
tempt is made to leave the beaten 
track of everyday life— when, for 
example, as in the drawings ex- 
hibited by Mr. Burne Jones in the 
gallery of the Old Water - Colour 
Society, mystery and mysticism, and 
a style which may be pronounced 
positively non-natural, are put on 
view in uncompromising form—we 
feel perhaps more than ever how 
far we have wandered.from the old 
paths, how grievously we are want- 
ing in that inspiration which in the 
master- works of prior times has 
been manifest in lines and forms, 
in shades and colours, wrought into 
concerted harmony. But it were 
obviously mere waste of time to 
mourn over deficiencies which there 
is no immediate prospect of sup- 
plying. Rather let us take our 
English school just as we find it, 
and having ascertained its latitude 
and longitude in space and time, 
we may now, for closer review, 
approach under some sense of 
thankfulness the healthful and 
right-minded works given unto us 
for joy and edification. 

High art, whether sacred or secu- 
lar, bas been, of course, in the Aca- 
demy at a discount. Howefer, 
some pictures may be quoted, such 
as ‘The Sower of Good Seed,’ by 
Mr. Herbert; ‘Queen Esther’s Ban- 
quet,’ by Mr. Armitage; ‘ Helen 
of Troy,’ by Mr Leighton; ‘The 
Night of Rizzio’s Murder,’ by Mr. 
Ward, which fulfil in good de- 
gree the conditions imposed on 
high historic works. A well-known 
French painter, M. Signol, sent a 
large, and in some degree a grand, 
composition, ‘Christ descendu de 
la Croix,’ which has been of ser- 
vice in our English Academy as a 
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landmark to indicate the where 
abouts of our national art, and to 
show the relative positions of Euro- 
pean schools, ancient and modern, 
This picture is the nearest approach 
we have seen in this country, for 
some years, to the manner pre 
scribed by academies and practised 
by time-honoured historic schools, 
The traditions handed down from 
the days of Raphael, cherished by 
the Carracci, upheld by Vandyke, 
are in this studious but coldly-caleu- 
lated composition preserved in dead 
petrifaction. In contrast stands 
our English school, naturalistic, pie- 
turesque, and altogether unideal, 
Mr. Leighton’s ‘Helen of Troy’ is 
in its classic and Continental remi- 
niscences the most deliberate de 
parture from the modes habitual to 
this country ; hence, perbaps, it hap- 
pened that this startling produet 
proved a bone of no small con 
tention. Persons, standing in judg- 
ment on a mere naturalistic plat- 
form, have denounced the work for 
the very qualities which people 
pledged to the opposite party re 
cognise as merits. For ourselves, 
we would say that in these days 
there is too little of ideal beauty, 
too little of scholarly culture, too 
little of gentlemanly refinement; 
and so we receive gladly a work 
which, whatever be its defects— 
and they are not few—stands apart 
from the common herd in the pos- 
session of these rare qualities. There 
was scarcely, as we have said, in 
the Academy, another pieture which 
fell under the same category. The 
grand figure of ‘Esau,’ by Mr. 
Watts, showed, we admit, decided 
predilections for the old masters; 
but its power—to its praise let us 
say—rests on its reality. Realism, 
indeed, look where we will, on all 
sides stares us boldly in the face. 
Even Mr. Herbert’s symbolic read- 
ing in the parable of ‘The Sower’ 
is no exception. The late Mr. Dyce, 
it will be remembered, allied him- 
self obediently to the schools of 
Italy: Mr. Herbert, who is now the 
chief representative of religious art 
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in England, has taken a more’ inde- 

dent course. The great mural 
picture in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, ‘Moses coming down from 
the Mount,’ and this subsequent and 
minor work, ‘ The SoWer of Good 
Seed,’ are alike directly realistic. It 
is, however, worthy of remark, that 
the nature which Mr. Herbert selects 
is not accidental, but essential and 
typical; that the details which he 
so studiously brings together, be- 
come instinct with thought and pur- 
pose, and so every touch is a letter, 
every object a word wherefrom may 
be read accumulative meaning. The 
literal rises close to the ideal under 
such treatment. Dissimilar, yet 
as marking the tendencies of our 
school approximate, is the most 
successful work yet painted by Mr. 
Armitage, ‘Queen Esther's Ban- 
quet.’ This composition is in some 


points “allied to styles Academic ; 
the lines have been subject to care- 
ful calculation, the draperies are 
cast in symmetric folds, the figures 
pass from individual form to generic 


type. But, on the other hand, there 
is the accumulation of objective 
facts, the bringing together of ac- 
cessories and appurtenances to the 
banquet and the palace, which 
prove that the artist has fallen un- 
der the realistic force of the age. 
The manner in which a painter 
three centuries ago would have 
treated this subject it is not diffi- 
cult to conjecture. He would have 
commenced by placing the scene 
nowhere, or perhaps would have 
boldly transferred the action from 
the Tigris to the banks of the 
Tiber ; he would have changed the 
Assyrian monarch and Queen Esther 
Into Tuscans or Romans; the ar- 
chjtecture might have been bor- 
rowed from an Italian villa; and 
the costumes, probably, would have 
come from the backs of men and 
women walking the streets of 
Florence! But, as Earl Stanhope 
took occasion to point out at 
the dinner of the Academy, the 
archeologist jn these our days 
comes to the assistance of the 
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artist. Thus the objects buried 
from the sight of our predecessors, 
now disinterred by the antiquary, 
it is the privilege of our painters 
to portray. Hence, in the picture 
before us, the banquet of Queen 
Esther has been furnished, and 
the chamber of the palace of King 
Ahasuerus adorned, with spoils 
brought by Mr. Layard from the 
ruins of Nineveh. The work is 
hereby made a truer transcript of 
the actual event; but what is gain 
to the intellect is loss to the ima- 
gination. Mr. Ward’s composition, 
‘The Night of Rizzio’s Murder,’ is 
a further example of the realistic 
rendering of history now in vogue. 
The artist made studies on the spot 
of the chamber in Holyrood Palace 
known as “ Queen Mary’s boudoir ;” 
the elaborate execution bestowed 
upon the accessories of arms, ar- 
mour, and dress, imparts to the 
scene circumstantial verity, and 
thus the completed work takes the 
spectator back to the very times. 
We all know that a like treatment 
obtains in literary composition ; 
the art of miniature word-painting 
is now applied to the detailed 
description of smallest incidents. 
It is now the fashion to introduce 
a daguerreotype delineation of still 
life into the pages of popular 
novels—a manipulative feat not 
surpassed by the tricky transcript 
of pots, pans, and copper kettles in 
a Dutch canvass. On the other 
hand, the Greeks, in sculpture, 
knew how to preserve the due 
balance between detail and broad 
generalisation. Likewise, in the 
drama, Shakespeare teaches the 
way in which the photograph of 
an individual character may obtain 
the largeness and gain the colour 
which Michael Angelo concentrated 
within his statues, and Titian re- 
flected in his portraits, Our mo- 
dern artists are either supremely 
detailed or exclusively generalised : 
the one aim or the other, separ- 
ately, is within their rich; but, 
conjointly, the finish, which is the 
measure of labour, and the large- 
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ness, which indicates the scale of 
genius, are by painters in the pre- 
sent day seldom reconciled. 

‘The pictures of the Academy, if 
classified under and tested by the 
faculties of the mind whereunto 
they appeal, do not take a high 
stand. Pictures simply faithful 
and true, the products of powers 
of perception, are plenteous. But 
works the emanation. of what the 
Germans call the pure reason—con- 
ceptions which glow with the fire 
of the soul—are few indeed. If we 
hold imagination to be for art the 
master faculty, and if we look to 
the weaving of poetry as the super- 
excellent function of the mind, the 
paucity of pictures which are poems, 
or which sparkle in the flame of 
fancy, must be taken as a severe 
comment on the shortcomings of 
our native school. An Idyl of 
‘Gentle Spring,’ by Mr. Sandys, 
illustrative of lines written by Mr. 
Algernon Swinburne, the poet 
newly born to the long- buried 
genius of Keats and Shelley, is the 


work of the year which soars on 
boldest wing into the realms of un- 


reality. ‘‘ Gentle Spring,” “ virgin 
mother of gentle days and nights,” 
scatters in her path “ fervent 
flowers,’’ which, born of her breath, 
lie fragrant at her feet. We cannot 
but think that Mr. Sandys has 
overstepped the bounds of modera- 
tion. The colours have been mixed 
with chalk and water, and the sen- 
timent is diluted and sweetened 
with sugar and water. Mr. Poole 
has of old given abundant proof of 
the stuff that is in him; he has 
long been known as an artist who 
can paint a sentimental poem, or 
enact a terror-striking tragedy. He 
comes upon the stage of this year’s 
Exhibition in both characters. 
‘ Parting Moment,’ between two 
lovers clasped in long and last em- 
brace, the boat waiting on the 
shore to bear away the youth to 
distant lands, is a lyric in which 
the human heart and responsive 
nature beat in melodious unison. 
In contrast, discord, of course, 
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breaks upon the tragic drama, ‘ The 
Destruction of Pompeii.’ The sky 
is darkened, birds are stricken 
down upon the wing, and grimmest 
death prowls along the streets, 
Each accuthulative circumstance 
swells the wail of universal woe, 
The picture has caught terrible in- 
spiration from Poussin’s ‘ Plague of 
Athens’—a tragedy which, it is un- 
derstood, gave deep tones to that 
appalling spectacle painted by Mr, 
Poole, ‘The Plague of London,’ 
Such works are fortunately few; 
yet, interspersed sparingly among 
the bright and gay crowd, they 
serve the same end as shadows cast 
across a sunny landscape. Mr, 
Poynter’s picture, ‘ Faithful unto 
Death,’ also taken from ‘the last 
days of Pompeii, has deservedly 
obtained commendation. Poems, 
as we have said, are not in the 
Academy plenteous ; yet here and 
there crystal founts of -beauty are 
found to flow. ‘The Lay of King 
Canute,’ by Mr. O'Neil, recalls one 
of the loveliest works in modern 
European art, the ‘ Reverie,’ by 
Gleyre, in the Gallery of the Luxem- 
bourg ; in each alike a soft suffusion 
of colour, and a subdued quietism 
of sentiment, maintain a strain of 
delicious melody. In_ technical 
qualities Mr. O’Neil’s work leaves 
much to be desired. Mr. Elmore’s 
episode from the gambling-table of 
Homburg is a melodrama some 
what too meretricious. With rare 
and subtle beauty Mr. Goodall has 
imbued the panorama of the Nile—a 
poem wrought of exquisite tissues, 
lines interwoven in beauty, 
ours softly irridescent, like light 
on opal. Thus, though the Muses 
have scarcely made a Parnassus of 
Trafalgar Square, yet will it pe 
seen that some few drops of true 
nectar may be distilled from the 
flowers which bloom under the 
shelter of the Academy. ‘ 
The five pictures which Mr. Mil 
lais contributes, merit a paragraph 
set apart to them alone. Mr. Millais 
having sown the wild oats of youth- 
ful genius some years ago, and 
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having in those days reaped™the 
reward of at least notoriety, he 
now settles down soberly, and ga- 
thers the harvest which ripens on 
matured powers. He certainly at 
length takes rank as one of the 
most remarkable artists of our 
times. For versatility he is almost 
without parallel: he startles by his 
boldness, he carries away captive 
by the spell of originality. That 
mighty composition, ‘The Romans 
leaving Britain,’ is not without the 
eccentricity which in earlier works 
moved to wonder; but unaccus- 
tomed strangeness is here no longer 
an outrage On common sense; 
novelty has been attained by bold- 
ness which yet conforms to pictorial 
usage; the theme, like its accessory 
landscape, stretches through sug- 
gestive thought into a wide hori- 
zon; the histories of two peoples, 
the world’s conquerors and the 
race that Boadicea led to battle, 
here meet and part at a diverging 
point; in a moment hence a cap- 
tive nation is free, yet a betrothed 
heart has broken. This power of 
calling up in imagination a train of 
thought, so that the whole mind 
becomes peopled with ideas—this 
adroitness, whereby the single mo- 
ment of time to which a picture 
in its action is necessarily limited, 
becomes extended backwards into 
the past, and is made to stretch 
forward into the future—has found 
further and forcible illustration in 
the only other work of Mr. Millais 
we shail stop to scrutinise —‘ The 
Parable of the Tares:’ ‘But while 
men slept an enemy came and 
sowed tares. Now the tares are 
the children of the wicked one, 
and the enemy that sowed them 
‘is the devil.” This theme, which 
has been handled by Overbeck and 
others, is dark in terror-moving 
mystery. The origin of evil, the 
personality of Satan, the harvest at 
the end of the world, when the 
tares shall be gathered and burned 
in the fire, are a few among the 
many topics for reflection which 
such a picture inevitably suggests. 
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Mr. Millais, as usual, has been tren- 
chant in treatment; each circum- 
stance is significant in meaning, 
and serves to add fulness and em- 
phasis to the story. The “ enemy,” 
a very Mephistopheles of evil, with 
crafty step, leering eye, mouth of 
guile, and nose of sinister intent, 
prowls through the night, and scat- 
ters from a well-filled pouch the 
tares which will grow up to choke 
the good seed. A serpent lies up- 
on the ground, and a wolf keeps 
stealthy watch in the distant gloom. 
The artist who has taken courage 
to depart from common routine, 
and to grapple boldly with a sub- 
ject strange and repellant, deserves 
our thanks. Such a work in its 
success serves to show that the 
prescriptive series of incidents cho- 
sen by the old Italian and Ger- 
man masters exhaust not the re- 
sources of art. Originality has in 
all ages been difficult to compass ; 
but to a mind endowed with origi- 
nating powers, novelty of invention 
is not now more hard than at any 
prior epoch in the world’s history. 
‘The Early Career of Murillo’ is 
a picture which would command a 
master position in any gallery in 
Europe, ancient or modern. 
work of this signal power and 
resource might serve as a landmark 
to show the goal whereunto con- 
temporary art had reached ; it also 
might be used as the measure of 
the progress made under recent 
revivals, and will probably stand 
as a point. of departure whence 
future developments may date. In 
this composition, the artist, Mr. 
Phillip, has concentrated accumul- 
ated stores, collected year by year 
in a country proverbially rich and 
all but exhaustless in pictorial re- 
source. It is a happy thought to 
have made Murillo himself the 
centre round which to congregate 
the forms picturesque and noble 
which even unto this day render 
Seville, the painter’s birthplace, 
brilliant beyond compare among 
her sister cities of the south. This, 
the master-work of Mr. Phillip, is 
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indeed on many accounts note- 
worthy: specially is it to be com- 
mended for the bold breadth of 
its handling, which stands out as 
a protest against that littleness 
of manner, that niggling detail in 
execution, which some years ago 
threatened to sink our English 
School into contempt. Likewise 
this picture will be remembered as 
one of the decisive triumphs of 
realism, strong throughout in gra- 
phic character, emphatic in local cir- 
cumstance, truthful in all essential 
features of time and place, and 
thus actual to the last degree, and, 
because actual and real, impressive 
even as truth and nature. In the 
presence of such a work we have 
the less cause to regret that “high 
art” is extinct, and that ideal treat- 
ments are at a discount. 

Mr. Frith, in his brilliant chronicle 
of ‘The Royal Marriage,’ has suc- 
ceeded in surmounting the pro- 
verbial difficulties of an intractable 
subject. By sparkle of execution, 
glitter of colour, telling traits of 
character, and contrasts and har- 
monies in light, shade, and com- 
position, Mr. Frith has transmuted 
a formal state ceremony into a 
dazzling work of art. The company 
assembled represents England’s 
power, wealth, and greatness, and 
the architectural proportions and 
decorative pomp of the Royal 
Chapel, Windsor, add state to the 
imposing pageant. It has been ob- 
jected that the likenesses are not 
quite successful. Crowds inces- 
santly have gathered before the 
barrier placed for ‘the protection 
of the picture; nevertheless we re- 
mark that people fail to kindle with 
enthusiasm over a ceremony which 
even the ingenuity of Mr. Frith has 
scarcely redeemed from dull routine. 
From this picture of congregated 
portraits we will pass to the general 
art of portrait-painting—an art 
which avowedly has not advanced 
since the days of Reynolds. The 
Old Venetian masters might up- 
braid our modern men with the 
taunt, “‘ You paint not in. gold, in 


purple, or in rainbow light, but 
with chalk and water.” Washy 
and weak, for the most part, are the 
works of our native portrait-paint- 
ers. The head of Dr. Bowman, ag 
rendered with force and colour by 
Mr, Watts, is almost the only can- 
vass that Titian, the greatest por. 
trait-painter the world has know 

would have cared to look at. Yet, 
not to accord some commendation 
to our native school were indeed 
unjust. Sir John Watson Gordon, 
the prince of contemporary limners, 
has left some men to emulate his 
style, and other painters develop 
the art in new directions. We in- 
cline to think that the heads con- 
tributed by Mr. Richmond, such as 
those of the Bishop of Oxford, 
the Duke of Buccleuch, and her late 
Highness Maharanee Chund Kowr, 


attain to that character and colour, © 


that detgil and breadth, which, in 
happy balance, make a portrait, as 
a work of art, complete. Mr. Knight 
is a painter accustomed to finish his 
sitter with a knock-down blow on 
the head; no artist wiclds his brush 
as a weapon of greater power. Mr. 
Knight’s portrait of Mr. Anthony 
Denny strikes us as the nearest ap- 
proach now attained to the style 
of the late President of the Scotch 
Academy. Mr. Boxall is so vapor- 
ous and. cloudy that his heads will 
some day go off into smoke. Mr. 
Sant, though inclined to be mere 
tricious, is always charming, and 
even occasionally, strange to say, 
simple. Mr. Wells mixes the lumin- 
ous colours of the Venetian lagoons 
with the mud of Father Thames, 
Mr. Grant holds his ground; though 
poverty-stricken in colour, he can 
paint a horse, a gentleman, or & 


lady, with nobility, manliness, and, 


lady-like refinement. That is a 
master-work, the likeness of Lord 
Westbury, a portrait which for cap- 
acity, not to say by subtle cunning, 
might be companion to Lord Bacon 
—a head which, in its destined 
place among the Benchers of the 
Middle Temple, will be pointed at, 
even as that greatest and meanest 
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of mankind, the Chancellor of 
James, because signal in its rise 
and shameful by its fall. 

Such as are the patrons of art, so 
are the painters—men not encum- 
bered by any very decided prin- 
ciples or troubled with any super- 
lative aspirations—men whose am- 
bition it is to pass through the 
world pleasantly and prosperously ; 
and so art is to them not a mis- 
sion, but a luxury, a show, 4nd 
a means of livelibood. Hence, 
in some measure, it happens that 
our English School is marked by 
inconstancy of aim; that the large 
mass of our pictures are simply 
miscellaneous; that they defy classi- 
fication; that they belong, in fact, 
to no school; that they are pretty, 
and little more. They attain the 
end for which they were produced 
when they bring to the artist mo- 
ney, and to the patron fugitive plea- 
sure and ostentation. The larger 


proportion of the pictures produced 
for the London market, and sold 
during the London season, claim 
at our hands this damning praise. 


Some individual works, however, 
though still miscellaneous, merit 
commendation not so faint. What 
a lovely picture, for example, has 
Mr. Lewis given us in that ‘ Bey’s 
Garden,’ where the fair though 
weak-minded pet of the harem 
comes to gather flowers, each petal- 
cup brimful of light and sparkling 
inthe sun! Miss M. E. Edwards, by 
that beauteous and refined picture, 
‘The Last Kiss,’ makes a reputa- 
tion, and places herself for the year 
at the head of the band of female 
artists who in the present season, 
it must be confessed, have proved 
neither strong- minded, interest- 
ing, nor painstaking. The rights of 
Women, having in the Academy 
suffered loss, must seek to avenge 
injuries at the approaching Social 
Science Congress in Sheffield ! 
Under this head of miscellaneous we 
pass from pictures which are pretty 
to subjects that are picturesque. 
Mr. Nicol is the Jan Steen of the 
Academy : his satire, ‘The Depu- 
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tation,’ has a humour in its depths, 
and a decorous gravity on its sur- 
face, often met with in the current 
literature of the day, but compara- 
tively rarely found within the pro- 
vince of pictures. Mr. Marks, who 
somewhat in the same roll of char- 
acters played in past years the part 
of clever buffoon, has latterly grown 
more grave. ‘The Beggars are Com- 
ing to Town,’ and ‘Francis Feeble, 
the Woman’s Tailor,’ are, however, 
works of that grotesque form, and 
savouring of that drollery, which 
always bring the relief of laughter, 
whether the scene be laid on the 
stage, in society, or on the walls 
of a picture-gallery. Stately pro- 
priety reigns with such sober rule 
within the Academy, that any 
small digression on the side of 
merriment is all the more joyfully 
greeted. Young Mr. Weekes, son 
of the Academician, has within the 
last few months taken a successful 
start in the same comic line: One 
of the most decided hits made by 
new and coming men is that effected 
by Mr. J. Pettie in the graphic inci- 
dent, ‘A Drumhead Court-Martial.’ 
Part of the work, however, is crude 
and random to a degree that shows 
the painter must take care lest he 
lose the advantage now won. Mr. 
Burgess, in ‘Bravo Toro!’ has 
achieved a decided success. So 
also has Mr. Archer in those gravely 
comical little girls, intent on the 
game of ‘Old Maid’ and its con- 
sequences. Mr. John Faed, on the 
other hand, has fallen into luckless 
failure in ‘Kinmont Willie, Prison- 


er,’ a picture dense in its darks, 


crude in its colours, and in execu- 
tion elaborate to excess. His bro- 
ther the Academician, however, in 
that pathetic scene, ‘The Last of 
the Clan,’ goes far to redeem the 
fortunes of the family. Scottish 
national character finds in Mr. Tho- 
mas Faed its most happy exponent: 
the Wilkie School, it may be hoped, 
will never want a representative 
equally worthy. 

The past season seems not to 
have been favourable to  land- 
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scapes. The leading works, how- 
ever, in this department, though 
far from commanding, are one and 
all pronounced in those naturalistic 
lineaments whereunto, as we have 
seen, recent developments incline. 
Our native school of landscape art 
has become, in fact, directly and 
dogmatically “objective.” The 
ideal school founded by the Italians ; 
the historic and the mythologic 
style as practised by Claude, Wil- 
son, and Turnér; the poetic and 
romantic manner which. only the 
other day became extinct with the 
death of Danby—have each and all 
given way to a naturalism plodding 
in its industry and painstaking for 
its reiterated detail. It cannot be 
questioned that the teachings of 
Mr. Ruskin tended in this direction ; 
but the danger which at one time 
beset our artists in the too slavish 
following of the master’s precepts, 
has safely gone by. The revolution, 
however, which has come upon our 
English art, both in the mode of 
studying nature, and in the ends 
sought to be attained by that study, 
is sufficiently patent on the walls of 
the Academy in common with our 
other Exhibitions. Venerable artists 
at first put themselves in bold front 
of opposition to any change in the 
old routine; then, calculating the 
tenure on which they held their 
position, they first bent gracefully 
before a storm too strong to be 
resisted wholly; and at last, see- 
ing that the prevailing wind blew 
no ill-luck to those who sailed 
with it, the veteran pilots craftily 
set their course anew, and, tak- 
ing advantage of the breeze that 
was hourly freshening, wisely re- 
solved to turn the helm towards 
the nearest harbour left as a refuge. 
And so now it has come to pass 
that Artists old and young, the 
Academic Cockney and the student 
who pitches his tent on the side of a 
Welsh mountain, are fagging for the 
same result, are uttering the same 
cry ; for with one voice, nature, as the 
be-all and the end-all, is the watch- 
word proclaimed. Thus it happens 


that Creswick, Redgrave, four Lin- 
nells (father and three sons), Leader, 
Cole, Brett, Carrick, M‘Callum, and 
many others, each with a distine- 
tive style properly his own, are 
yet collectively of but one school, 
that school which is naturalistic 
and literal, and therefore real and 
vigorous. And we are glad to be- 
lieve that the mania which once 
raged under the misnomer “ Pre- 
raphaelite”—a madness that was 
searcely to be distinguished from 
imbecility —— having recovered sane 
mind, young men are now delivered 
from the danger of beguiling error, 
and are permitted to go on their 
way soberly, in the trust that in- 
dustry, guided by knowledge, will 
in good time gain reward. Such 
landscapes as Mr. Leader’s ‘ Au- 
tumn Gleam’ prove that the final 
issue of the struggle through which 
our school has passed need occa- 
sion little anxiety. Already the 
balance seems to be fairly struck 
between the old conventional me- 
thod derived through tradition 
from Gasper Poussin, Claude, and 
Salvator Rosa, and the new mode 
which looks to nature direct: al- 
ready do we find an accommoda- 
tion come to between a system of 
broad undefined generalisation on 
the one side, and the mere student’s 
work of dotting and drivelling on 
the other. And the conclusion of 
all this appears now near at hand— 
a consummation which shall reach 
unto such truth as may be permit- 
ted unto the works of man, such 
detail as shall speak to the eye 
and the mind of nature’s minuter 
thoughts, combined with a breadth 
and a boldness which may give to 
the landscape unobstructed outlook 
into regions of the infinite. ‘ 

The survey of the Academy 18 
not without shadow of melancholy. 
Time-honoured artists are still 
among us, whose works we watch 
year by year with anxious eye as 
the last grains of sand which fall 
through the hour-glass. But other 
painters their accustomed places 
know no more. In our review, 
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twelve months ago, we had to 
mourn the loss of the chief of portrait 
painters, Sir John "Watson Gordon. 
Since then, a man no less the hon- 
our of Scotland, and not less dear 
to many of us through long years of 
friendship — true-hearted,  straight- 
forward David Roberts—has been 
taken away in the midst of his la- 
bours. The Academy just closed 
confesses to incompleteness in the 
want of those works which, without 
intermission, have been for many 
years its conspicuous ornaments. 
The early friend and fellow-labourer 
of David Roberts, the venerable 
Clarkson Stanfield, the greatest of 
marine painters, we rejoice to have 
still working among us. 

The two Water-Colour Exhibi- 
tions, the new General Exhibition, 
the French and other Galleries, hav- 
ing closed, it will not be worth while 
to do more than note such works 
therein as are entitled to hold a per- 
manent position in the memory. 
The Old Water-Colour Exhibition 
scarcely reached average merit, and 
the three hundred drawings which 


the Gallery contained conformed so 


closely to usual routine that we 
may spare ourselves the tedium of 
repeating a thrice-told tale. We 
cannot, however, excuse ourselves 
from’ the duty of denouncing those 
abortions whereof Mr. Burne Jones 
delivers himself. Such impertin- 
ences as ‘Green Summer,’ ‘ Cupid 
and Delight,’ from Chaucer’s ‘As- 
sembly of Fowls,’ and other like 
monstrosities, demanded severest cas- 
tigation. It is no sufficient justifi- 
cation to urge that these produc- 
tions betray a certain sentiment 
and sense of colour, because such 
extravagances are so essentially 
and irredeemably wrong that no 
plea in mere mitigation of damages 
can secure to the culprit a verdict 
of “Not guilty.” It is certainly 
monstrous in the present day, when 
our knowledge of nature has grown 
clear and true, when Science has 
dispelled the fogs which clouded 
the dark ages, that any artist should 
presume to serve up a concoction 
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cooked out of the refuse left from 
medieval times. It is indeed pass- 
ing strange that any painter can be 
found holding a faith so absolute 
in things obsolete as to ignore 
known facts in anatomy, and con- 
travene pictorial principles which 
are now established with a certain- 
ty scarcely less sure than the law 
of gravity. We honour Mr. Burne 
Jones with these strictures, because, 
in paying tribute to him, we are, 
in fact, offering indirect courtesy 
to the whole brotherhood of Prera- 
phaelites, whereof Mr. Jones is the 
illustrious, consistent, and uncom- 
promising representative. We have 
already spoken more than once of 
the naturalistic tendencies of our 
English School. To any such mere 
mundane proneness Mr. Jones is 
assuredly superior. That he does, 
however, occasionally look at na- 
ture we have reason to know, for 
we learn that some of his most non- 
natural faces were, strange to say, 
studied from one of the finest fe- 
male models in London. The per- 
versity of the process by which he 
thus transmutes beauty to his pe 
culiar purpose, seems to make the 
case all the more hopeless. By the 
law of contrast and contrariety we 
may here mention works no less 
remarkable than those just passed 
under censure, the strange and 
startling productions of Mr. Madox 
Brawn, which very properly ob- 
tained a distinct exhibition all to 
themselves. Mr. Madox Brown and 
Mr. Burne Jones have at least one 
thing in common, that each belongs 
to the so-called “ Preraphaelite” 
school, with this difference, how- 
ever, that Brown pertains to the 
naturalistic branch thereof, and 
Jones takes to the non-naturalistic 
and medieyal department. The 
eccentricities of Mr. Brown’s perfor- 
mances we must acknowledge to lie 
somewhat beyond us. But after 
making large deduction for unpar- 
donable peculiarity, there yet re- 
mains good sterling stuff on which 
we cannot but set some value. Mr. 
Madox Brown is an original thinker, 
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a tireless labourer, an uncompro- 
mising truth-seeker, and he certain- 
ly does not shrink from appearing 
in public as a bold and fearless in- 
novator. The picture by which, 
above all others, the artist would 
wish to be judged is entitled ‘ Work.’ 
Mr. Brown tells us in a circum- 
stantial catalogue, which merits 
preservation as a literary curiosity, 
that he wishes to immortalise “ the 
brain-workers,” “sages such as in 
ancient Greece published their 
opinions in the public square.’ 
For the groves of Athens the 
painter has substituted the town of 
Hampstead, and for Socrates and 
Plato he has got to stand for their 
portraits Thomas Carlyle and the 
Reverend Frederick Maurice. This 
“gentleman without pride,” and 
this “ priest without guile,” serve 
as presiding deities over the brute 
mass of ‘“ work’ personated by a 
community of ‘“navvies.” The 
painter’s realistic brush is more at 
home among the sansculottes than 
with the philosophers. 

The Old Water-Colour Exhibition 
has in some degree renewed its youth 
through the accession of talent 
brought into the Gallery by the 
elections of the last two or three 
years; and, on the whole, the So- 
ciety was never in a stronger posi- 
tion than at present. It is a proof 
of the steady, not to say the rapid, 
advance made in the art of water- 
colour painting, that the number of 
candidates seeking admission into 
this close and exclusive Society is 
now greater than at any prior 
period, and that the standard of 
excellence required of Associates 
and Members has been never so 
high as at the present moment. 
The rush made by aspirants for the 
honours conferred by .the Society 
is so great, that it becdmes a ques- 
tion whether the ranks of this So- 
ciety may not with advantage be 
extended. It is also worthy of con- 
sideration whether a limit should 
not, at the same time, be set to the 
number of drawings which mem- 
bers are permitted to exhibit. The 


somewhat startling fact that three 
members monopolised space in the 
Gallery for forty-nine drawi 

many whereof distended to inordi- 
nate dimensions, points to an abuse 
which calls for remedy. As a mat- 
ter of policy, too, it may be wise to 
take some measure which will serve 
to draw away from the lately-born 
General Association a strength that 
may prove formidable in opposition, 
Moreover, should the Royal Aca 
demy, in its new and extended abode 
in Piccadilly, be enabled to offer to 
water-colour painting a considera- 
tion and an opportunity for display 
which have hitherto been wanting 
in Trafalgar Square, even the oldest 
and the strongest of the Water- 
Colour Societies may be glad to 
have fortified its position betimes 
against the severest contest it has 
yet been required to meet. In the 
world of Art great changes are im- 
pending, and those Associations 
which have the wisdom to take 
time by the forelock will best arm 
themselves for the coming struggle. 
The first ‘General Exhibition of 
Water-Colour Drawings,” held in 
the Dudley Gallery, is a sign of 
the times; the experiment, which 
proved a success, serves to show 
that the superabundant talent of 
the country, ignored by close cor- 
porations, is content no longer to 
brook neglect, and will assert for 
itself a position, and wrest from the 
public merited reward. We do not 
claim for the Dudley Gallery any 
singular merit; the works there col- 
lected were of a quality below the 
average standard maintained in the 
two existing Exhibitions. But the 
mere fact that the public were 
pleased, and that patrons spent 
money freely, will secure to the 
trial repetition, with the possibility, 
under judicious management, of 
improved prospects year by year. 
The all but boundless power of art- 
production, the unrestricted facility 
for voluntary association, and the 
vast moneyed resources which offer 
to even the moderately-success 

painter tempting reward, give to 
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the art-developments of the country 
a magnitude and an ever-changeful 
variety for which history affords no 
example. This phenomenon is col- 
lective rather than individual, for 
it must be admitted that the grand 
accumulative result is co-ordinate 
with a mediocrity of personal geni- 
us, which grows formidable only 
when the unit becomes indefinitely 
multiplied. 

The French Gallery is chiefly to 
be remembered for a remarkable 
picture by Rosa Bonheur, which 
arrived in time to give eclat to the 
closing weeks of the Exhibition. 
The scene is laid in that favourite 
sketching ground of French artists, 
the forest of Fontainebleau, where 
Rosa Bonheur has pitched her tent 
and home. The landscape, the 
summit of the Long Rocks, in 
which the company of deer are set, 
is lovely for quality of colour; 
liquid dewy greens lie tenderly 
upon the grass and herbage, the 
clouds are of silvery grey, and the 
sky in its blue fades into a passage 
above the horizon, of a tone still 
more delicate. The whole scene, 
simple in the extreme, is of exqui- 
site poetry, and comes in its soft- 
ness as a surprise upon the cast+ 
iron harshness of some of the 
painter’s earlier works. 
of Rosa Bonheur certainly gains 
year by year wider sweep in its 
onward development. Each suc- 
cessive and distinctive species of 
animal portrayed receives from the 
— its specific characteristics. 

the ‘Horse Fair’ was massive 


power, and now in this colony of 
deer, blithe, facile, and graceful, 
there is gentle sensitiveness, which 
shows that the artist has in mind 
entered into the inmost nature of 


the beings she delineates. And 
yet is Rosa Bonheur untainted by 
what has sometimes been termed, 
though not with absolute strictness, 
the anthropomorphism which be- 
sets Sir Edwin Landseer. © The 
horses and the dogs of our own 
Unapproachable and all but irre- 
proachable Landseer cease to be 
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animals and become men. This 
their merit has been sometimes 
also their reproach. The artist’s 
pictures of the present year, ‘ Pros- 
perity ’ and ‘ Adversity,’ are touched 
with human sympathies; and in a 
third work, ‘The Connoisseurs,’ 
the dog on either side eyeing criti- 
cally the painter’s sketch, is inten- 
tionally endowed with the wisdom 
and the dignity of a judge. One 
of the most noteworthy pictures of 
the Royal Academy, ‘The Strayed 
Herd,’ by Mr. Davis, is obviously 
less closely allied to the manner of 
Landseer than to the French school 
of Rosa Bonheur. We have watched 
Mr. Davis for some years past, but 
we certainly were not prepared for 
the success he has now achieved. 
The cattle he paints are worthy of 
Paul Potter. 

The yearly progress which marks 
the Architecture of our country 
cannot be wholly overlooked in a 
review of the season. In architec- 
ture as in painting, we have been 
fighting battles and passing through 
crises: some architects have suf- 
fered shipwreck on the Scylla of 
styles classic, others have been 
driven into the Charybdis of styles 
Gothic, and a few again have tried 
to steer in safety between the two. 
In what a chaos of styles we have 
been and still are confounded, that 
worst of all abortions and mon- 
strosities, the Music Hall in the 
Strand, painfully shows. Yet, on 
the other hand, more hopeful signs 
of the times are not wanting. The 
days of dead stagnation and dull 
routine are over, and architects 
exist of clear head and correct taste 
who are able to educe out of confu- 
sion order, and to give to tides of 
tumult an onward swell of pro- 
gression. Then, again, men are not 
wanting of wealth and position 
—such, for example, as Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope— who act the part of 
Mecenas, clothe Art in honour, put 
her in holiday attire, and crown 
the brow of Genius with bay. And 
hence has grown up in the com- 
munity an earnest, vital, and all 
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pervading art-life, which becomes 
the avimating soul to architecture 
and the allied arts. Thus seldom 
passes a year which does not add 
some work that manifests riglit- 
minded development. The Law 
Courts of Manchester, the design 
of Mr. Waterhonse, and the Town 
Hall of Northampton, recently 
completed by Mr. Edward Godwin, 
are successful applications of Gothic 
styles to secular and municipal 
uses. In the province of ecclesias- 
tical architecture, Cork Cathedral, 
now in course of construction by 
and from the designs of Mr. Burges, 
is the first example of a cathedral 
built under our own eyes in these 
modern times. That fands should 
have been subscribed for this ar- 
duous undertaking, is evidence that 
— ardour in the cause of re- 
igious art, though Jatent, has not 
ceased to exist, and is furthermore 
proof of the vitality yet abiding 
in the much-maligned Protestant 
Church of Ireland. And while it 
is found that money has not been 
wanting in various parts of the 
United Kingdom for the erection 
of great works, it is equally satis- 
factory to know that the best in- 
tellects directed to the maturing of 
national arts are adequate to the per- 
formance of the responsible duties 
imposed. The close alliance which 
in the middle ages bound the sister 
arts of Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting into one hallowed union— 
a@ union which unhappily has been 
severed—there is reason to believe, 
will again be restored. Mr. Burges, 
for example, in the decoration of 
Worcester College Chapel, Oxford, 
and Mr. Edward Barry in the re- 
storation of the crypt of St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel, Westminster, have 
brought, with signal success, mural 
painting, glass-painting, sculpture, 
and other subsidiary arts, to the en- 
richment, the one of a classic, the 
other of a Gothic interior. The 
formerly much-talked-of “ battle of 
the styles” has perhaps lost some- 
what of its original fury, but still 
there remains to be fought out the 
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great problem of an architectural 
order which shall be consonant 
with the life and the needs of 
Britain in the nineteenth century, 
just as were the Doric, the Ionic, 
or the Corinthian orders, corre- 
spondent with the contemporane- 
éus civilisations, Our Gothic archi- 
tects have attempted a solution of 
the difficulty, through the inter- 
mingling of Gothic styles known to 
Italian, French, Belgian, and Eng. 
lish nationalities. And certain it 
is, that in these days, when the bar- 
riers which formerly divided Euro- 
pean kingdoms have been swept 
away, one cosmopolitan art becomes 
more and more accordant with rea- 
son, and correspondent with the 
character of the times. We live in 
an age vast in pewer and varied in 
resource, an age of great cities, and 
noble and giant undertakings ; and 
it is not too much to ask of our archi- 
tects that they shall fashion an att 
of like nobility and grandeur in 
proportion. We trust that year by 
year, as we may be permitted to re 
sume the review of successive art- 
seasons, we shall have to record that 
this consummation is more nearly 
approached. 

We will devote a few words to 
the art education of the people. 
It is not foreign to our purpose to 
observe that schools of art, which, 
by the testimony of the best autho- 
rities both in our own and — 
countries, have tended materially 
to recent advancement in the arts, 
were put, through the hostile mea- 
sures of the Government some 
months ago, in absolute jeopardy. 
The Committee of Council on Eda- 
cation, in the exercise of their wis- 
dom, and in accordance with their 
well-known mercy, launched against 
the art-masters and the gentlemen 
responsible for the conduct of the 
ninety schools of the country, new 
minutes absolutely destructive by 
their stringency. The provincial 
authorities were indignant, flew to 
arms, and under the support of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Mr. Beresford 
Hope, and a goodly array of mem- 
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bers of Parliament, a remonstrance 
was laid before Earl Granville as 
President of the Council. The Gov- 
ernment under this salutary pres- 
sure, wisely relented, and presented 
to Parliament ere the close of the 
session a mitigated minute, which 
relieves for the moment masters 
and managers from threatened dis- 
aster. On the one hand, however, 
the schools have received a blow, 
and sustained a fright, from which 
they will not easily recover; and 
on the other the Bureaucracy of 
Brompton has so lost the confi- 
dence of the country, as now to 
enjoy the utmost possible meas- 
ure of unpopularity. The avow- 
ed policy of the Department of 
Science and Art is to render the 
schools self-supporting; and for this 
end, which in itself is not wholly to 
be disapproved, the screw is put on 
with such sharp cruelty, that mas- 
ters are crushed, and the gentlemen 
who generously sustain the burden 
of management grow disheartened, 
and are ready to turn aside from a 
good work in absolute digust. Gov- 


ernment officials, enjoying the ease 
and reaping the reward of office, make 
little allowance for the pecuniary 


and other perplexing difficulties 
that have beset the establishing and 
the working of schools which had 
become, even in the interests of our 
staple manufactures, an imperative 
need. They seem to forget that the 
apathy and the prejudice of the 
people had to be overcome, that 
financial embarrassments had to be 
averted, that the opposition of art- 
manufactures, and the ignorance 
of art-consumers, had to be encoun- 
tered. Difficulties such as these 
will for many years call for the 
kindly care of the Government, and 
necessitate the grant of liberal sub- 
sidies. That the schools have done, 
and are doing, a good work in the 
kingdom, no one whose opinion is 
Worth a rush ventures to question. 
Already the art-manufactures of the 
country have undergone a renova- 
tion; even shop-windows show that 
producers and consumers alike seek 
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to associate beauty with utility. In 
like manner, the decorative interiors 
of our English homes indicate grow- 
ing taste in the occupants, and prove 
that the arts are, year by year, more 
and more interwoven into the tis- 
sues of daily life. 

Notwithstanding some blunders 
that have been committed, and 
must certainly be deplored, it may 
be éonceded that the authorities of 
South Kensington who have the 
conduct of the schools and the 
direction of the Museum, deserve 
well of the country. This record 
of the Art-Season would certainly 
be incomplete did it not contain 
some mention of the busy doings 
within “the Boilers of Brompton.” 
The buildings ‘that have been re- 
cently erected afforded the best and 
most novel examples with which 
we are acquainted in this country, 
of the application of terra cotta to 
architectural enrichment. The new 
courts of the Museum also show 
the possible adaptation of iron con- 
struction to internal decoration. 
Furthermore, the distribution and 
the fulness of the added colour con- 
stitute undoubtedly a successful 
example of polychromatic harmony. 
It is fitting that a museum which 
in its contents illustrates the arts of 
the middle ages, should in its struc- 
ture and incidental adornings mani- 
fest the uses whereunto those arts 
can in our own times be made sub- 
servient. And it is fortunate that 
the skilled executants of these 
art-products, Mr. Godfrey Sykes, 
Mr. Burchett, Mr. Bowler, and others, 
for example, can be quoted in proof 
of the good training which the Gov- 
ernment schools give to their scho- 
lars, and of the advantages which, 
through these scholars, are con- 
ferred on the country at large. 
The wall mosaics are in good de- 
gree a success. The force of the 
outline wherewith the figures in 
these works is pronounced, and 
the brilliancy obtained through the 
vitreous colours employed, give to 
mosaics the advantage over fres- 
coes. Furthermore, the Depart- 
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ment of Science and Art has done 
good service by the initiation of 
various exhibitions. First of all 
there was the Loan Collection, then 
the Mulready Exhibition, and now 
we are treated to the most complete 
assemblage of portrait miniatures 
ever brought together. The remo- 
val, too, of the Raphael cartoons, 
works absolutely priceless, holding 
a position in the history of painting 
in no way inferior to that occupied 
by the Elgin Marbles in the sister 
art of sculpture—the removal, we 
say, of these cartoons from Hamp- 
ton Court, where they were seen 
chiefly by holiday idlers, to a 
museum the resort of students, is 
a boon for which we cannot be too 
grateful. The dignitaries at South 
Kensington, including their enter- 
prising secretary, provoke no incon- 
siderable jealousy by the vaulting 
ambition which marks their pro- 
ceedings. A fear seems to be en- 
gendered among the no less self- 
important officials of other great 
national institutions, that the peo- 
ple of Brompton have a gorge and 
stomach ready to swallow and eager 
to assimilate the collective science 
and art of the entire metropolis. 
The opposition that has been raised 
to several schemes which would 
have tended to the aggrandisement 
of the Department, will be received 
as a hint that limits must be set 
to a line of action deemed obnoxi- 
ous. Yet, notwithstanding a cer- 
tain noisy hostility which meets the 
measures concocted at Kensington, 
there cannot be a question that the 
administration has been on _ the 
whole wise, .and that the schools 
and the Museum have proved, in 
their general issues, conducive to 
the public weal. The strength of 
the Department is, after all, shown 
in the amount of good work done; 
and as long as season by season the 
fact can be made manifest that 
knowledge is extended, “and correct 
taste diffused through an organisa- 
tion foreign perchance to the in- 
stincts of our people, even so long 
will Parliament not begrudge the 
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grants demanded for its susten- 
ance, 

During the London season it is a 
wholesome practice to withdraw at 
intervals from the glare and the 
crowd of the Academy, and seck g 
quiet retreat among the old masters 
in the rooms of the National Gallery, 
Even in matters of art it is well to 
escape from the immediate tyranny 
of the prevailing fashion—it is wise 
to release the mind from the ties 
and the associations of the present 
and the passing time, and to come 
into close contact and communion: 
with epochs in the world’s his 
far remote, and to make appeal to 
master-works which, built on prin- 
ciples that change not, are them- 
selves the standards by which mo- 
dern artists may be measured, and 
the pictures of our own times esti- 
mated. Our National Gallery has, 
indeed, now reached a complete 
ness so rare even among the great 
museums of Europe—it has grown 
into so faithful and full an epitome 
of leading masters and schools—that 
our painters and students are left 
without excuse if they remain igno- 
rant of the history of art in its rise 
and maturity—if they do not through 
best examples acquaint themselves 
with the principles inculcated, and 
the practices enforced, by the illus- 
trious predecessors in their profes 
sion, and if, when so taught, they 
do not infuse into their own crea 
tions dignity, beauty, and essen 
tial truth. This collection of mas- 
ter-works receives from year to year 
important additions, and the recent 
acquisitions are far too interesting 
to be omitted from our annual re 
gister. The sum of £138,875 has 
been expended in the current year 
in the maintenance of the Gallery, 
and out of this amount £8000 went 
to the purchase of pictures. In the 
financial year (1865-66) the estimate 
submitted to Parliament has, for @ 
reason which will shortly be appa 
rent, become augmented to £23,336. 
Among the purchases recently effect- 
ed may be mentioned two works by 
Velasquez, one christened ‘ Orlando 
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Muerto,’ a picture from the Pourtalés 
Gallery, representing a dead warrior 
in armour clad, stretched flat upon 
his back in a place of skulls, a lamp 
just extinguished hanging from a 
tree above. The work is vigorous 
in hand, brilliant in the paintfhg of 
the steel armour, sombre in colour, 
altogether grand and ominous of 
mysterious story. The other picture 
is a portrait of that proud, scornful, 
and stupid face, the well-known 
head of Philip IV. of Spain. Velas- 
quez immortalised his master with 
realistic vengeance. For the sake 
of history and of art it is a great 
thing to be in possession even of 
this minor work, known as the De- 
midoff Velasquez. Weare also glad 
to notice among recent acquisitions 
a characteristic head by Moroni, 
purchased at the Pourtalés sale. 
This portrait of a lawyer may be 
turned to good account by native 
artists who addict themselves to 
portraiture. Indeed, it is not too 
much to assert that all which can be 
said in praise or done in honour of 
the noble art of portrait-painting 
may now find illustration within the 
‘walls of the National Gallery. Such 
heads as those of Ariosto by Titian, 
of a gentleman commonly: called 
Gevartius, by Vandyck, and of the 
Doge Leonardo Loredano, by Bel- 
lini—works almost unsurpassed in 
the history of the portrait art— 
might, if turned to due account, re- 
deem our school from besetting fail- 
ings. It remains that we should 
mention the highest prize which for 
many a year has fallen to the good- 
luck of the Director and the Tras- 
tees of the Gallery. While we write, 
‘The Garvagh Raphael’ has been 
hung side by side with ‘ The Vision 
of a Knight’ and the figure of ‘St. 


Catherine ;’ so that now the great- 


est master of the Roman School is 
not without choice elucidation in 
our national collection. The Knight 
belongs to Raphael’s first manner, 
while yet the style of his master 
Perugino remained intact. ~ ‘St. 
Catherine’ pertains to the second 
period, while Raphael was still in 
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Florence; and the small ‘ Holy Fa- 
mily,’ now acquired, coming down 
five years later, falls under the 
third, last, or Roman division of 
the painter’s career. The ‘St. Ca- 
therine’ bears date about the year 
1507. In the following year Ra- 
phael was invited to Rome by 
Pope Julius IT, and about 1512, 
one year before the death of Julius 
and the accession of Leo, Raphael 
found leisure to paint the little 
gem now come into our possession. 
Already the Stanza della Segnatura 
in the Vatican was decorated with 
the fresco paintings of ‘Theology,’ 
‘Philosophy,’ ‘Poetry,’ and ‘ Juris- 
prudence,’ works which mark the 
master’s culminating powers. ‘The 
Garvagh Raphael,’ therefore, be- 
longs to the period when the 
‘St. Cecilia,’ the ‘San Sisto,’ and 
the ‘Spasimo’ were executed, and 
consequently immediately precedes 
the time and the style pronounced 
by the artist’s last easel-painting, 
‘The Transfiguration.’ The little 
picture before us, in the type of 
the heads, and especially in the 
rich harmony of colour for which 
Raphael, during his residence in 
Rome, began to seek, contains in- 
ternal evidence of its reputed date 
and style. This ‘Holy Family,’ like 
the ‘St. Catherine,’ was formerly 
part of the Aldobrandini collection 
in the Borghese Palace, and both 
were purchased from that gallery by: 
Mr. Day, towards the close of last or 
the beginning of the present century. 
Mr. Day long endeavoured to sell 
for 1500 guineas the picture which 
Lord Garvagh subsequently pur- 
chased in Paris for a still smaller 
sum—a work which we now deem 
ourselves fortunate in obtaining at 
the startling price of £9000! Such 
is the astounding rise in the value 
of pictures, which in the nature of 
things cannot be multiplied to meet 
the exigencies of a growing’ demand. 
The purchase-money which the son 
and the widow of Lord G h now 
realise is at the rate of nearly 

pounds to the square inch of panel 
sold ; or, im other words, reaches to 
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ten times the ratio at which the 
works of Turner are valued. On 
examination we are glad to find 
that the picture is in a compara- 
tively good state of preservation— 
little more than a slight rubbing 
here and there can be detected on 
an otherwise intact surface. From 
the love we are known to bear to 
art in general, and to Italian works 
in particular, it will be readily 
believed that we do not deem 
the price paid exorbitant. As on 
the completion of the bargain for 
the Paul Veronese at the cost of 
£18,000, so now on the purchase of 
the Raphael for £9000, we say that 
to a nation of wealth all but bound- 
less, a thousand pounds or two, 
more or less, can matter little, while 
the possession of master-works of 
genius is for us of an import which 
cannot be measured by money. A 
great desideratum has been now at- 
tained; the untravelled Englishman 
can in the. capital of the empire 
measure the extent and estimate 
the exquisite quality of the mind 
and the works of the artist whom 
all the world combined to worship. 
The Cartoons at Kensington display 
the genius of Raphael in its magni- 
tude ; the Garvagh ‘ Holy Family’ in 
Trafalgar Square gives of his talent 
an epitome in finished miniature. 
The British Museum, in shame 
be it spoken, exerts scarcely an ap- 
preciable influence on our modern 
English art. Yet the relation we 
have pointed out as subsisting be- 
tween the old masters and modern 
painters, ought to hold equally 
good between classic marbles and 


the works of our contemporary 


sculptors. The Elgin Marbles, 
which are perhaps the most per- 
fect known examples of that high 
art which reconciles individual 
nature with ideal treatment, ought 
certainly.to have saved our country 
from the melancholy display of 
modern sculpture made year by 

ear in the cellar of the Academy. 

he treasures long possessed by the 
British Museum have received dur- 
ing the past year valuable additions. 
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Adverse fortune, fallen upon the’ 
Neapolitan branch of the house of 
Bourbon, has led to the final dis- 
persion of the Farnese statues, 
The large and imposing Farnese 
Palace in Rome, designed by San- 
gallo, crowned by Michael Angelo 
with a noble cornice, and decorated 
by Annibale Caracci with frescoes, 
once contained classic works of rare 
merit. The chief ornaments of the 
collection—the Flora, the Hercules, 
and the Farnese Bull, for example 
—were years ago carried away to 
Naples, where they remain to this 
day in the museum. The fi 

nine in number, left behind in the 
Roman palace of the Bourbons, 
and which it must be admitted 
were of secondary merit, are those 
that have been acquired by the 
British Museum at the inconsider- 
able cost of £4000. Of these the 
equestrian statue, probably of Ca- 
ligula, the figures of Apollo, of 
Mercury, and of a young athlete, 
though far from rising to a first 
rate standard, at any rate serve 
to fill up gaps in a museum which 
still remains small and fragment- 
ary. These marbles belong to the 
time of the Roman decadence, and 
are marked by a corresponding 
mannerism, often far removed from 
nature. It may be some comfort 
to the student to know that these 
defects receive exposure and cor- 
rection by the earlier and purer 
works in the Museum itself. The 
consecutive series now brought 
together reaches towards complete- 
ness: the rise and the fall of the 
sculpture art are made manifest, 
and the shortcomings or the offences 
of any one epoch find supplement 
and remedy in its antecedents or 
sequence. The Lycian remains, 
the Elgin Marbles, the spoils from 
the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, 
and the now added Farnese statues, 
compose into one broad sweeping 
panoramia which traverses diverse 
kingdoms, connects two quarters of 
the world, and covers half a mil- 
lennium of years, But the gem of 
the recent purchases, and gem of 
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first water and cutting indeed it 
is, remains to be named. At the 
Pourtalés sale was bought, at the 
rather alarming cost of £2000, a 
head of Apollo, a work almost 
matchless for its ideal beauty, and 
rare for its finished elaboration. 
On close examination of these 
various works, the student is met 
on the threshold by that ever-re- 
curring stumbling-block, delusive 
resteration. Travellers given to 
inquiries, even the most cursory, 
are well aware that many a showy 
figure in the galleries of Europe 
owes its display to telling ad- 
juncts supplied by the ready ingen- 
uity of modern Italian sculptors. 
The importations into this country 
from the Farnese Palace offer some 
rather glaring proofs of a practice 
which is often little short of nefari- 
ous. For example, the Farnese 
Apollo, which by the non-critical 
crowd will be admired for its ap- 
parently perfect preservation, is 
said to owe its present attractions 
to restorations of members no less 
vital than the head, two arms, the 
thigh and left leg, the right foot, 
together with accessories, including 
the plinth! The Trustees of the 
Museum are perhaps scarcely to 
be blamed for retaining what they 
found already in existence. It is 
indeed too much to expect that 
any body of men should for the 
sake of antiquarian truth. reduce 
an attractive figure into an unin- 
viting and unintelligible fragment. 
In visiting foreign galleries, how- 
ever, we have always been glad when 
it has so happened that some means, 
either on the face of the statue it- 
self, or by an inscription or cata- 
logue, has been afforded whereby 
to distinguish between the classic 
original and the medieval or modern 
_Testoration. We trust, as a matter 
of conscience, and in the cause of 
popular education, which is worse 
than useless if not truthful, that the 
trustees will boldly set forth the sim- 
ple facts of the case just as they are. 
Several reasons might be adduced 
why existing restorations should be 
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retained; among others, that such 
additions, when confessed to, ma 
in themselves teach lessons whic. 
we should all regret to lose. One 
cause why the British Museum has 
not been by artists and students of 
all sorts turned to better account is, 
that the knowledge locked up in 
the brains of its learned staff is not 
put before the public in any intel- 
ligible popular*or available form. 
The suggestion that the superinten- 
dents and keepers of Departments 
should be created professors, and 
accordingly deliver lectures, to which 
the natural-history collections, the 
marbles, vases, and coins in the Mu- 
seum might serve as illustrations, is 
certainly worthy of further consider- 
ation. In default of some such tho- 
rough scheme, it were at least desir- 
able that cheap popular catalogues or 
handbooks should be prepared and 
placed on sale at the Museum door, 
similar to the catalogue raisoné 
of the pictures in the National 
Gallery, written by Mr. Wornum, and 
to the handbook compiled by the 
late Mrs. Jameson, in elucidation of 
the Sculpture Courts of the Orystal 
Palace. When the learned staff of 
the Museum confer on the public 
this boon, they will create in their 
favour an additional claim to the 
augmentation of salaries confessed- 
ly inadequate. 

The Royal Academy, the National 
Gallery, the British Museum, the 
South Kensington Museum, and 
other institutions which have yield- 
ed materials for our present review, 
are on the verge of reconstructions 
and revolutions which must change 
the aspect of the art-seasons in fa- 
ture years. Our various institutions 
of science and art have grown up 
something as our political constitu- 
tion, in rather a fortuitous hap-haz- 
ard manner, which in the end may 
be found to result in freedom of 


action, and to bring about practical 
conclusions which seldom materially 
deviate from the line of the main 


chance. Still it must be admitted 
that a point has now been reached, 
when disconnected bodies called 
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into being without relation the one 
to the other, and museums of art 
and of science scattered widely 
over the metropolis, require concen- 
tration, or at any rate systematic 
distribution. We are at present 
doing at two or more places what 
at less cost and with redoubled 
force could be better accomplished 
on one spot. We have for instance 
a Medieval department at the Brit- 
ish Museum, and a second Middle 
Age Museum at Kensington. That 
some change is imperative there 
can be little doubt. It would, for 
example, be wise to place all such 
works as bear directly on the art- 
education and the art-manufactures 
of the country, under the care and 
control of the Department of Science 
and Art. The British Museum then 
might remain the undisturbed cen- 
tre for the concentration of classic 
works, and of those antiquarian 
remains which, having no practical 
application on art-products, are yet 
invaluable for the elucidation of his- 
tory and for the illustration of the 
great epochs of civilisation. Again 
we incline to think that the origi- 
nal drawings in the British Mao- 
seum would be better placed in im- 
mediate connection with the paint- 
ings for which these drawings 
were often preliminary studies, an 
arrangement whereby, as in the 
Louvre, artists’ designs form ad- 
juncts to galleries of pictures. 
Again, the natural-history collec- 
tions, together with the vast assem- 
bly of stuffed whales on which Pro- 
fessor Owen has set his heart, some 
people would transfer from Russell 
Street to South Kensington, others 
to the region already set apart for 
living species of the animal king- 
dom in Regent’s Park. We believe 
that the Government are prepared 
with some scheme which we trust 
may serve to reconcile conflicting 
claims. 

But of all impending changes, 
the most radical are those which lie 
over the future of the National Gal- 
lery and the Royal Academy—two 
cognate institutions which unfortu- 


nately are assumed to be hostile in 
interest, and are consequently usn- 
ally pitted in warfare the one against 
the other. We have reason to know 
that the scheme advocated in these 
pages for the erection of a truly 
noble National Gallery at Burling- 
ton House, whereby the Academy 
and the Academy schools would re- 
tain the existing building. in Tra- 
falgar Square on condition of as- 
senting to a thorough reform, ob- 
tained the approval of the art-lead- 
ers in the country. But the House 
of Commons having expressed 9 
strong opinion that the National 
Gallery should remain in Trafalgar 
Square, it is understood that oppos- 
ing parties, wisely acquiescing in 
that decision, are willing to sur- 
render preconcerted plans, and for 
the sake of the union which gives 
strength, and with a view to obviate 
further delay, are now prepared to 
direct their forces towards one com- 
mon and concerted end. This pre- 
arranged conclusion is drawing to 
a determinate issue. It is pro- 
posed that the present National 
Gallery shall receive additions in 
the rear; and furthermore, that the 
half of the existing building hitherto 
held by the Academy shall be sur- 
rendered to the uses of the united 
collections of the Foreign and the 
English Schools. Thus space will 
be obtained for displaying under 
one roof the ancient works already 
in Trafalgar Square, the modern 
pictures temporarily housed at Ken- 
sington, the portraits at Westmin- 
ster, and the artists’ drawings in 
the British Museum. The Academy, 
thus driven out of doors, will need 
to seek a house and: a home else- 
where. The Government, in order 
to meet the impending exigency, 
and with the desire to foster an in- 
stitution which deserves well of the 
country, have offered to give to the 
Academy an adequate site at Bur- 
lington House under certain condi- 
tions still subject to negotiation. 
These conditions fortunately accord 
with the general line of policy to- 
ward which the Academy inclines. 
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It is proposed that the constituency 
of Academicians and Associates 
shall be augmented from 60 to 90; 
that the Associates shall receive 
an accession of powers and privi- 
leges, among which is included the 
right of voting in the election of 
Academicians. Fortunately, the 
Academy possesses funds amply 
sufficient fur the erection of a build- 
ing which, being thus entirely its 
own, will enshrine the independence 
rightly guarded by the Academy 
with jealousy. We confess to con- 
siderable anxiety as to the actual 
details of an arrangement which can- 
not fail to influence for evil or for 
good the wellbeing of Art for many 
years yet to come. But we trust, 
on the one hand, the Government 
may. act with the liberality which 
befits a great nation, in a matter 
that in no slight degree affects the 
glory and the honour of our people; 
and on the other, we hope that the 
Academy will be ready to surrender 
its exclusive and obnoxious pre- 
rogatives, to enlarge its too narrow 
boundaries, and to act generally for 
the welfare of the entire profession, 
and for the best interests of the 
collective arts intrusted to its guar- 
dianship. 

Enough has been said to indicate 
that England is rushing into what 
in history is called an art epoch. 
National wealth, the exigencies of 
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commerce, and the growth of lux- 
ury, all tend to the same result. In 
this, our northern renaissance, we 
incline to think less is due to genius 
than to the force of circumstances. 
In Italy of the middle ages giant 
artists came upon the stage, who of 
themselves made an epoch, and the 
mind of the whole people also was 
instinct with beauty. Under such 
conditions architecture, sculpture, 
and painting find spontaneous birth: 
the act of creation is indeed a se- 
cond nature. Those phenomena, 
however, which are now in course 
of evolution under our own eyes 
present a different aspect. There 
is little reason to believe that Eng- 
lishmen are specially gifted with 
art-instincts, and certainly few great 
architects, sculptors, or painters 
have risen to mould the age anew. 
This in some measure is the rea- 
son why art is with us less a 
creation than a compilation. This 
is in good degree the cause why in 
architecture we have no style, 
why in sculpture there is little 
originality, and why in painting 
we are reduced to naturalism. We 
copy, but do not create ; and thus 
it happens that the congregated 
works of an art-season testify to 
keenness of eye, to fulness of me- 
mory, to facility of manipulation, 
but do not confess to imaginative 
power. 
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CLEOPATRA. 


Herr, Charmian, take my bracelets, 
They bar with a purple stain 
My arms; turn over my pillows— 
They are hot where I have lain: 
Open the lattice wider, 
A gauze on my bosom throw, 
And let me inhale the odours 
That over the garden blow. 


I dreamed I was with my Antony, 
And in his arms I lay ; 
Ah, me! the vision has vanished— 
Its music has died away. 
The flame and the perfume have perished— 
As this spiced aromatic pastille 
That wound the blue smoke of its odour 
Is now but an asby hill. 


Scatter upon me rose-leaves, 
They cool me after my sleep, 
And with sandal odours fan me 
Till into my veins they creep ; 
Reach down the lute, and play me 
A melancholy tune, 
To rhyme with the dream that has vanished, 
And the slumbering afternoon. 


There, drowsing in golden sunlight, 
Loiters the slow smooth Nile, 

Through slender papyri, that cover 
The sleeping crocodile. 

The lotus lolls on the water, 
And opens its heart of gold, 

And over its broad Jeaf-pavement 
Never a ripple is rolled. 

The twilight breeze is too lazy 
Those feathery palms to wave, 

And yon little cloud is as motionless 
As a stone above a grave. 


Ah, me! this lifeless nature 
Oppresses my heart and brain! 
Oh ! for a storm and thunder— 
For lightning and wild fierce rain! 
Fling down that lute—I hate it ! 
Take rather his buckler and sword, 
And crash them and clash them together 
Till this sleeping world is stirred. 


Hark ! to my Indian beauty— 
My cockatoo, creamy white, 
With roses under his feathers— 
That flashes across the light. 
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Look ! listen! as backward and forward 
To his hoop of gold he clings, 
How he trembles, with crest uplifted, 
And shrieks as he madly swings! 
Oh, cockatoo, shriek for Antony ! 
Cry, “‘ Come, my love, come home! ” 
Shriek, “‘ Antony! Antony! Antony!” 
Till he hears you even in Rome. 


There—leave me, and take from my chamber 
That wretched little gazelle, 

With its bright black eyes so mefningless, 
And its silly tinkling bell! 

Take him,—my nerves he vexes— 
The thing without blood or brain,— 

Or, by the body of Isis, 
T’ll snap his thin neck in twain! 


Leave me to gaze at the landscape 
Mistily stretching away, 

When the afternoon’s opaline tremors 
O’er the mountains quivering play ; 

Till the fiercer splendour of sunset 
Pours from the west its fire, 

And melted, as in a crucible, 
Their earthly forms expire ; 

And the bald blear skull of the desert 
With glowing mountains is crowned, 


That burning like molten jewels 
Circle its temples round. 


I will lie and dream of the past-time, 
Eons of thought away, 

And through the jungle of memory 
Loosen my fancy to play ; 

When, a smooth and velvety tiger, 
Ribbed with yellow and black, 

Supple and cushion-footed 
I wandered, where never the track 

Of a human creature had rustled 
The silence of mighty woods, 

And, fierce in a tyrannous freedom, 
I knew but the law of my moods. 

The elephant, trumpeting, started 
When he heard my footstep near, 

And the spotted giraffes fled wildly 
In a yellow cloud of fear. 

I sucked in the noontide splendour, 
Quivering along the glade, 

Or yawning, panting, and dreaming, 
Basked in the tamarisk shade, 

Till I heard my wild mate roaring, 
As the shadows of night came on, 

To brood in the trees’ thick branches 
And the shadow of sleep was gone ; 
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Then I roused, and roared in answer, 
And unsheathed from my cushioned feet 
My curving claws, and stretched me, 
And wandered my mate to greet. 
We toyed in the amber moonlight, 
Upon the warm flat sand, 
And struck at each other our massive arms— 
How powerful he was and grand! 
His yellow eyes flashed fiercely 
As he crouched and gazed at me, 
And his guivering tail, like a serpent, 
Twitched curving nervously, 
Then like a storm he seized me, 
With a wild triumphant cry, 
And we met, as two clouds in heaven 
When the thunders before them fly. 
We grappled and struggled together, 
For his love like his rage was rude; 
And his teeth in the swelling folds of my neck 
At times, in our play, drew blood. 


Often another suitor— 
For I was flexile and fair— 
Fought for me in the moonlight, 
While I lay couching there, 
Till his blood was drained by the desert ; 
And, ruffled with triumph and dasieed 
He licked me and lay beside me 
To breathe him a vast half-hour. 
Then down to the fountain we loitered, 
Where the antelopes came to drink; 
Like a bolt we sprang upon them, 
Ere they had time to shrink. 
We drank their blood and crushed them, 
And tore them limb from limb, 
And the hungriest lion doubted 
Ere he disputed with him. 


That was a life to live for! 
Not this weak human life, 
With its frivolous bloodless passions, 
Its poor and petty strife! 
Come to my arms, my hero, 
The shadows of twilight grow, 
And the tiger’s ancient fierceness 
In my veins begins to flow. 
Come not cringing to sue me! 
Take me with triumph and power, 
As a warrior that storms a fortress! 
I will not shrink or cower. 
. Come, as you came in the desert, 
Ere we were women and men, 
When the tiger passions were in us, 
And love as you loved me then! 
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The Late Elections. 


THE LATE 


Tue elections are over, and to all 
outward appearance they have re- 
sulted less favourably to the cause 
of constitutional government than 
we had hoped rather than antici- 
pated. The Liberals tell us that 
they have gained twenty seats at 
the least. It remains to be seen 
whether in this, as in many other 
incidents in human life, that which 
seems to be really is. A gain of 
twenty seats, counting as forty 
yotes on a division, would, how- 
ever, be something to boast of— 
were it quite sure. But is it quite 
sure? Wethink not. In the first 
place, the Liberals, looked at as a 
party, are but a heapof sand. There 
is no real bond of union among 
them, and the absence of such 
bond will, unless we greatly de- 
ceive ourselves, become even more 
apparent in the new Parliament 
than it was in the old. In the next 


place, the new House of Commons 
is made up of a larger number of 
untried men than any which has 
met for the transaction of business 


since 1832. 
no one can say how six out of eight 
of these gentlemen will vote. No 
doubt there has been, to a greater 
extent than on any previous occa- 
sion since the Reform Bill, a readi- 
ness among. Liberal candidates 
to pledge themselyes to whatever 
seemed to be the favourite crot- 
chets of their constituents. But 
this circumstance, among others, 
goes some way to assure us that 
the measure of the Ministerial suc- 
cess is by no means what it seems 
to be. Men most prompt to take 
pledges are not always the most 
mm in redeeming them. It is a 
lax notion of morality which com- 
pels them, in the first instance, to 
substitute for their own convictions 
that which they believe will gratify 
their constituencies; and the same 
ax notion of morality which hur- 
ried them into rash promises at the 


Till the push comes, . 
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hustings, will bear them out in 
falsifying their honour without a 
pang, whenever the proper induce- 
ments are preserited to them after 
their seats are secure. It ap- 
pears, then, to us, that the shout 
of triumph set up by the Govern- 
ment and their supporters in the 
Liberal press is, to say the least of 
it, rather premature. Wait till the 
Houses meet. Wait till we see 
what the policy of the Queen’s 
Ministers is; and till it shall be 
clearly ascertained under whose 
auspices the business of the session 
is to be carried on. Then, and not 
till then, we shall be able to deter- 
mine whether Liberalism, in . the 
well-understood sense of that term, 
has really gained or lost by the is- 
sues of the general election. Mean- 
while, our business is to look a 
little narrowly into the details of 
the contest which has just closed, 
and to draw from the premises 
thereby established such conclu- 
sions as the case may seem to war- 
rant. 

We begin by acknowledging that, 
however much we may regret, we 
can experience little surprise at the 
turn which events have taken. Not 
that our belief is at all shaken by 
it, in the spread of Conservative 
opinion throughout the country 
and among the constituencies. But 
Conservatism is still, what it has 
always been as a motive power, 
forbearing rather than aggressive ; 
more prone to put up with ills 
which are not positively intolerable, 
than eaget to stir up and mix in 
strife with a view to get rid of 
them. You cannot rouse this spirit 
to active exertion unless you are 
in a position to appeal to some ob- 
vious peril hanging over the con- 
stitution. Remote dangers, the 
slow but steady advances of the 
énemy, attract indeed the notice 
and rouse the vigilance of the ob 
serving few. But the masses ar 
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essentially men of retiring habits 
of thought, who either do not 
notice the connection between 
what is immediately proposed 
and what is ultimately arrived 
at, or else persuade themselves 
that, by yielding a little, they 
shall be the better able to make 
a stout fight for much. Such—and 
they compose the bulk of our Con- 
servative constituencies—will come 
forth from their seclusion when they 
are satisfied that the Crown or the 
Church is really assailed, and that 
the democracy is seeking to ride 
rough-shod over the other estates 
of the realm. But to everything 
short of this they pay little heed; 
and it is next to impossible, cir- 
cumstanced as the great Conserva- 
tive party is, to rouse them from 
the lethargy in which for many 
years back they have been wrapped. 
For, strange to say, it is a principle 
with the class of electors of whom 
we now speak, to disturb as little 
as possible the existing order of 
things. They holl, and _ hold 
justly, that it is the prerogative 
of the Sovereign to choose her own 
Ministers. And so long as the 
Queen’s Ministers seem to them 
indisposed to offer open outrage to 
the constitution, they are reluctant, 
even at the bidding of their own 
natural leaders, to disturb them. 
For any Government, provided it 
be not a tyranny, is, in their eyes, 
preferable to continual changes ; 
and being in opposition they arrive 
at the unhappy con¢lusion that their 
party is not strong enough to keep 
the Government were they fortu- 
nate enough to achieve it. The 
fact, then, that the Tories have been 
so long out of office, has, in our 
opinion, exercised no small influ- 
ence over the present elections, 
both in town and country. Had the 
position of parties been reversed, 
had the dissolution come from the 
Tories instead of the- Whigs, then, 
for the twofold reason that it is 
good to keep things as they are, and 
better still to support our friends, 
the Tories would have come forth 


in greater strength at every hust- 
ings, and assured to Lord Der 
and Mr. Disraeli larger, as it 
would have been a far more united 
majority, than will support Lord 
Palmerston if he ever meet Parlia- 
ment again. As it is, the stream 
has flowed in an opposite direction, 
Without doubt, Lord Palmerston 
owes not a little of the success 
which has crowned the efforts of 
his nominal supporters to the 
circumstance that he happened to 
be Prime Minister when the disso- 
lution took place. For there is 
immense power in the Government, 
by whomsoever wielded, to swa 
voters. Apart from the comiallll 
of patronage, which, though not 
what it once was, is still very con- 
siderable, the First Minister of 
the Crown bears about with him a 
prestige which is felt in all circles 
to an extent which the very men 
who yield to the spell scarcely 
acknowledge even to themselves, 
Nor would it be fair to deny that 
to Lord Palmerston, more perhaps 
than to any public man who has 
flourished in the present genera- 
tion, this prestige adheres. It is 
hard to say why the case should 
be so. No public man of whom 
we have any recollection has 80 
habitually broken his pledges, so 
often turned his back upon him- 
self, as our veteran Premier. A 
Tory of Tories in early life—a 
Whig when Whiggery came into 
the ascendant—a Radical as soon 
as it suited his convenience to 
outbid his Whig colleagues, and 
latterly the most Conservative 
member of his own Cabinet, he 
has indeed been, in one sense of 
the expression, all things to all 
men. But how any one pretending 
to consistency of opinion on any 
subject can put the smallest con- 
fidence in him—that, we must con- 
fess, is to us a mystery which defies 
solution. Be this, however, as it 
may, there is no denying the fact 
that Palmerston’s name has been & 
tower of strength to his party. It 
was that, even more than Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s reputation as a financier, 
which carried all the seats in and 
about the metropolis. It was that, 
in connection with Reform and the 
lowering of the franchise, which 
ve to young Gladstone his seat 
for Chester. Our own county of 
Kincardine went from us mainly be- 
_ cause the farmers look to Palmerston 
to put down the Pope and to repeal 
the malt-tax and the whisky duty ; 
just as one of the seats for Dublin 
was lost because of the support 
which he gave to Mr. Monsell’s 
bill; and Hull abjured its Conser- 
yative faith because the electors 
were satisfied that he would keep 
the malt-tax on. So varied is this 
old man’s reputation, so popular has 
he managed to make himself among 
people whose views on almost every 
point of practical administration 
are the very antipodes one from 
another. 

Palmerston’s name and his posi- 
tion at the head of the Administra- 
tion have, undoubtedly, between 
them, done great things for the 
Liberal party at the late elections. 
Another element of success—and it 
is even more effective than these— 
must be sought for in the spirit 
which animates every section of the 
so-called Liberal party. They are 
all, without exception, aggressive 
politicians. Some more, some less, 
seek changes; the Whig portion of 
them so far only as shall secure to 
them a monopoly of place and pay; 
the Radicals to the extent of the 
substitution of a pure democracy 
for the limited monarchy under 
which we live. Now, aggressive 
politicians are necessarily the very 
reverse of what we have described 
the bulk of the Conservative con- 
stituencies to be. They are nothing 
if they be not continually in action. 
In their eyes rest is the most hope- 
less and distressful of all conditions. 
They know no happiness except in 
agitation. They are very bold, 
likewise, and thoroughly uncom- 
promising. Though in numbers 
and weight of character inferior to 
their Conservative rivals, they more 
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than make up for these deficiencies 
by their strong determination of 
purpose. If it were possible to get 
at the private opinions of the ten- 
pound householders in Westminster, 
and even in the City, our conviction 
is, that they would express them- 
selves by five to three favourable to 
a Conservative policy; yet, for the 
reasons elsewhere given, they keep 
their opinions to themselves. It is 
the three Radical voters who make 
all the noise, and by sheer dint of 
noise and clamour carry the candi- 
dates who pander to their preju- 
dices. At the same time let us 
not throw the blame wholly on 
them, or give them all the credit. 
We have fallen upon evil days so 
far as regards the moral feeling of 
those who in vast numbers aspire 
to the honour of representing—they 
don’t care what place in Parliament. 
These seek, in nine cases out of ten, 
neither the good of the country nor 
the promotion of the interests of 
boroughs or counties with which 
they and their fathers have been 
long connected. Their sole object 
is to establish for themselves a 
place in society, and to that they 
are ready to sacrifice their own 
most cherished convictions. Let 
anybody take the trouble to read 
the electioneering speeches of the 
noble lords and wealthy gentlemen 
who went in at the late elections 
for the representation of such 
places as Westminster, Leeds, and 
Chester. Does anybody suppose 
that Captain Grosvenor, for exam- 
ple, is honestly desirous of swamp- 
ing the borough which bas returned 
him to Parliament, by letting in 
upon ita shoal of six-pound house- 
holders? Is Lord Amberley to be 
believed when he professes himself 
an advocate of universal suffrage 
and a supporter of Mr. Baines’s 
scheme as a step towards that 
happy consummation? And at 
Chester, who credits the sincerity 
of young Gladstone, while he re- 
peats the cuckoo-cry which his 
father raised’ about ‘‘the natural 
right of every man to exercise the 
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franchise, against whom reasons to 
the contrary moral or intellectual 
cannot be proved.” Yet these three 
politicians—all gentleman, be it ob- 
served, by birth and education— 
are but specimens of the class who 
have everywhere come forward to 
claim the support of Liberal electors, 
and have obtained it. Now we say, 
without hesitation, uncompromis- 
ingly, alive to the weight of the 
charge which we bring against them, 
that every man moving in the same 
sphere with Lord Amberley, Captain 
Grosvenor, and Mr. Gladstone, who 
makes such a confession of political 
faith as this, deliberately states what 
he does not believe, and disgraces 
both himself and his constituents 
by so doing. In our poor opinion, 
the exploded system of. dealing out 
five-pound notes fresh from the bank 
among the voters was not only more 
honourable in itself, but infinitely 
less injurious in its consequences 
than this. We don’t bribe now; 
oh, no. We are too pure-minded 
for that. Besides, by not bribing 
we save our pockets, which is a con- 
sideration even to a scion of the 
house of Grosvenor. But we throw 
away our own honour, and buy 
constituencies with promises which 
either we do not intend to keep, 
or, if we do keep them, which 
pledge us toa line of policy of the 
extreme hurt of which to every in- 
stitution in the country we are fully 
aware. If this state of things con- 
tinue, whither will it carry us? 
When the Liberalisation Socicty in 
the City, and Mr. Churchwarden 
Westerton in Westminster, are per- 
mitted to dictate to candidates the 
terms on which they shall receive 
the support of the voters, is not the 
question forced upon us,’ how far, 
after all, the representative system 
of which we boast is or is not a 
matter to be proud of? For one of 
two consequences must inevitably 
follow. Either we must submit 
to see these and similar boroughs 
given up as a sort of preserve to 
demagogues without any character 
to lose, public or private; or we 
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must witness, as we now do, 
tlemen deliberately bartering away 
their self-respect in exchange for 
the empty honour of representing 
in the House of Commons a con- 
stituency with which they have not 
a single political opinion in com 
mon. 

The opirfions which we have just 
expressed are applicable, we regret 
to say, to all times and all places 
where affairs are managed, as they 
have been of late too much man- 
aged, at elections in this country, 
It is more degrading by far to the 
character of the House of Commons 
to have its benches filled with 
men tied and hampered by pledges, 
whether they keep them or not 
than to receive under its roof the 
undisguised purchasers of venal 
constituencies. For the latter are 
at all events free to exercise their 
own judgment,—to take on every 
question the course which they 
may prefer; whereas the formef, 
if they be true to their word, can 
aim at no higher place than to be 
the mouthpiece of those who sent 
them, not to deliberate, but to vote 
as they are bidden, But there are 
circumstances connected with the 
late elections, and with many of 
those who, as candidates and vot 
ers, took part in it, which take the 
operation quite out of the category 
of common affairs, and give to ita 
character peculiarly its own. The 
Liberals are, or profess to be, the 
enemies of corruption, whatever 
form it may assume—the stanch 
advocates of freedom of opinion 
—purists in morals, in manners, 
and in principles. And it 13s 
on the great Liberal party, in its 
various ramifications, that 
Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone, and 
the Cabinet, as now formed, de 
end for the retention of office, 

ow, what was the position, in re 
gard to these points, of the Liber 
Cabinet just before the dissolution 
took place, and what is it now? 
There had sat at the same table 
with the Premier and his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for three 
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years or more, sharing in their de- 
liberations, and helping them to 
determine their general policy, a 
noble and learned Lord, whom, 
because of his great abilities, and 
exalted character in every respect, 
Lord Palmerston had raised to the 
highest dignity under the Crown. 
This lawyer was not personally a 
popular man, nor indeed could he 
be. His manners were often rude, 
his langnage offensive, his taste any- 
thing but refined, and his odour in 
society the reverse of savoury. But 
he had been a most successful ad- 
vocate, had shown large acquaint- 
ance with the principles of juris- 
prudence; and having held office 
first as Solicitor, and afterwards as 
Attorney-General in a Liberal Ad- 
ministration, he could not well be 
passed over when the Woolsack 
became vacant. Sir Richard Be- 


thel, much to the satisfaction of 
the Liberals in and out of the 
House of Commons, was, in con- 
sequence of his assumed merits in 
every respect, created Lord High 
Chancellor of England. 


Lord Westbury, while yet a mem- 
ber of the Lower House, had great- 
ly distinguishetl himself as a cor- 
rector of abuses. He had brought 
in various bills, some of which were 
carried, some lost, with a view to 
render the course of justice in this 
country at once more pure and less 
intricate than it had ever been. In 
particular, he struck a blow at the 
corruptions of the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, which, through the obtuse 
determination of Lord Cranworth, 
then Whig Lord Chancellor, not to 
see its merits, failed in the House 
of Lords. Sir Richard was angry 
at the failure; and being thor- 
oughly honest, he did not scruple 
to speak of his colleague and chief 
in the unmeasured terms which 
were usual with him. For this the 
Liberals, especially those of the 
more advanced order, praised him 
loudly. It was quite in their line 
to back up a subordinate who 
should speak bitter words of his 
superior; especially when the lat- 
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ter was represented to be the de- 
fender of abuses which the former 
desired to abate. Lord Palmerston 
did not much relish the squabble 
in his own camp—yet he bore with 
it: and, by-and-by, when the con- 
venient opportunity offered, he 
showed his sense of the merits of 
his distinguished and high-minded 
attorney by advancing him to the 
Woolsack. 

On the Woolsack, not less than 
in the House of Commons, Lord 
Westbury continued to profess the 
most exalted views of his own duty, 
and his determination to do it. He 
sneered at the proceedings of the 
clergy in Convocation, and put up 
some of the smallest of the livings 
in his gift tosale. We are far from 
blaming him for the latter of these 
proceedings, which has, we believe, 
worked well; and with regard to 
the former, the worst that can be 
said is—that sneers are at ail 
times favourite figures of speech 
with Lord Westbury ;_ especially 
when they can be brought to bear 
on sacred subjects. But his tink- 
ering at the Bankruptcy Courts 
proved less effective than he had 
anticipated; and by little and little | 
suspicion got abroad that the Lib- 
eral Chancellor was rather given to. 
jobbing. The Cabinet and their 
supporters in either House of Par- 
liament treated these suspicions, as 
became them, with contempt. The 
great party in and out of doors paid 
no heed to them. It was a mere 
slander, the whisper of a faction 
who hoped through the sides of the 
highest dignitary in the State to 
damage the Minister who had made 
him. At last, above the smoke 
which had long curled upwards, 
the fire broke. Sons, sons-in-law, 
cousins, and more distant relatives, 
had been saddled upon the public 
with a rapidity and to an extent 
quite unprecedented; when all at 
once the affair of Mr. Edmunds came 
to light. We have no desire to 
rake up that story, or, in any spirit 
of malice towards a fallen man, to 
dwell upon the still greater scandal 
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that followed in the matter of Mr. 
Welsh, Mr. Miller, and Mr. Richard 
Bethel. The Chancellor, if not 
guilty, was most unfortunate; un- 
fortunate in his son, as all the 
world knows him~to be; and 
scarcely less so in the characters 
of the men whom he appears to 
have taken most closely into his 
confidence. But what can we say 
of the Government of which he 
was a member; which first of all 
did its best to refuse inquiry into 
these scandals, and then, when 
forced by the pressure of public 
opinion to give way, yielded in a 
manner to which there is scarcely 
a parallel in parliamentary history. 
Just consider this case. 

When Lord Derby, in the House 
of Lords, made a statement seri- 
ously affecting the public and pri- 
vate character of the noble Lord 
on the Woolsack, Lord Westbury 
repelled the charge then brought 
against him with greater warmth 
than judgment; and Lord Gran- 
ville, speaking for himself and the 
rest of the Cabinet, professed to 
be entirely satisfied with the ex- 
planation which the Chancellor had 
given. The leader of the Opposition 
refused to be put down; and the 
Government, with undisguised re- 
luctance, consented to bring the 
case before a committee. But the 
Government so manipulated this 
committee that it should include 
five Ministerial with only four Op- 
position Peers; and that of the Min- 
isterial Peers four should be either 
members or ex-members of a Whig 
Cabinet. The consequence was a 
report, approved by five and object- 
ed to by four; which, while it acquit- 
ted the Lord Chancellor of personal 
corruption, of which nobody ever 
thought of accusing him, censured 
him in severe terms, on account of 
want of judgment and unbecoming 
haste in granting a pension to a 
person utterly and notoriously un- 
worthy of it. 

Lord Westbury, to give him his 
due, was anxious upon this to re- 
sign. He felt that no man with 
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such a heavy charge proved against 
him could remain with propriety 
one hour at the fountainhead of 
justice, and keeper of the Queen's 
conscience. Not so thought the 
Prime Minister, the chief of the 
great Liberal party, and his imma- 
culate colleagues. It would be most 
inconvenient to change the Chan- 
cellor at such a moment, and under 
such circumstances; so Lord West- 
bury was prevailed upon to k 

his seat on the Woolsack. Whether 
our adroit Premier, knowing that 
a dissolution was at hand, meant 
no more than to tide over the re. 
mainder of the session, or whether 
he expected to carry his protegé 
through, and to make use of him 
as a victim narrowly delivered from 
Tory violence-at the hustings, is un- 
certain. But whatever his purpose 
might be, he went forward with it 
bravely, and stood by his friend, as 
he always does, like a man. He had 
counted, however, beyond his host, 
Other delinquencies than those con- 
nected with Mr, Edmunds lay behind, 
Mr. Ferrand and the House of Com- 
mons got hold of them, and once more 
the Lord Chancellor stood a crimi- 
ual on his trial before the bar of a 
less docile tribunal than the House 
of Lords. The results are of course 
fresh in the recollection of all our 
readers. After the Committee had 


‘made its report, and the evidence 


on which the report rested either 
was or ought to have been in the 
hands of every member, the Min- 
isters made no sign of bringing the 
affair to an issue;—though they 
knew, and the House knew, that the 
dissolution might from hour to hour 
be expected. This was too much. 
An honourable member rose and 
demanded that issue should be 
taken in language so plain and s0 
telling that there was no escap- 
ing from it. What followed? Did 
the Prime Minister apologise for 
the delay which had occurred, and” 
promise that justice should be 
done, come what would? Nothing 
of the sort. Lord Palmerston’s re- 
ply to Mr. Longfield was, even for 
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him, audacious in the extreme. 
“He was not only surprised but 
indignant that the honourable mem- 
ber should bring forward charges 
which there was no evidence before 
the House to support ;”’ and, we 
write it with as much of surprise as 
of regret,— Sir Roundell Palmer, 
not heretofore mixed up in sub- 
terfuges and equivocations, had the 
bad taste to indorse the statement. 
Now see the end. The debate to 
which we have just referred took 
place, if we recollect right, on a 
Tuesday. On the Thursday follow- 
ing the whole of the evidence was 
jn the hands of members. On 
Friday notice was given of a vote 
of censure on the Chancellor, to 
the discussion of which Lord Pal- 
merston did his best to refuse a 
day; and, when foiled on that 
point, recourse was had to a system 
of tactics absolutely new in such 
cases. A prodigious whip was made. 
Many members who had quitted 
London that they might look after 
their interests in the places for 
which they sat were called back to 


fight the Chancellor’s battle, and 
the battle going against him, Lord 
Palmerston himself moved an ad- 


journment of the debate! An 
adjournment of the debate at a 
time when everybody present—the 
Prime Minister more accurately 
than the rest—knew perfectly well 
that prorogation and dissolution 
were both close at hand!! This 
was too much for the patience of 
the House. The motion was re- 
sisted : a division took place, and 
Ministers were left in a minority 
of 14. 

We have gone into these details, 
not for the sake of blacking the 
late Chancellor, or even the Queen’s 
present Ministers, for of that there 
is no need; but because it is worthy 
of universal observation that the 
168 members who went out into 
the gallery with Lord Palmerston 
were to a man Liberals of the first 
water, He took with him, of 
course, Mr. Gladstone, Sir George 
Grey, Sir Charles Wood, Mr. Mil- 
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ner Gibson, and Mr. Villiers. The 
Attorney and Solicitor General, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
all the other lesser stars in the 
Ministerial empyrean, likewise fol- 
low their leader. But who that 
did not know what Liberals are, 
could have suspected Mr. Goschen, 
Mr. Baines, Mr. Scholefield, and Mr. 
Bazley of helping to swell his min- 
ority? Yet so it was. And now 
these are the very men who, on the 
plea of upholding purity in the 
administration of public affairs, 
go to the country, and are by 
the country sent back to repre- 
sent Liberal principles in the new 
House of Commons! 

Among the incidents of the late 
general election, there has occurred 
none more significant—none, if 
we may use the expression, more 
touching—than the luss ot his seat 
for the University of Oxford, by 
the Right Hon. William Gladstone. 
Of her distivguished living sons 
perhaps the most distinguished, as 
well in his University career as in 
after life, he enjoyed fur many 
years the confidence, and more than 
the contidence—the devoted love, 
respect, and affection—of the most . 
enlightened constituency in the 
world. Early elected to represent 
in Parliament the foremost scho- 
lars, the most profound thinkers of 
the age, he went and came, the 
freest and grandest man of all who 
had a constitutional right to legis- 
late for this great empire. .On him 
there were no checks imposed, no 
burdens thrown, no ‘necessity laid 
of giving from time to time an 
account of his stewardship. The 
masters of Oxford took him up in 
a spirit of the most generous con- 
fidence; and had he but proved 
true to himself rather than to them, 
they would have continued to him, 
throughout the term of his public 
life, the same confidence unshaken. 
But Mr. Gladstone has not proved 
true to himself, and hence his fall. 
For a fall we know that he feels it 
to be, whatever his flatterers, and 
perhaps his own wounded vanity, 
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may say to the contrary; and never 
to his dying. day will he forget, or 
in his more quiet moments cease to 
lament, that so great a ‘calamity 
should have overtaken him. 

Mr. Gladstone is not, however, 
the only person interested in this 
proceeding who mourns over it 
now, and will long continue to 
mourn over it. The feeling towards 
him of the great bulk of the con- 
stituency was rather that of brother 
for brother than anything else. All 
were proud of his scholarship, of 
his eloquence, of his great ability, 
of the place which he had won for 
himself in public estimation. They 
respected him for his piety, which 
they knew to be sincere, and for 
his benevolence, of which not one 
among them entertained the sha- 
dow of.a doubt. They were ready 
to make every allowance for that 
waywardness which in him, as in 
other men, is not unfrequently the 
attendant on high genius, and 
forgave, as soon as the wound had 
ceased to smart, the outbursts of 
temper which from time to time ran 
away with him. But they could not 
forgive, they could not make allow- 
ance for the absolute abandonment 
of all those principles, the profession 
of which, in early life, had recom- 
mended him to their notice. That 
they would be abused and held up 
to ridicule for the step which they 
were taking, they well knew when 
they recorded their votes; and we 
should be doing them injustice if 
we pretend to believe that the 
abuse even of the ‘Times’ news- 
paper will give them no pain. No 
honourable man is gladdened by ill 
words, even if they come from those 
whom he cannot conscientiously re- 
spect. But over this feeling, which 
is strong in proportion to the in- 
tegrity of its object, and perhaps 
the retiring habits of his life, rose 
among the electors of Oxford a 
stern sense of duty, which over- 
shadowed every other considera- 
tion, this among the rest, and drove 
them, in nine cases out of ten loath 
and reluctant, to take the step which 


they have just taken, Probably 
there are not a dozen among all who 
have recorded their votes against Mr, 
Gladstone but lament now, as they 
lamented when their minds were, 
after a severe struggle, made up, 
that they had no choice in the mat- 
ter. For with men of this stamp 
inclination can make no _perma- 
nent head against duty; and rough 
though the path of duty was, and 
was seen to be, it was simply im- 
possible for them to turn away 
from it. 

It is an act of common justice to 
Mr. Gladstone to acknowledge that 
he has taken his defeat at Oxford 
in a spirit infinitely more becoming 
than that of which his flatterers 
and sycophants are making an ex- 
hibition. While the ‘Times,’ fol- 
lowing the dictates of its nature, 
affects to sneer at the agency by 
which this result has been brought 
about, and Mr. Robertson Glad- 
stone and the Liberals of Liver- 
poel gloat over the idea that they 
have gained almost more than the 
Church has lost, Mr. Gladstone 
himself speaks with some bitter- 
ness perhaps—it would be strange 
if he spoke otherwise—but in a 
tone of deep, earnest, and, we are 
willing to believe, honest, though 
sorrowful affection, of the great in- 
stitution with which his connection 
is now severed. ‘ Gentlemen,” so 
he spoke at Liverpool on the 18th 
of last month, ‘I have endeavoured 
to serve that University with my 
whole heart, and with the strength 
or weakness of whatever faculties 
God has given me; i« has been 
my daily and my nightly care to, 
promote, as well as I could, her 
interests, and to testify to her, as 
well as I could, my love. Long 
has she borne with me—long, in 
spite of active opposition, did she 
resist every effort to displace me, 
At last she changed her mind.” 
This was well, indeed touchingl, 
and beautifully, put. And it was 
the more touching, and the more 
beautiful, that it expressed simply 
the truth, and no more, Why did 
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the speaker mar it by adding, al- 
most immediately, such a  state- 
ment as this—“If I have clung to 
the representation of the Univer- 
sity with desperate fondness, it was 
because I could not desert that 
post in which I seemed to have 
been placed. I have not abandoned 
it. I have been dismissed from it, 
not by academical, but by political 
agencies.” 

We have no wish to be severe 
upon a man who is labouring un- 
der the anguish of a disappointed 
yet honourable ambition; but we 
really cannot allow a statement of 
this kind to pass without shortly 
animadverting upon it. Mr. Glad- 
stone is entirely wrong in the mat- 
ter here assumed; it can hardly 
be that he is not aware that he is 
wrong. No political agencies, in 
the sense which he wishes to apply 
to the term, have been called into 
play for the purpose of severing 
his connection with Oxford. He 
might have defied the power of the 
whole Conservative party to sow 
disunion between him and his con- 
stituents, had he, in his Church 
principles, continued even partially 
to be what he once was.’ For the 
electors of Oxford have never as a 
body troubled themselves at all up- 
on the subjects of free-trade and 
protection, and very little since the 
passing of the Reform Bill about the 
lowering of the franchise, or the 
redistribution of seats in the House 
of Commons. Individual Masters 
of Arts, both clerical and lay, do, 
indeed, and always have considered 
these points as worthy of the deep- 
est consideration. And in _ their 
towns and counties they have voted 
and spoken just as in the Houses of 
Commons and Lords they spoke and 
voted every day, each in accordance 
which the opinions which they hap- 
pen to entertain. But the Univer- 
sity, considered as a great electoral 
college, has never regarded ques- 
tions of this sort as coming under 
its legitimate cognisance. It has 
had higher objects to consider, 
higher and holier interests to pro- 
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mote. What are these objecte—. 
what are these interests? 

The masters of Oxford, with few 
exceptions, hold that Church and 
State are, and always ought to be, in 
this country, interwoven one with 
another. They look upon their 
own University as a Church Institu- 
tion, They are not willing to throw 
open the convocation which makes 
statutes for its government to ro. 
sons professing different and hos- 
tile creeds. They deny that their 
college foundations, laid for the 
nourishment and support of the 
Church, belong of right to Dissent- 
ers as well as to Churchmen, Tho 
Oxford masters are, further, of opin- 
ion that the Church in England 
and the Church in Ireland are one, 
and that whatever tends to damage 
or uproot or overthrow the latter, 
injures the former, and must | 
sooner or later, to the downf 
of both. For the Oxford masters 
have read and credit the rn 
that when one nfember suffers, 
the other members suffer with it. 
Again, the, Oxford masters consider 
that to release the land from the 
obligation now imposed upon it, of 
keeping the old parish churches of 
England in decent repair, is to rob 
the poor of their right to the free 
worship of God, and to pave the 
way, at no very remote period, for 
an attack upon Church property in 
general. And the Oxford masters re- 
member that there was a time when 
Mr. Gladstone not only thought as 
they think now, but wrote upon 
these different points with a force 
and clearness which only a scholar 
and a man of genius could have 
displayed when handling so dry a 
subject. But what has Mr. Glad- 
stone done of late? He has fallen 
away, point by point, from that full 
confession of faith which it was 
his boast in the beginning of his 
public career to enunciate. “ Long 
they bore with him”—that is in- 
deed most true. When he came 
before them the colleague of Lord 
Russell—the deserter from the Oon- 
servative camp—the reviler of the 














Conservative leaders—they still 
elected him, because as a OChurch- 
man they believed him to be un- 
changed. But from the hour when 
he began to show symptoms of 
wavering in that, to them, all-im- 
portant subject, their confidence 
sustained a shock, and from that 
shock it never recovered. Mr. Glad- 
stone has no right to say that he 
has been dismissed from his post 
by political rather than by aca- 
demical agencies. It may be that 
of the men who now “devote their 
days and nights to the training 
of youths,” in Oxford itself, a ma- 
jority may have wished to keep 
him at his post still. But why are 
they exclusively to be regarded as 
““academical agencies”? Is not 
every regent master an academi- 
cal agent? Are not very many of 
them, even though they be absent 
in the provinces, just as much oc- 
cupied “in training youths” as 
the resident doctors and masters? 
And is it not the fact, that this 
resident majority of which he 
boasts is made up of # political 
agencies” to a far greater degree 
than the non-residents? What 
is, Mr. Goldwin Smith but a poli- 
tical agent as well as a professor ? 
What are all those Members of 
Parliament and Cabinet Ministers 
whose names appear in the list 
of his most respectable committee 
except political agents, exercising, 
each within his own sphere, large 
and very becoming influence? Let 
any impartial person compare the 
committee lists on both sides, and 
say whether that of Mr. Gladstone is 
not a thousand-fold more marked by 
political agencies than that of Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy. The fact is that 
Mr. Gladstone has been dismissed 
from his post, not by political, but 
by strictly academical agencies; be- 
cause a majority of the Oxford mas- 
ters were driven at last to the pain- 
ful conclusion that he had ceased to 
be what he was when they put it in 
his keeping, and that however be- 
coming it might be in the traders 
of South Lancashire to send a free- 
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trader in religion to Parliament, he 
could no longer sit there as repre-' 
senting the opinions of the Church, 
and of the University which is inti.’ 
mately connected with the Church, 


It is not uninstructive, 
all these facts into consideration, 


to observe how this becoming ex. 


ercise of her rights by the Univer. 


sity of Oxford is spoken of even 
by the least rabid of the agents 


of the Liberal party. ‘They have 
had their way,” says a writer in 
the ‘Times’ of the 19th of June, 
“and they will not know what 


they have lost until the University 


again stands upon her trial before 
the public. Henceforward Mr, 
Gladstone will belong to the coun- 
try, but no longer to the Univer. 
sity. Those Oxford influences and 
traditions which have so stron 
coloured his views and so often in 
terfered with his better judgment, 
must gradually lose their hold on 
him. He will never again be sub- 
jected to humiliating pressure by 
theological constituents, or expect 
ed to suppress his convictions les 
he should offend influential sup- 
porters. Perhaps a time 
will come, if it has not come al 
ready, when he will rather wonder 
that he should have been able # 
long to retain such a seat as n0 
other man of equal genius could 
hold without degradation. Some- 
thing of this feeling may be 

in the farewell which he has ad- 
dressed to the members of convoca- 
tion.” 

All this is very natural com- 
ing from the mouthpiece of the 
Palmerston section of the Cabinet. 
It is at once a rebuke to Oxford 
and a pat upon the back to the able 
and excitable man whom it seeks 
to encourage and console; but it 
will not serv& its purpose. 
Gladstone is not now, nor ever Was, 
an admirer of Lord Palmerston; 
and less than ever will he hence 
forth be inclined to yield up his 


own deliberate opinions to those of 


his nominal chief. Neither are We 
willing to believe that Mr. Glad 
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gtone’s parting address covers, as 
the writer in the ‘Times’ insinu- 
ates, a threat of coming hostility 
towards the body which has re- 
jected him from being its represen- 
tative. It reads, on the contrary, 
so far as we are able to judge, like 
the outpouring of a spirit wound- 
ed indeed, but not vindictive, 
though seff-deceived to the greatest 
possible extent. 


“Gentlemen, after an arduous con- 
nection of eighteen years, I bid you re- 
spectfully farewell. My earnest pur- 

to serve you, my many faults and 
shortcomings, the incidents of the poli- 
tical relations between the University 
and myself established in 1847, so often 
questioned in vain, and now at length 
finally dissolved, I leave to the judg- 
ment of the future. It is one impera- 
tive duty, and one alone, which induces 
me to trouble you with these few parting 
words—the duty of expressing my pro- 
found and lasting gratitude for indulg- 
ence as generous and for support as warm 
and enthusiastic in itself, and as honour- 
able from the character and distinctions 
of those who have given it, as has, in 
my belief, ever been awarded by any 
constituency to any representative.” 


Mr. Gladstone could not have ex- 
pressed himself in other terms than 
these. He is grieved but not 
angry, wounded but not infuriated. 
He believes what he says—for of 
all living men he is the most en- 
tirely carried away by false impres- 
sions—that from first to last he 
has, as member for Oxford, labour- 
ed to promote the best interests of 
the Church and of the University. 
He suffers because the Oxford elec- 
tors cannot be brought td see, that 
what was white eighteen years ago 
has become black now, and what 
was black become white. That he 
will, with malice prepense, agitate 
' in the House and out of it to 
damage the University for the sake 
of damaging it, we reject as a most 
unworthy assumption. It may 
suit the purpose of the ‘Times’ to 
insinuate as much, because it would 
probably fall in with the writer's 
disposition himself to do what he 
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predicates of Mr. Gladstone. But 
r. Gladstone is incapable of being 
ided by motives so base. No. 

e will go on mining and sappin; 
sapping and mining—affirmi and 
believing all the while that he is 
adding strength to the bulwarks 
both of the Church and of the Uni- 
eee. And if both fall he will 
even then argue that it was good 
for them and for the nation that 
such results should follow; because 
nothing is so corrupting to a clergy 
as even moderate wealth, and to a 
University as exclusive opinions 
and exclusive teaching; and that 
both will best do their work when 
the privileges to which they now 
cling are taken from them, and the 
Church, freed from the shackles of 
a State connection, shall make laws 
for itself, and support its members 
by the voluntary contributions of 
the laity. 

Meanwhile our thanks are due, 
and willingly rendered, to the gal- 
lant band of devoted men who 
freed themselves and the Univer- 
sity from their connection with a 
genius too eccentri¢. to be depended 
upon. The storm of abuse which 
now whistles round them will soon 
die away; and there will remain 
the pleasant conviction that they did 
their duty at great expense of suf- 
fering to themselves; and that they 
have sent to Parliament a statesman 
in every respect deserving of the 
very highest honour which a com- 
moner of England can receive from 
an English constituency. 

The defeat of Mr. Gladstone at 
Oxford, though a subject of min- 
gled sorrow and rejoicing, does not, 
we regret to say, make amends for 
the loss of such places to the Tory 
party as Stirlingshire, Kincardine- 
shire, and Renfrewshire. The de- 
fection of counties, and especially 
of Scottish counties, is more to be 
regretted than the falling away of 
boroughs; yet the circumstance is 
neither hard to be accounted for, 
nor pregnant with vital conse- 
quences. Scotland is lysed, 
more than any other portion of the 
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empire, through the long continu- 
ance of Whiggery in office. It is 
the nature of the Scot too much to 
go where the chances of benefiting 
substantially by his journey seem 
to be offered. Let us get a Tory 
‘ministry in office again, for five or 
six years, and a wondrous change in 
. Scottish politics will follow. Mean- 
while there is no cause whatever 
for Serpendeney. As we said at the 
begin ning of this paper, it is impos- 
sible 4 predict how the new Par- 
liament will act till it meets. Many 
men have taken pledges, who, to 
our certain knowledge, do not in- 
tend to be bound by them; and 
Lord Palmerston’s days of place 
and power are numbered. When 
he drops, or retires into private life, 
mighty changes will follow. The 
Tories must bide their time; and 
the time of their accession to power 
may be, and we believe is, much 
nearer at hand than the Liberals 
imagine. 


P.S.—Since the preceding article 


was written, more of the county 
elections have been decided, and we 
are happy to say that the constitu- 
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tional party has every reason to be 
satisfied with the results. West 
Kent has been retained. Mr. Wal. 
ter has been ousted from Berkshire; 
and though Mr. Gladstone. has 

in for South Lancashire, it has 
been with extreme difficulty, and 
by a process which will not be 
forgotten when the House meets, 
The Roman Catholics took him 
up. Their leaders went with him 
to the hustings in Liverpool, and 
made no secret of their belief that 
he is the man through whom the 
Protestant Church is to receive its 
most deadly wound, and Po to 
be advanced in the United King. 
dom. So be it. We may 

all this for Mr. Gladstone’s sake, 
because it takes away prodigious 
ly from the respectful compassion 
which was felt for his failure at Ox. 
ford. But as far as the countryis 
concerned, we look upon it rather 
with satisfaction than otherwise, 
Mr. Gladstone must have got into 
Parliament somehow; and _ it is 
far better for all concerned that 
he should march into the House 
under his own than under false 
colours. 








